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CHAPTER FIRST, 

A LITTLE OLD T^^W'ONTHE WABASH. 

A few years ago when even ^h flTg'Ti^Hle Western 
States land was to be had-for the takmg, a bit ot-^Li^Mi&r^ 
pre-empted a site oxv-tJie.bahTcs of the:\CaiaSir'river, Iff^ 
the State of Indikna," and proceeded to establish itself 
and settle dowrrto bnslne^'gJ^tiatter fashion. 

I say squatter fashion because it took on thi 
being very certain of its claim to permanent ownership, 
and so not eager to make improvements beyond such as 
were necessary to its immediate wants. 

This feehng about permanency of title may have been 
owing to the fact that the Wabash was a river 
of unsteady habits, and liable to get on a rampage 
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at ptrioda more or less ft-equent and anexpectod, 
dapendiim somewhat apoa the state ot the weather 
and other caaaes. This, yoa understaud, was before 
the gOTemmeDt had establibhed a bureau at the oa- 
tional capital with orders to regulate the weather, 
and eo render snch conduct on the part of the Wa- 
bash Mid other Btreamd of similar habiti entirel; 
wifchont ezciu«. 

Bat, wfaateror tho reason may hare been, the 
town always had the appearance of haviuj; no per- 
manency of title to the site it had fixed apon. The 
streets — if you choose to call them streets — were 
wide enough, and they would have been beautiful 
plots of green if it had not been that they were 
white instead, white with mayweed, except where 
the hofts rooted holes in the earth for purposes ot 
their own; for the town did not keep iU hoga shut 
ap. 3ogreat was the people's seuse of personal lib- 
erty in this Tillage ot wide spaces, that there were 
none among the inhabitants who had ever suggosTed 
an abridgment to the unlimited IVeednm of the 
bogs. On the eontrary, they were permitted to 
wander about at their own sweet will, and they put 
in their time about eqaallyin hniitiug for such food 
ai was to be found in the river bottom, and in maiu- 
Hining Uwir rights a« tree and independent citi- 
— %trw»Mngaytiwtfar— ts,a)U— ^apei<giesfag 
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1^ faHeoft as the people felt incumbent on themseWea 
r to attempt makiojE^, for the town was not more 
e thorou^^h in its manner ot fencing in its gardens and 
k> jards than in anything else. A fence of '^palins." 
thin strips of timber split from some straight 
grained ash or oak tree, and pointed at the end, 
was occasionally erected about a bit of ground, be- 
ing nailed on perpendicularly, pointed end upward, 
And an attempt at the cultivation of what was 
ailed a ''truck patch" made. But as nails were 
K:arce and high, and the town did not know ex- 
ictly bow long it was going to stay there, these 
palings were seldom securely fastened, and appeared 
\s if put there for the purpose of affording the hogs 
imiisemeut tor their leisure hours in rooting them 
jff, more than for any real protection to the vege- 
tables planted within the inclosures. 

There were several dogs, also, and children, con- 
aected with the town. I do not think I ever quite 
understood what the town considered to be the 
rights or duties of the children, or whether they were 
supposed to have any, but those of the dogs were plai n- 
ly to be perceived by anyone at all observant of such 
things. Their duties were to assist the hogs out of the 
truck patch whenever they wandered in and ware 
unable, in the excitement of the moment, to ind 
tkair own way out at the hole by whiok tkaj 



... tend; this, and to Btand in front of the houses and j 
'' wtioome any chance Dtrangor who songht an inter- I 
^ TOm with the town for any purpose. I think they 1 
^;^iJM4(F-Ms^^ atthe obiieqaiea of snch game as the j 
^^"iahabit^ats'Eiecared from time to time from out the -1 
sVTVpaDding woods or adjoiaidg prairie. And as 
for thdir rights, wliy they were the same as thos« 
of\the othdF citizens, which appeared to consist 
pritacipally in sitting around discussing the proba- 
bility of another ri^ in the Wabash, and occasion- 
ally going out to a comfiali on the oatukirts and , 
■ .spending a half day or so in cutting dovrn weed.'^ 
and bhasing squirrel and chipmunk deprodiitora on 
the aforesaid cereal. 

Th^re was one otiior diETorence between the ap> 
parerit duties of the men and the dogs wbicb 1 
ought to mention; the dogs did not fisb and the ineu 
did. \rhe men appeared to think it a duty to linb, 
and would frequontly sita hiUf day at a timn upoq 
a log \\ the sun, hordinga pole with a line attached 
when if was too ]?ot to hoe corn or weed the truck 
patch; something the dogs never did. On such oc- 
casionw the dogs usually lay .jn the shade and caught 
fleas, which was perhaps their fair share of the labor. 
I think neither could boast greatly orer the other 
of the success attending their efforts; the men and 
\vf% certainly caught a great many fish, bat then 
tha dofp abo Kteny^ a great u^&ny fleaA 
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I nerer knew for certain why the town remained 

there. May be, after all, it had a clear title to the 

rite on which it stood. It was not a very big town; 

a dozen or score of houses, most of thorn of logs, some 

of rough boards, some a mixture of the two, one part 

being of logs, with a crazy little lean-to of boards at 

the back, some whitewashed, but more with the 
color which nature and the elements had given 

them. 

Looking back at it now I more than half believe 
that what made the town stay there was the ferry. 

This might seem to have furnished good reason 
why it should not stay there, since it could evidently 
have gotten away by means of the ferry if it wanted 
to. But I do not think it wanted to. 

May be it would have done so if it had thought of 
it, but it so it was evident that the thought had 
never come to it; the town was not greatly given to 
thinking, but I do not really believe the reason for 
its staying was that it never occurred to it that it 
could go by way of the ferry if it wanted to. Possibly 
it expected the Wabash to rise high enough some 
time to take it away and so save it the trouble of 
going; I can not say positively as to that, I am in- 
clined to think it stayed because it liked to staj. 

And why nott 

In the first place it was a good location for sack 
a town. 



There was the riTer with plenty of flih to ha hai 
for the taking; the woods upon its banks abonnded 
with game, and was also a capital range for hogs. 
In the prairie^ a bit back from the river, the prairie 
chickens raised their yoang and waxed fat There 
were sand banks for the children to play upon; 
there was the periodical rise in the river, not to 
speak of passing flatboats and an occasional steamer 
to fnrnish topics for discassion. And then there 
was the ferry — ^the ferry, which gave dignity and im- 
portance to the towi> and a reputation throughout 
the country for miles on both sides of the river. 
Tes, I think it was the ferry which kept the town 
contented and happy and prevented any disposition 
on its part to wander away. 

The ferry boat was not unlike other ferries — the 
boat part of it, I mean. It consisted of what was 
known in those days as a '^ flatboat;" a low, flat 
boat constructed of strong timbers heavily planked 
over, and slightly turned up at either end, like the 
front end of the implement known among farmers 
ao a stoneboat, and used by them to draw stone off 
their fields. It swung from shore to shore by the 
force of the current There was a line of canoes, 
perhaps a doien in number, the one farthest away 
only being fastened to a stake driven securely into 
the earth at the bottoxa of the river, midway be- 



kween banki and some twenty rods abore the ferry 
To this canoe was attached, by means of long rope» 
and at eqnal distances from each other, other ca 
aoee, the last of which was in tnrn attached hy a 
rope to the ferry or flatboat, which in size was per 
haps ten or fifteen feet wide by twenty long. Nov 
when the ferry boat was pushed out from eithei 
bank, the force of the current would tend to carr} 
it down stream in a straight line, but being held 
from above by the long line of canoes and their at 
tachments, it could only swing in a circle. The 
water, pressing both against the side of the larger 
boat and of the canoes attached to it, propelled it 
to the middle of the stream with considerable ve- 
locity, sufficient, when the water was high, to com- 
pel it to make the other quarter of the circle and 
bring up at a point on the other shore exactly oppo- 
site from where it started, when it would be made 
secure by a chain thrown over a strong post set io 
the ground* Then a plank would be pushed out 
upon which passengers and teams could walk dr> 
shod to the land. 

If the river was low, and the current failed u 
bring the boat quite to shore, as it sometimes did 
&il of doing, the person in charge was ready, stand 
ing in the stem ^f the boat, to push it ashore with 



Now tbii ferry belonged to a person by ibe name 
of HcKinley. Mister McKinley he was oalled; and 
be was the only citizen of the town who was ever 
honored by bavinK this prefix attached to his name 
which fact argues that Mr. McKinley was a man o- 
importance and infloence in the commanity, an id 
deed be was. 

For, waa be not the owner of the ferry from which 
the town received its dignity, and npon which it 
depended for its fame! Had be not held oommnni- 
cation with the dignitaries of the State itself, and 
been granted authority — legal aothority — to run the 
ferry, an atoresaidt And did he not have proof ol 
the tact in the shape of a paper, printed in three oi 
four sizes of type, signed by the secretary of State 
tied with a red ribbon and sealed with the grear 
seals of the States both of Illinois and of Indiana 
declaring that "haviufjconSdence in the patriotism 
and integrity of Mr. William H. H. McKiDley. he i*- 
hereby gruoted authority, etc., to run a terry across 
the Wabash river, etc., etc.; the same being a river 
navigable by boats, etc, etc., and also consititutiofi 
the boundary line between the two States, as atore- 
•aid"? 

This charter Mr. McKinley had had framed and 
hong up in the rough porch in front of the log cabin 
in which he lived with his family of six, not coou^ 



tnir the dogs, which would have raised it to a round 
dozen at least 

This cabin of McKinley's stood near thp bank^ of 
the river, on the Indiana side; the banks on this 
side being seveial feet higher than on the other 
side. 

The house was only a few rods trom the ferrt 
landing, and any one entering the cabin could hard- 
ly fail to observe the charter where it hung in its 
frame by the door. 

The children osed, when it was first hung there. 
to come about the porch and gaze up at it in open- 
mouthed wonder and silent awe, and go away with 
minds full of imaginings of the many great things 
Mr. McKinley must have done to cause the author- 
ities of two States to certify to their confidence in 
and admiration of him, and to be to the trouble, too. 
of having it printed in big letters and little ones 
and putting the great seal of the State upon it, so that 
no one might so much as dare to doubt that its pos- 
sessor was indeed a great man, having the confi- 
dence of all of the great men of the country — one 
to whom it was proper and right should be given 
exclusive authority to run a ferry boat and charge 
people for riding on it. 

Ot course such a man must never be addressed 
btmiliArly, hence the children always, and the 




BOB genezmllr, addreued him u Mister McKinlcy, 
OocaaloDaltj, some man in whose cranial develup 
ment there was a hollow where his bnmp of rer- 
erence should hare been, would speak to him &« 
" McKinley," simply, or even as ** Mack," bat he 
seldom appeared to hear when thns spoken to, and 
children hearing him thns addressed wontd drop 
whatever employment they were en^ged in and 
look and listen, and seem to wonder whether Mister 
UcEinley would feel safficiently offended to ssk the 
anthorities to mete ont proper punishment to the 
man who thus failed to render the respect due to 
him in whom the State repiued such unbounded 
sonfidence and desired to see honored. 

Children are quick to catch the spirit of the teach- 
mgs of their elders, and in proportion as their im- 
affinationa are more active and their knowledge of 
the world more limited than those of older persons, bo 
are they more intensely affected by the things which 
they see and hear. To the children of this little 
town upon the banks of the Wabash the State rep- 
resented all earthly authority and power and dig^ 
aity; and knowii^ DothiDg of its duties or limita- 
tions, and nothing of legal forms or customs, they 
regarded any one who had held communication 
with it, mr been given any commission under it^ w 
partaking in a very great degree of tha graadoBr 



vrhich in their minds attached to it, and they looked 
npon snch a one as entitled to demand about what 
he ehoaa from other people, in the way of homage, 
at least 

If any shall say that 'reverence for their fellow- 
men or being greater or more worthy of honor 
than themselves, is not a feeling natural in man, or 
that by nature every man is inclined to regard him- 
self as possessing equal rights with every other 
man, I answer, that possibly it may be as you say 
acme time — ^when generations have come and gone 
in which, from the cradle to the grave, men shall 
have been taught by society, both by precept and 
practice, that all are at birth equal before the law — 
but at present the beliefs of past generations in the 
divine right of some to better birth than others, 
shows itself in our children, and causes them not 
only to yield to oppression too easily, but to regard 
with awe and reverence any who put forth a claim 
to superiority of birth, or to having been given au- 
thority by those entitled to exercise it. 

And so these barefooted, straw-hatted (when they 
had any hats at all), and linsey-clad children ac- 
knowledged the claim to honor and dignity put for- 
ward by the man to whom the State had granted a 
commission to charge for ferrying people across the 
If abaah, as being natural and proper. They may, 



■Dd, I think, did usiat in increasing the eitimate 
which Mr. McKinley at first felt disposed to pat 
upon the hooor done him, bj the readiness with 
which they acknowledged his claim to he valid and 
proper. 

Be this as it may, Mr. McKinley enjoyed the dig- 
nity ot his position and the honor accredited him 
of being the only man in the community with a pre- 
fix to his name, and being contented with the honor 
he left the work of running the ferry to any other 
member of the family who chose to attend to it. 

At first most frequently it was his wife who 
shouldered this duty in addition to the care of her 
household. Then the oldest of the children began 
to perform this service, and finally and by degrees 
the sole charge of the business was given over to 
her, or rather appeared to sottle about and devolve 
npon her natarally; probably from the fact that no 
matter what the weather, or the state of the water in 
the river, she was always ready to answer the call 
ot any one who desired to bo set across, and equally 
skillful and conrageons in the management of the 
boat 

I say "ihe," tor the boatman of the ferry was a 
girl 

At the time of my introducing her to the reader 
iihe waa nearly thirteen years old, tall, slim, grace- 
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\^fQl in ber motions as one of the willows which leant 
cVer the rilii^^d dips its twigs in the clear water 
fusi htelowlbhe lihidint; there, and equally as uncon- 
8ciotiii.QfSlie fact 

SeiahWnow as, standing npon the stem of the 
ferry, idie C^xerts Jier strength to push it well ap to 
thfi" landing with the flatboat pole. Her feet are 
bare, and feet and ankles are tanned as brown as 
that dead leaf floating with the current there. Her 
sun bonnet hat been thrown aside; her arms are 

bare and - brown half Way to the shoulder, and a 

•I . » 

mass of aoft brown bait ti^at would curl beautifully, 
ir>>&l^ ^t had proper ittt^ntion, hangs about her 
neck ,and shoulders. See now, as she bends her 
supple body to tbe work of forcing the boat ashore, 
how like t^ the willow the is. Yes, that is she. 
That is Nettie McKin^ey, or *' JTet," as she is famil- 
iarly called, for the reverence \^ch attaches to 
her fathef as being commissioned by two States to 
ran a ferry-boat does not descend tcp heV who runs 
it. Familianty; you know, is the road by which 
dignity vacates tbe premises. If Mr. McKinley was 
to run the f^rry and speak cheerfully and laugh and 
chat with everybody who crossed with him as his 
daughter does — great man though he is — he would 
prove the truth of my saying and cease to* be i.d- 
dragged with more respect than that bestowed upon 
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hif fellow villagers, and the evidoace of bii being a 
great man, and wise withal, lies in tbo tact that he 
does not mn the ferry, and do^a not permit people 
to address him too familiarly. 

And now let me introdnce another friend of mine; 
one whom yon mnst know it you are to jto with me 
to the end of this story, from the Wabash to the Rio 
Grande, and maybe hack a^ain. Dear reader, I 
present to yon the three P'a, Pbiueas Philip Phi- 
lander Johnson, eldest horn of MatUda S. and Abra- 
ham T. Johnson, aged fourteen. 

I say eldest bom, but there is some qnestioh abont 
that, as also whether he is most Phineas or Philan- 
der or Philip. 

It all comes abont in this way: 

He was one of triplets bom to the Johnsons two 
yean after the town was located and the same 
spring that the ferry was esttiblisbed. When it be- 
came *' norrated 'round," to use an ezproasion com- 
mon to the residents along the Wabash and in some 
other localities as well; when it became " norrated 
'round" that Mra. Johnsou had three babies, all 
bom on the same day and all boys, every married 
woman, not to mention many of the nnmarried 
ones, within ten miles of the ferry struck straight 
ottt for the Johnson's the moment they heard of it; 
*a4 eTWT one of them when they saw the new ar- 



riTals declared that they 'Mooked as near alike 
as three peas in a pod;" and old man Johnson 
who had a touch of the humorous in his compo- 
sition, finally declared that that was what they 
should be, and straightway named them Philip, 
Phineas and Philander, but when some one asked 
him which was Philip and which the others, he re- 
plied that ^ he had not decided yet, and it didnH 
make no difference no way since nobody could tell 
tother from which, but as soon as they got growed 
op a bit he %wed to separate 'em out and mark 
'em, and haTe the mark recorded same's they do 
calves and pigs." 

But alas and alack! two of the innocents crossed 
over to the land of eternal sunshine before a short 
month had gone by; and as no one knew which of 
the Fs it was that passed over and which remained, 
and as people said that anyway the one that stayed 
was properly the heir of those who went, it was 
finally decided that this one should have all the 
names — ^hence Philip Phineas Philander Johnson, 
or more commonly Phil, or the three Fs. 

Now if any of my readers are inclined to meta- 
physics and the study of the occult^ I suggest to 
them that here is a field for thought 

What, probably or possibly, is the effect upon the 
tw# Pb who passed over before being distinguished 
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in the minds ot their parents from the one who re- 
mained, and what will be the effect upon him of 
thus receiving the appellation by which his brothers are 
entitled to be known ? Will the confusion of things 
and names and persons here affect the /caniiii—\ believe 
that the term — which our yi-nng friend to whom I have 
just introduced you will be able or compelled to create 
for himself ? And will the aura of those who passed 
over be in any way affected by the acts of 
him who remains, and who not only bears the names 
to which they are entitled, hut is indistin^uishal'ly and 
permanently mixed up with them in tlic minds of the 
parents and the community hi which the latter is still 
living ? 

You will note that Phil is not greatly difforont 
from other boys of his age and surroundings, 
I may as well tell you here, so that you mny w.-i Kiif- 
fer any disappointment later on, that now that he 
is a man he is not greatly different from other men. 
This is Just a plain narrative of the lives of plain 
everyday people, possessed of plain evcrday virtues 
and weaknesses ; and that there has been anything 
worth recording in their lives is due rather to the 
circumstances by which at times they have been 
surrounded than to any extraordinarily hercic qual- 
ities possessed by them. There are thousands 
equally heroic by nature of whom the v/orld ncvei 



heard, for the reason that heroism is so common a 
rirtne among the people. 

That which is ont of the common only is made 
matter of history. 

The everyday life of the common people of this 
and most other countries is iillod with acts of hero- 
ism; heroic forbearance under multiplied wronfi[s; 
heroic self-denial, growing out of love for country 
and family and friends, I do not write this narra- 
tive because there was or is anything worthy of 
chronicling in the people of whom T write, but rath- 
er because of tho events by which they were sur- 
rounded and in which they played their part by 
reason of being there. 

Phil Johnson noWyis^as you see, a common enough 
looking boy, in blue jean overalls and hickory shirt 
His straw hat has lost half its brim, but so have 
the hats of half the boys of his age throughout the 
town, and the other half will bo gone in another 
week. What would you expect of hats that serve 
the purpose of footballs nearly as much as of head 
gear among a crowd of growing young savageSi 
such as most boys are? 

If you do not believe Phil is growing, look at hit 
pants — half-way up to his knees now, exposing the 
-hM ot a wdil'turned leg, and preparing to show 

rtiil more ot it before the first frost 

I 



Tes, hli hot) is freokled and Unned with the inn, 
and hit hair has been given a lick and a promiie to- 
day — probably for ioveml days; possibly the prom- 
ise withont the lick; bnt if the lick, then it was 
giren with a coarse comb that was lacking half its 
teeth, and the promise was of a more thorongh 
combing some other time, and will probably be kept 
next Sunday, when hla mother compels him to put 
on a clean shirt and oreralla and slick himself up 
generally, preparatory to going to "meetin*;" for I 
would not have yon think the town wholly without 
gospel privileges. On the contrary, services are 
held with considerable regularity every third Sun- 
day — in the open air if the weather permits, and, 
if not, in the house— the only one, by the way, 
bnilded wholly of boards of which the town can 
boast — in which, daring the winter months, the dis- 
trict school is kept 

One thing I wish to remind my reader of, lest he 
or she may have forgotten. 

We forget so many things as we get along np io 
years. 

I would not be a bit surprised, now, if yon, dear 
reader, wonld deny that you were ever in love with 
a freckled, sun-browned girl with bare ieet and a 
ealieo frock, bnt everybody knom yon have been. 

Wky 111 wager a box of tke best Havanas that I 
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go with yon back to the old neighborhood 
where yon were raised and get proof enongh to con- 
Tict yon in a justice's court of having been in lore 
with a dozen snch in yonr boyhood days. 

And yon, dear madamOi to my positive knowl- 
edge yon were in love a half dozen times at leasts 
or thought yon were, before you got out of short 
drosses. 

Some of yonr sweethearts were fair skinned, tow- 
headed little men in nankeen waists that buttoned 
onto their pants, and some of them wore round- 
abouts, and some wore coats and tucked their pants 
into their boot legs so as to show their red tops; 
and all of them were heroes in your sight, veritable 
lords and knights, worthy to rank with the greatest 
and noblest of earth. Oh, you can not deceive me. 
I have the wisdom which comes of years and expe- 
rience, and I know all about it. 

Now, if yon want to recall old memories and see 
yourself as you were before the cares and burdens 
of life existed for you, just you watch what's left of 
the P's for a little while. 

There, didn't I tell yont 

He has left the crowd of youngsters with whom 
he was playing and is off in the direction of the 
fanry. 

He hM heard a halloo which he knows eomes 



from Mm* on« on the other side of the rlrer want- 
ing to be ferried across, and is off like a shot to help 
Kettie with the boat. No, do, doa't stop him. Let 
him go; there is nothing in natare more innocent 
than the lores of children, of boys for girls and girls 
for boys. For pity's sake do not do anything to 
make them ashamed of their love. A knowledge 
of what sin is and its possibilities cornea soon 
enough; let them be innocent while they may. 
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CHAPTER SECX)Na 

•TAXTINO OUT TO MAKX A M1LLI0V. 

Ab Phil came over the hank Nettie was just in tht 
Act of pushing the hoat off shore, having already 
loosened the chain with which it was fastened, ano 
thrown it apon the boat She had purposely de- 
layed a little in doing this, making pretenses that 
the chain would not unfasten, but the moment she 
heard the sound of running feet on the bank above, 
the difficulty vanished and she began to push off. 

Phil gave a shove at the prow and sprang on 
board, going at once to the tiller for the purpose ol 
00 tarning the rude cratt as to get the best use of 
the current in forcing it across. Evidently he wa^ 
well acquainted with the handling of it The truth 
iflk he seldom spent much time any where else than 
on or abont the ferry unless on compulsion from his 
parenta. Ever since Nettie began to manage the 
boat Phil had been her assistant as often as be 
oonld escape from the tasks assigned him at home. 

"'Spect he's down to the ferry," was always th^ 
reply of any member of the Johnson family whop 

any other member inquired where Phil was. 
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Ai for the childnn of his own ige belonging to 
ether families, they never inquired of Ms own peo- 
ple of his whereaboats; if he was not in sight on 
the promises, neither cutting wood in front of the 
door, weeding the trucli patch or picking up chipa, 
they knew at once that ho had been sont off on an 
errand, in which ca&o it was no use to aslc for him, 
or he was at the ferry; and it was there that they 
went to make their inquiries. 

"Phil's got to chopivood this aftornooo;" "Phil's 
got to hoe the onions;" "Phil's fuUier mado htm go 
hunt the hogs down in the bottom; they're guin' to get 
'em home and finish fattin' 'em." All these among 
other reasons Nettie herself had boon hoard to give 
in answer to questions as to \?hero Phil was; which 
simply goes to show the oiistence of a pretty good 
understanding between thorn, and that Phil was in 
the habit of reporting to her any preissiug engage- 
ment made for him by his parents in advance of 
his meeting them. 

In fact the intimacy between Phil and Nettie had 
been of so long standing that no one had observed 
it« beginning, or appeared to notice its existence 
any more than if they had been brother and sister. 
To the children themselves it appeared^-as it cei*- 
tainly wai — the most natural thing in the woiid. 
Bettie's Bnt memory of the £arry whioh waft b«r 



ftmt memory oi any thing, wns of playing ?rith other 
children about it, and Phirs memory went no fur- 
ther back. 

When Nettie first began to manage the ferrjboat 
Phil was by to encourage her in her ambition, and 
when the boat made its fir:ft trip with her in charge 
Phil wont along to assist. 

That was years ago now, and Phil had alwayi 
been her chief assistant since. Not that he was the 
only one she had, for every child in the village was 
more or less at the ferry, and not one of them had 
reached the mature age of twelve years without 
having, one time or another, stood at the tiller and 
tried to guide the boat But none of them seemed 
so greatly to enjoy the fun or labor — which ever 
you desire to conj^ider it, or to so persistently hang 
around the boat as Phil. And so it was that gradu- 
ally he came to be looked upon as in some way one 
of the managers of the ferry, having rights if not 
duties there. 

All this, I say, had seemed natural enough to 
eTcrybody, and to none more so than to Phil and 
Nettie. 

That there could be any reason why they should 
blush to acknowledge the intimacy which existed 
between them had never occurred to either, or at 
iMsfc not until a few days previous to the time ef 



wbiob T write, nor did sither nndentand wliy it wu 
lo now. 

Only recently a strange feeling had spmnK np in 
their hearts; one which made them shy of each oth- 
er in the presence of older persons. Jast why it wak 
so, neither could well have told; and indeed they 
would probably have denied its existence. It be^an 
when a short time before a couple of gentlemen, 
one ol whom lived in a railroad town ten miles away, 
bnt who occasionally had business which required 
him to travel the road to the ferry and so was 
known to Nettie by sight, and another, a young 
man she bad never seen, had crossed together. 

Phil was away at the time, and having as it 
chanced always seen them together when he had 
crossed heretofore, the gentleman noticed his ab- 
aeuco and inquired of the girl if her brother was 
■ick that she was tending the ferry alone. 

"Who, Phil?" she asked in reply; adding: "He 
aiu't ray brother. He's Mr. Johnson's boy, and he 
could't help run the boat to-day 'cause he has to 
hoe in the truck patch." 

" But isn't he hired to help you tend the ferry? " 
asked the gentleman. "I supposed you were both 
tlr. McKiuIey's children." 

"Oh, n(s" answered Nettie, "Phil isn't hired, ho 



Am tMAJtan to blouml #1 

fust helps me because he likes tc* run the boat, and 
beca use — beca u se — " 

She blushed and stoiif)ed. She was j^oinj; to sa} 
*• because we like each other." hut sorntUhni^. p«r 
baps it was the amused •iuule phiyiri^ around tht 
mouth of her questioner, caused ao euibarrassed 
feelings: before urj known to her. 

The gentleman tiuished the sentence for her by 
adding: 

^Because he is your sweetheart eh!" And tor 
the first time in her life she blu.shed. Just why she 
blushed she C/Ould not have told. Indeed, I suppose 
she did not know she was blushing, but she knew 
that her face felt suddenly uncomfortably warm, 
and she turned away and preteti led to be busy with 
the tiller, and never once again looked at either 
fZ^entleman, neither replied to their smilingly pro- 
nounced ''good byes" as they left the boat And 
when, after completing his stint Tor the afternoon, 
Phil Joined her at the ferry as usual, she greeted 
him less boisterously than was her custom, and when 
any one was by appeared shy of him, and as it she 
wished to avoid being seen silting or standing by 
his side. Phil felt this shyness rather than saw it 
with his natural eyes, and instinctively tried to 
keep closer to her than ever, which only seemed to 
make her the more anxious to keep away from him. 



WlwB he went home and to bed that nif^ht he had 
for the first time in his life, a feeling that there was 
■omething wronK with the universe some way, as if 
the world waa ont of kelter and needed tixing, 
thouKh jnst how or why he coald not say. 

Bnt the next day when he went again to the fer- 
ry the feeling had all passed away and the world 
had resumed its natural briglitness. Nettie, too, 
appeared to have forgotten, it she had ever had any- 
thing to remember, for she hailed him with ac- 
customed familiarity, and they spenta pleasant half 
day together, though once or twice when grown 
people were around there was something about 
Nettie quite indefinable to Phil, yet which caused a 
■light return of the feeling of the night before. 

Bat the feeling, whatever it was, passed in a mo- 
ment, and when he went to bis dinner and hia after- 
noon stint of weeding in the truck patch be was 
light hearted as a boy could be and did an unusu- 
ally good job of weeding; and the next day when 
he had chopped and split enough wood for his 
mother to bake with and was again at liberty, and 
hearing the halloo of some one wanting to cross the 
river, he darted away as we have seen, with heart 
u light as his heels. 

Ab we have seen, too, Nettie was waiting and 
hoping for hii ooming; even pretending to thoee 



who wiBhed to be bronght across that she was hav- 
ing trouble in nnfasteoing the boat, in order to give 
Phil time to get there before she cast offl 

Had she been straining her eyes in an effort to 
recognize the parties waiting to come over as in- 
tently as she was straining her ears to catch the 
sound of Phil's approaching steps, she would ha^e 
seen that the travelers were the same gentlemen 
who had crossed over two days before^ to one of 
whom she owed the knowledge of her ability to 
blush; in which case she would probably have hur* 
ried to push off before Phil's arrival, instead of mak- 
ing an excuse to await his coming. 

When Phil had taken the tiller after jumping 
aboard, Nettie went and stood by him, and^ all un- 
conscious of the strangers watching them, laughed 
and chatted merrily, their eyes meanwhile observ- 
ing the motion of the boat, and Phil moving the 
tiller this way and that almost mechanically, as 
long practice in a thing enables any one to do. 

As they neared the opposite shore Nettie picked 
apthe chaiUy and the moment the boat touched 
sprang ashore, ready to throw it over the post placed 
there for that purpose^ when, glancing up, she rec- 
c^nized the travelers, and was instantly covered 
with confusion. All the old feeling of embarrass- 
■irat oama back to her, and she stood for a bxiaf 
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4pac« of time with her hands extended as if in ttic 
act of letting the ring drop over the Btake, bat for 
getting to let go of it, while the blood suffused bei 
tace and neck. 

" So the captain's mate haa returned, has hel " 
interrogated the elder gentlemao, glancing from 
Nettie to Phil and back again; and then added, 
laughingly, " The brave knight performa the service 
required of bim by the powers which be, and in- 
ttantly flies to the presence of bis sweetheart;" at 
which his companion laughed also. 

Neither Phil nor Nettie knew just what he meant 
by his remark, but they did know that in some mild 
way they were being made sport of for being so 
mach together, and instantly they became silent. 
Only once during the few momenta they were swing- 
ing back to their starting point did either speak, 
and then Phil asked some simple question in a low 
tone, which Nettie answered in a still lower one, 
and without looking at him; and when the gentle- 
men bad left the boat and ridden up the bank and 
oat of sight, she also went np the bank and into 
her father's cabin, and did not return for more than 
an hour, and not until Phil had gone homa 

The next morning, when Mr. Johnson, standing 
at the foot of the ladder which led up into the loft 
of Uf itei7-wad-«-half log oobin, uid iookiof op it 



the open landiDg above his head, called flnt, '^Phil,^ 
and then ''Oh, Phil," two or three timeSi and fet- 
ting no answer had climbed to his sleeping place 
with the intention of waking him by some more 
vigorous measures, he foand the loft empty. Phil 
was not there, 

*' Blamed if the youngster ain't np and out 
aVeady," he said aloud, as he descended to the low- 
er floor again; "wonder what's on hand to make 
him turn out without being called?'' 

** PhiFs up a'ready," he said to the boy's mother, 
as he passed trom the log part into the frame kitch- 
en in which she was preparing breakfast. " Where 
d'ye s'pose he is; ain't gone down to the terry before 
breakfast, I reckon?" 

Whether Mrs. Johnson felt a sudden premonition 
of evil, or whether she thought her husband had 
been mistaken in supposing that Phil had arisen, I 
can not tell, but she laid down the knife with which 
•he was turning her corn cakes and went into the 
other room and up the ladder, as her husband had 
done. She was gone some minutes, and returne<i 
with a scared look upon her face. She held in her 
htnd a piece of paper, evidently the blank leaf tori) 
from some school book, on which was scrawled, in 
A big luuid: 



"Tell Nettie Pre gone away; when I're made ■ 
million of doUen 111 cam back and marry her. 
-Phil." 
Two weeki later, a letter addressed in the samw 
■choolboy hand arrired, and waa given to Mrs. John- 
Bon. It ran as followi: 
"DjJia UoTHE>: 

I'm goin to go to Kansas to herd cattle fnr a 
man. We are goia throagh with teams. When I 
get a good farm and lots of cattle of my own 111 
oone back after yon alL 

Tonr affectionate son, 

Fkil. 
Poet akrip. Tell Nettie" 
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CHAPTER THIRa 

nrrtojvT ot thi btampsds— ridiko the trail. 

Ride ! ride like the devil ! ride for your life, man 
Stick spar in your pony's flank, and press hard and 
press long; lean low over your saddle bow — speak 
quick, Bbarp words of encouragement and command 
to your beast, and ride for your life ! for behind you. 
like the WAves of a mad sea, are ten thousand fright- 
ened ateerst and you are scarce the length of your 
horse ahead of them ! If your pony stumble — if in 
the darkness ot night made black by overhanging 
clonds his foot shall strike a prairie dog hole, or if 
he fail to clear at a bound the ruins of some desert- 
ed corral, the location of which neither hoi^o nor 
rider knows anything of — if anything happen by 
which his speed is checked but for one short mo- 
ment — the hoofs that are thundering at your heels 
shall tramp every semblance of humanity out of 
your body before you can utter a prayer or curse I 

It was in the spring of 1SS~ that Maxwell's big 
herd started up the trail from the Rio Qrande coun- 
try on their long journey through Texas and the Id- 

diaa Territory to Kansas, For months the Msji 
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welU, kidtd ^7 thoir men, had baen Toaadiaf vy 
Hid bnodtngand preparing for the trip, and finall; 
all waa readj, and the herd was started North. 
Herds starting from aa low down as Laredo, or any- 
where in Soothem Texas, mast start early in the 
season, as it is an all summer drire if cattle are to 
be brought through in good condition. 

Maxwell had in this drive a good roond fite thou- 
sand longhoms, or Texan steers, mostly threi^year- ' 
olds. The plan was to take them No^h byvoasy 
stages to well up in the Indian Terri£ory, wiiiter 
there, and push them into market as early as- they 
oonld be got into fit condition. 

The outfit consisted of ten men, besides a cook. 

Sach of the ten men was supplied with seTBral 
Spanish ponies tor ridins; for on such driTei fre- 
quent changes of hors^are absolutely nec«ssai7' ' 
The cook waa furnishgd with a pair of stout males<^ 
a wagon for ** ohnck " or provisions, consiatinff prin- . 
eipally of boane and black coffee, ttiough a atoer ii ' 
always killed when needed on such exijMditioiis, par- . 
ticularly when passing through stri^ of country'', 
where there are cattle at range. - T i ' . ^ 

Cattle men, as a rule — ^to which there are ez«ep- 
tieiis — much prefer having men is their efli^y, 
when they want fresh meat^ kill a steito or heiier 
bearing some brand other than their owd, and, ^ 



mppland it as a good joke — a sort of sharp trick. 
Haman nature is not mnch different on the plains 
than elsewhere; neither are cattle men or cowboys 
worse than others; but those who engage in the 
business as employers or employed do so either from 
a desire to acquire wealth rapidly or a love of free- 
dom from the restraints of law, and it is natural 
among such that a disregard for legal rights, even a 
pleasure in disregarding them, should manifest it- 
self; but let the sympathies of this class be appealed 
to — ^let a companion, or even a stranger, be in need, 
and none so ready to extend a helping hand; and 
the most ready of all is often he who is most prompt 
on occasion to wrong another in the killing of a 
steer or branding a mavarick. 

The drive had been on the road but two or three 
days, and was hardly broken in — long-horned steers 
that have never been handled except as they were 
caught with a lasso, thrown to the ground and 
branded with a hot iron, never get very well broken 
in, even to driving in a bunch — when, just as night 
approached, a rain storm came up accompanied 
with windy and at once the herd began to drift; 
that iS| to work slowly ahead with the storm. 

The only thing to do when a herd begins drifting, 
and especially if it be a large one, is for the herders 
U keep with it^ riding in front and at the sides; 



keeping it from breaking np into bancbei, and m 

becoming separated. Cattle do not travel rery rap- 
idly in such cases, bat they keep moving steadily, 
with beads down, nosns close to the gronnd, and 
any effort to etop them is likely to result in the 
thine moat to be dreaded — a stampede, and a divia- 
ion of the drove into bnnches, whereby it is likely 
to become mixed witli other herds. 

When the storm oamo up, tiie men, a few at a 
time, went buck to tbo cook'n wa^on and secured 
such provender as they could for themselves, caught 
and mounted frcsli ponies aud resumed their placea 
in the line which they had formed about the drift- 
ing herd, endeavoring by tho singing of songs and 
by keeping even pace with the cattle as they drifted 
to keep them from bccomiug uneasy, and lo hold 
ibem together. 

And now, reader, if you have ever hankered after 
the free and easy life of a cowboy, this is a good 
time to think the matter over and arrive at a de- 
cision. 

Fancy yourself one of Maxwell's bands on this 
drive and the night in question. Ton have been in 
tbe saddle all day and hav^ changed horses twice; 
the night is black, but you have been out on dark 
nights, and on rainy nights and on horseback b»- 
Ion. Ttry well Mow recall, if you can, th« dark- 
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•sk night in which yon were ever oat. Imagine the 
rain falling steadily and every now and then rus- 
tled and rattled about by a gust of wind, yourself 
astride of a Spanish pony, who would feel insulted 
if he thought you considered him thoroughly broke, 
even to the saddle, and by you. We are on a prai- 
rie miles, yes hundreds of miles, in extent over 
which neither of ns have ever ridden, and we are 
two of but a handful of men in charge of some thou- 
sands of half wild steers drifting with the storm. 

We separate here; you turn your pony's head 
with the storm and ride slowly in advance of the 
drifting herd. I continue on out of your sight and 
hearing, and then do as you have done, turn my 
pony's head with the wind, and drift. 

Yon are alone now; you see nothing, unless per- 
chance a flash of lightning discloses for an instant 
a sea of horns, of long slim horns above a mass oi 
black moving beasts liable at any moment to be- 
come frantic with fear and rush at you and over 
yon, trampling you down and mangling you beyond 
possibility of recognition. 

Hour after hour the storm beats down and the 
cattle drifL You were soaked through and through 
hoars aga For hours you have not so much as 
teen the pony's head upon which you ride; you do 
not know which way or where you are going, or 



how going, only that yon an driftistar with the 
itorm and the herd. Ton hear Ihs tramp of feet, 
the rattle of horns knocking againit each other, 
and occasioaally the Toice of another herder ting- 
ing, or rather yelling, for the double purpoee ef 
keeping the steers as qniet iM may be and of letting 
bis companions know about, where he a. 

Ton attempt to lift ap an answering roice, bnt 
the wind comes with a gnst, snatobei yoar eom- 
brero from yoor bead and whirli it away in the 
darkness. If there was only the leut bit of light it 
would look like a great dusky bat sailing throagh 
the air, but it is too dark to see anything; and be- 
sideSr the same gmt of wind that robbed yon of 
your sombrero drove the words yon were trying to 
speak back into your mouth and down yoar throat 
chokinf; you and forcing you to tarn aside your 
head to catcb breath again as yon ride to-night with 
Maiwell's drive of Texas steers. 

And just as you turn your head, and before yoa 
can catch your breath, the steers stampede, Tom 
hat carried by the wind and skimming over their 
backs has done it Too feel the first mighty im- 
pulse, the first frightened thrill of that compacted 
mass; the ground trembles, and for an instant, with 
the wind in your throat, you are oonfased and im- 
agine yooraelt in a storm at sea. Only tiu a^ty 



•f your pony savae you from instant death, for yo« 
are in the lead and the herd that is coming dowo 
apon yon is as blind with fear as are yon with the 
darkness. 

Only ten minutes since the stampede began and 
it seams an hour; you are a mile, miles from where 
yon started and still aliye but not out of danger 
A Texas steer is almost as fleet of foot and long of 
wind as a cow pony, and you had but a few yards 
the starts having kept close up to them that your 
presence might quiet them. You are gaining on 
them, however, and they may slacken their pace 
any moment now. 

But no, they have taken fresh fright and are rush- 
ing on faster than ever« And— what's thatf Qreat 
God! they are closing in on the sides. In the dark- 
ness the edges of the drive have moved faster than 
the center and yon are flanked upon both sides, 
and in their fright now they are closing in instead 
of scattering. 

Something touches your stirrup as you ride; yon 
feel the presence of something beside you, keeping 
even pace with you; you think it a steer and that 
the herd has quite closed in on you; but no, it is 
another rider and another pony. In the race we 
who separated in front of the drive hours ago are 
driven tegether by the pressure of the herd upon our 
richt and e<Br left We are still behind the leaden 



■pon both flanks. We do not ae« this, we fbel tint 
it is bo; there is sooidthin^ in the air, in the trem- 
bling of the gronnd, in the efforts of the animals we 
ride to put forth increased speed that tells it to as. 

But how dark it is. We lean forward apon our 
saddle bows; we strain our eyes; we drire our row- 
els afresh into the flanks of our steeds, we fly 
through the darkness. 

There comes a flash ot lif^htning, not Tirid, but 
enoagh to show us the ground in front and the hord 
oloaing in upon ns. There is but a little space on 
either side not filled by the black mass of moving 
bodies and horns. 

The lif^bt has ranished now and we can feel tbe 
darkness arouad and about us ; and now we feel the 
touch of warm bodies against our legs; tbe herd has 
closed in upon as; we are a part of the mass of 
surging brutes, surrounded, doomed. 

Only for an instant Another flash of lightning 
and an opening appears; we lack bat a length of 
being in the lead, our ponies see it, understand it, 
put forth new strength and clear the press. We are 
saved. No, one falls, his pony's foot cangbt in a 
prairie dog hole, and the mass surges over him. To- 
morrow search will be made and a mass of blood 
and mangled flesh will be found and given each 
burial aa is possible, but for that he who rides has 



Bottme to think. He is out of the mass and again 
in the lead and a good ten miles from the point 
where the stampede began, and the surging mass of 
bodies and horns behind is beginning to recover 
firom its fright^ to check its speed. He is saved. 

But how do yon like to ride the drivef Has the 
wild free life of the cowboy the same charm for 
yon it had before you rode this night with Maxwell's 
herd? 

When the morning came after the stampede and 
the ride from which one never returned, the drive 
was found to have been kept well together, consid- 
ering the distance and the character of the night 
It had divided into two parts, but luckily both had 
taken the same general directiou and bad come to a 
halt when the storm ceased near daybreak, mot 
more than two or three miles apart, so that the dif- 
ficulty of gathering them togother was not great 
But it was noon before all the herders had oppor- 
tunity to get anything to eat or to change their 
tired ponies for fresh ones. 

Among the last to show up at camp was one of 
the men who was in front of the drive when the 
staspede began. What remained of the other had 
bMA buried two hours before and a rude mark 
placed over the hastily dug grave* 

' That was a dose call you had last night Fhil,^ 
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remarked one of the men. "I thought jon and 
Bob had both goue on the long drire. I knew yon 
and he were in front, and was afraid the brutes had 
pushed ahead at the sides so ob to flank you. I was 
half way back on the side to which the wind wai 
blowing and could hear you while you couldn't 
hear me, but I kept calling to the boys in front of 
me to keep singing or calling so we could each know 
where we all were and keep the steers as much to- 
gether aa possible. When the cattle started I 
thought of you and Boh, for I wasn't in any special 
danger myself, not more than common at such 
times; and when that flash of lightning came I saw 
you both, ]'u3t for a second, must have been on a bit 
of a rise just then, so I could see the whole mass of 
bmtes and you and Bob bein' closed in on, but only 
a few lengths behind the forua]o.jt of the drive. I 
hoped then you'd both come through, but I reckon 
Bob's pony must have stumbled. WelKeverybody's 
gotto ride that trail sometime but I'd rather die 
dome other way than bd trampled to death by a lot 
of longhorn steera." 

" I, too," returned the other. * I don't believe I'm 
a ooward, but there are things about this business 
that are a little bit too rocky tor comfort. I'v* 
mora than half a mind to say that this will b« my 
latt drive. Soon'i we round up in Kaosaa guess I'll 
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Mfckle up with the company and take what'i coming 
to me and start in for myself somewhere.'' 

•* Goin' back to the States?" 

'^No; at least not yet I must make a stake first; 
a little one, anyway. I was only a boy when I left 
h<mie — ran away, yon know — and I promised not to 
go back iintil I was worth a million. Then I dropped 
down a peg or two, and fixed the line at a big ranch 
and lots of cattle; and I must at least ha?e a little 
ranch and a few cattle, or Fd be ashamed to show 
myself in the old neighborhood.'' 

** Well, you came mighty nigh being saved that 
feronble. I calculate you were only ob0 l^vxp ahead 
of death last night, and not much tim^ to ipare to 
make it in. But what's the use of whinin'f Better 
eat our chuck while we can get it." And the two 
turned to the lay-out provided by the oook, and pto- 
ceeded to satisfy their appetites: 

And this is Phil Johnson,Uhe man who so nar^ 
rowly escaped death last night, and is now sitting 
on a bit of limestone rock, drinking black coffee 
from a tin cup and eating grub from a chuck wagon; 
the boy you used to know when he lived in that 
little town on the Wabash, and 'tended ferry with 
Nettie McEinley when^not engaged in weeding the 
trock patch, bringini( in wood for his mother* w 
hunting hogs or cattle in the river bottomi. He 



not got the million dollars yet, yon see, not eren tkt 
nnch and big lot of cattle, but he has been to Kjin- 
na, u he said in his letter to bis mother that be 
was going to do, and from Kansas has drifted to the 
[jone Star State, where we now find him drifting 
back again, a rider for Maxwell, one of the largest 
cattle men of the West 

Tes, he is grown. He is a man now. Let me 
see — it was five, six, eight years ago that he ran 
away from home because his little sweetheart left 
him one day without saying good-bye, and hid away 
in her father's cabin. How time flies. Eight and 
fourteen — that makes twenty-two. Pbil is a year 
past his majority now, and Nettie herself is past 
twenty. 

The acoidental reference of Phil's companion to 
the States called np memories which haunted Phil 
all that day and the next and the next. He could 
not forget the aid home; oh no, he had never for- 
gotten it, nor the ferry, nor Nettie; neither liis pur- 
pose of going back some day and surprising them 
all by the amount of wealth he wunld display; but 
the desire to return had nerer been so strong upon 
him as now. 

Perhaps it was because of his narrow etoape from 
4eath in the stampede, though, as for that, he had 
hMB near death often before in those eight jtm. 



Irer tinoe he left home — or, at least, ever nnce 
arriyiDg in Kansas with the emigrant he fell in with 
a few days after leaving — he had lived npon the 
frontier; most of the time as a herder of cattle. 
Twice he had formed one of a little company that 
had followed a party of cattle thieves across the Rio 
ttrande into old Mexico, and retaken the stolen 
beeves after a smart skirmish, in which men had 
bitten the dust npon both sides; and once, when 
with a herd in New Mexico, he had had a brash with 
the Comanches, and came near getting his scalp 
lifted. And all this time he had kept in mind his 
promise of some time going back to the old neigh- 
borhood and Nettie. 

He had not, however, made much headway to- 
ward the million or even the ranch and cattle. He 
had lived in the main the life of other cowboys, 
which means getting anywhere from fifteen to fifty 
dollars a month and spending it whenever opportu- 
nity offers. What could one expect of such a boy 
and such companions! 

Yet Phil had not been drunken or wild, as many 
are; he had simply spent freely when he had any- 
thing to spend and a chance to spend it Nothing 
is to hard to resist as the temptation to spend when 
Among those who are in the habit of spending free- 
ly; and nowhere in the world, or amon^r any class 



iti men, li one more meanly thought of for ninBrd* 
lineBs than among cowboys. 

Phil's oatSt was always of the best His saddle 
cost fifty dollars. His spars were of silver; his 
pistols finely mounted; his blankets were made in 
old Mexico, and were thick and heavy and fine, and 
he dressed in the best of cowboy style. He gener- 
ally owned a pony or two besides, but ponies are 
cheap— from fifteen to fifty dollars — a month's 
wages. And this was the extent of Phil's savings 
to date; this the start he had made upon his mill- 
ion. 

Bot now, as he rode day after day, or stood his 
lonely guard at night, his thoughts turned more se- 
riously to the past and also to the future. For the 
first time he realised fully that the years were paas- 
iny, and that if ever he was to make good in any 
eonsiderabla degree his boyish boaat of secnriug a 
eompetence and returning to the village of his birth, 
it was time he set about it He had not really in- 
tended for earnest what ha had said to his com'pan- 
ion the morning after the stampede about this drive 
with Maxwell being his last That was said with- 
out consideration, or at least without any very gi-eat 
consideration, but it proved in the end to be a 
prophecy. The more he thought of the words he 
I'ul spoken, the more he determined to ma>>i. them 
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good^nd he resoWed to leave his employer the me- 
meni^ie ooiald do ao with a few haiidred dollars 
ahead, and^ begin in earnest the work of making ^ 
a home for himself and — and, yesi Ifettie; that is, 
it she had not forgotten him — if she had not married 
fOBie one else. 

He wondered if she had forgotten; if she had mar^- 
ried. Sometimes he fiincied she had and tried to pie- 
tort her liTing in the little old town on the banks of 
thei Wabash as the wife of one of his former play- 
mateti At first this idea rather amused him; he had 
been gone long enongh and had seen enongh of the 
wt>t\d to have a realizing sense of what a qniet, out of 
the way place it waa. Not even a flatboat floating 
down with tiieoarreht any more, to break the monot- 
ony of lifSi Im the little town. True, there had not 
been many sttoh when he was a boy, but he could re 
mf^iber a law; could even remember seeing an oc- 
4^9n|J Utile steam vessel working its way to the 
uiall eity fbrty miles up the stream. But all that 
was over na#; no steamers, no flatboats even; the 
taiboads had caused all that to cease being profit 
able, iLttd at the same time by building up larger 
towns at shorts distances away, had left this little 
imra wfthomfc a thing to furnish oTcitement or even 
to stimulate conversation. Tliinking of it he conM 
net help wondering if the iuaat>Ltants were itUl 
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talking of the last 0atboat which floated down the 
rirer f«ir years beforo he lefl and got magged and 
. innk a half mile below the ferry. 

Ah, yes, the ferry. He had gone with Kettle and 
a lot of other children to see the boat where she lay. 
Joe Bronson was among them he remembered. He 
wondered if Joe lived there still, and if he hadn't 
been making np to Nettie dnring these years of hii 
own absence. 

Then he began to be jealoos of hia probable riral. 
The thought whioh had bat a moment ago provoked 
but a mild species of curiosity, a wanting to know, 
had, now that it took different shape and a person- 
ality, excited an uneasy feeling which reminded 
bim of the time he noticed Nettie's shyness, and he 
felt half tempted to quit the drive at once and break 
for home then and there. But he remembered his 
hoaat of eeming back rich and he felt ashamed to 
return empty handed. Then came thonghts of hia 
mother and all her kindness and self sacrifice. He 
rememberod how she had worked and economized 
in order that the family might be kept together and 
comfortable. He did not realise it at the time, bat 
he understood it all now, and he compared her la- 
bors with his own and her spending with hU, sinot 
he started oat for himself, and he felt ashamed and 
huBiliat«d. Hard as he saw his own lifo as a mw^ 



tej to kay« bMn, he felt tkat her life had been in- 
oeMpanUj harder; for it was a life of ceaselees 
toil, ef ditiei mever ended and without a thing to 
totak the Moaotony from year end to year end. 

^ N# wender the folks nsed to talk ot that iat- 
boat itettinff snagf^ed four years after it occurred/' 
he mnttored, *'why, hang it all, that's the only 
thing that erer did occur so far as I can remember; 
there Jrasn't anything else they could talk about." 

'^ And how mother used to scrimp and save every 
penny and go without things herself for us chil- 
dren ; " to his mind ran on. *' I believe the twenty- 
five cent pieces we used to get to spend at Christ- 
mas and the fourth of July cost her more self-denial 
than it would me to have sent home a thousand dol- 
lan.'' 

^ And father, too, he must be getting old now; 
liow jolly he used to be with us youngsters. Think 
of hii naming us triplets Philip, Philander and 
Phineaa. He must have thought it a huge joke, 
and to it was. Wonder now what became ef the 
other two — ^the two that died I Reckon they ain't 
eowboysf Reckon they wouldn't have run away 
M I did Just as I was getting big enough to pay for 
my keep, and never let 'em know where they were 
all this time! Hang me if I ain't a worse brute 
0B# ^ them longhom stoen,'' 
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T«a 8M h« WM RottiDf tender hearted if not sen- 
ttmental, tbiaking of the past and all it had beea 
and might bare been. 

Such thoughts come to as all at timet, I think; 
thonghts of the goodnesa and sweatness of onr moth* 
ers — oi the gacrifices which they have made for us — 
of their loT* for as and sorrow endared because of ua; 
and itia well that such thoughts do come. Theyseem 
to break ap the crust of selSshness which forms about 
one's heart in contact with the world, and make 
room for kindly feeliuga toward all mankind. 

The result of Phil's thoughts was to change to a 
fixed purpose the impulse which came to him that 
morning to sare his eamiDgs, and as soon as he 
eoold, with credit to himself, return to his old home 
and do what was possible to compensate his parente 
fw his long absence. And he clenched his good rea- 
olation en the spot by sending from the first towo 
he reached a long letter to his father, telling them 
of his wandering, of his preseut whereabouts and 
firm purpose to begin "laying up a stake," and 
ended by sending with it erery dollar of money he 
had at the time. 
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CHAPTEB FOURTH. 

or ITBIOH MR. BROWN, OF NBW YORK, 18 INTBODUGXB 
TO THS WILD WEST. AYTEBWABD HB BUTB SOMB 
8TBBRS. 

The long, warm months of summer passed slow- 
ly away, with the herd moving steadily northward, 
and September saw them still on the road. But 
early in October the drive reached the vicinity of 
Caldwell, Kansas, and were bedded for the last time 
by the men who had brought them through from 
the Rio Grande, for here they were taken in hand 
by partners of Maxwelli who shipped them East by 

Pkil had expected a letter from home to reach 
hiM here, but none awaited him. He had settled 
with his employer, receiving his season's pay in a 
lumpi having religiously refrained from drawing 
any on the long drive; being determined to have at 
least a mest egg with which to start out on his own 
hook whra the drive should end. 

He drew wages for seven months, amounting to 
•T0r three hundred dollars, more money tlian he 
had trw yotsessed at any one time, and had k« r*- 



eeir«d » letter from borne, aa he fondly expected, I 
Km not sure he wouM not have weakened in hii 
purpose of not goin^ home until he had made hia 
fortune. Even as it was he felt strangely inclined 
to go. Then hia pride arose, and he began to feel 
himaelf deeply wronged. 

They bad forgotten him, he said, or bad nevet 
fot:giTeQ bim for rnnDing away. 

As if a mother could ever forgot her child. 

He had not said anything in his letter about Net- 
tie. 

At Brst be had thought he would, then concluded 
not to, thinliing bis mother would probably men- 
tion her in the letter she would write to him, and 
so be woald learn whether she was married or not, 
without having asked. Not getting any letter dia- 
•onraged bim, and after giving up tbe idea of going 
home be felt tempted to go on a lark, and blow in 
every dollar of bis earnings, and return to bis old 
life again. But better thoughts intervened, and, 
after lying around for a few days, be entered into 
partnership with a "tenderfoot," as a man unac- 
quainted with frontier life is called. 

This stranger, whose name was Samael Brown, 
pnt in five thousand dollars against Phil's outfit, 
valued at three hundred, and his ready cash, three 
hnndnd more, each to r«oeive equally of &U pi^t; 
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Phil's superior knowledge and experience being con- 
sidered an eqaivaleut to Mr. Brown 's extra quantity 
of capital 

Thus elevated to the character of a capitalist, 
Phil's ambition took a fresh lease of life, and his 
self respect went up several degrees; nothing now 
conld have tempted him to blow his money in at a 
gambling helL 

Brown, his partner, although an Eastern man, and 
unacquainted with the business, was evidently a 
man of pluck and endurance. 

He had been bred in the city, but having a natu- 
ral love for a life of freedom, and hearing of the 
fortunes being made in the cattle business, had 
turned his little capital into money and gone West 
for the purpose of investing it Happening to meet 
Phil he took a fancy to him; and learning from the 
Maxwells that he was trusty and experienced, struck 
up a partnership with him, and, ten days after ar- 
riving in Caldwell, Phil and Brown started back 
along the trail the former had just passed over, on 
their way to buy a drove of cattle for themselves. 

Nothing of special interest occurred on their way 
down; that is, nothing of interest to the reader. 
Everything was interesting to Phil's partner, Mr. 
Brown, from the start Even the pony he purchased 



to earry him on the trip proTod a Bubjeot of Absorb- 
ing interest tor a time. 

The poDj also appeared deeply intermted In Ur. 
Brown. _^-f 

Erideatly he recog:Dized him as a^*^ lifiiiderfoot " 
at sights and the moment Mr. Brown swtOig himself 
into the sadtflo the pony proceeded to introduce him 
to the ways of tha country which ha waa inrad- 
ing. 

Hrst he reached aronnd and took Hr. Brown by 
the leg, aa if feeling for hi3 muscle, in an eodeiavpr to 
ascertain the probabilities of his being able to mlk 
to Texas in case a necessity for doing so should 
arise. 

Apparently satisfied on this point, and being in- 
vited by Mr. Brown to proceed, he proceeded; that 
is, he proceeded to place all four of his feet close to- 
(gether, put hi? nose with his feet^ and jump into 
(he air. 

BrowQ went ap with him but forgot to come down 
when he di^. Instead of coming down with the 
poay he kept on going up, and when he did come 
down be landod on his head, not the pony's head, 
but nis own. 

He lay doubled ap in a heap for a SMond or two, 
and then got upon hit feet and pot out hia hand 
aDd spread his fingers wide apart aad baat tha air 



fiiintly, M if feeling aronnd for something, he did 
not seem to know just what. Then he came to, 
and straightened himself np and looked at the pony 
with blood in his eye; there was blood on his nose, 
also, but that is not worth mentioning. Then the 
pony turned his head to one side and looked at him, 
brought his feet back to thoir first position and 
shook himself as if he had said: "Well, my young 
ten Jerfoot, what do you think of the wild West by 
this time? *" 

Then Brown made for him, and >?ot him by the 
bridle, and crowded him up against the corral, and 
spoke to him in language which encouraged a by- 
stander to remark that '' Brown would make a suo- 
cess as a cowboy yet." 

Then Brown argued with the pony some more, 
and finally succeeded, with the help of two other 
men, in getting mounted aj;ain; upon which the 
pony proceeded as before to brinj? his feet together 
ander the center of bis body, put his nose to the 
ground and spring about eight feet into the air. 

This time Brown was expecting something of thii 
kind and was prepared tor it lie rose with the 
pony and also came down with him, doing both in 
good style; but as the pony struck the ground stiff- 
legged and as this was what Mr. Bitisvu wus not ex- 
pectinfi^ he immediately rose again, %nd when ne 
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came down this time it wu on tiie frronnd on the spot 
where the pony bad stood a second before. Recog- 
nizing the fact that Mr. Brown had gone np into the 
ftir again, and his experience with tenderfeet not 
eoabling him to determine whether he intended 
coming down, and, if so, whether or not be had any 
particular spot selected on which to alight, he con- 
siderately moved forward a few yards and went to 
nibbling grass until wanted. 

Again Brown arose from the ground and made for 
the pony, but so far from being able to mount him 
was he that Phil had first to catch him with his las- 
so, after which, with some help, Brown again cli mbed 
on, " prepared to stay with him," he said; but tb« 
pony, who had done nothing for a month, eridently 
felt that simply pitching Brown off was not sufficient 
exercise, and so instead of bucking he started off at a 
ran, whereat Brown straightened up in the saddle 
and having the bridle to hold on to succeeded in keep- 
ing his seat Phil followed after at the same rat- 
tling pace and the two passed out of the town in 
what Brown felt to be pretty good styl*. In fact I 
think he considered this part of the performance 
quite creditable, as that night, sitting abont their 
Brst camp he remarked to Phil that he wished he 
eonld have had taken a photograph of tbemdeWos as 
Uuj came out of town, to send back to hia folka. 
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This, however, did not prevent a feeling of nn- 
certainty regarding his ability to stay with the 
pony in case he began backing again, and when 
they saddled up the next morning, Phil, observing 
with what suspicion Brown eyed the pony, and 
knowing from experience just how lame and sore 
his partner must be with this first day's riding, had 
compassion on him and offered to exchange mounts 
until his pony was thoroughly broke in, a proposi- 
tion which Brown acceded to with some apparent 
reluctance but much inward satisfaction. 

In time Brown became a fearless and fairly good 
rider; but I doubt if the remembrance of his intro- 
duction to the ways of the ^* wild West," or at least 
that portion of it represented by bucking ponies, 
affords him any especial pleasure even yet 

Arriving in Texas the two men bought four hun- 
dred head of yearling steers, paying eight dollars 
apiece for them, and proposed to push out into New 
Mexico where Phil felt certain of being able to find 
a range suitable to their wants. 

They accordingly bought a wagon for the trans- 
portation of provisions, ammunition, and the few 
tools they should need to build a permanent camp 
with. They bought a pair of mules and harness, 
and hired a cheap hand to act as cook and to drive 
tha team on the journey. They also bought a nam- 
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ber of ponies, about half of them beinff three-^ear- 
oM mares, so that they might be making a start to- 
ward raising their own cow ponies while their herd 
of steers was growing. 

Of coarse they had to go well armed. 

While there is really far less lawlessness and dis- 
regard for human life among the oattle men and 
cowboys along our frontiers than the blood and 
thnnder storira told of them wonld lead people to 
snppose, there are yet a sufficient nnmber of reck- 
less characters among them to make it wise to go 
armed. 

There are two ways of aToidiog the probabiliUes 
of war; the first one is for no one to carry any of 
the weapons of war; the other is for ererybody to 
carry them. The former is andoabtedly the best 
way provided all will agree to it, bat as ererybody 
can not be induced to do so, a proper regard for 
one's own interest in lifs and long-homed steers and 
Spanish ponies is best exhibited in the pnrohase and 
wearing of a brace of reTOlrers, to which — if two or 
three are intending to strike off by themselTes with a 
small herd — it is well to add a good repeating rifle. 

I have notioed that the Indians especially hare a 
profoand respect for a repeating rifle. Sach as do 
not anderstand its workings regard it as a derioe ef 
the livil Spirit to assist la driring the red man from 



hiB native plains, while such as do understand it 
have a realizing sense of the danger involved in 
ttealing cattle or ponies from those in possession of 
so formidable a weapon. 

Having completed the purchase of their herd and 
laid in a gcod supply of provisions, the two men set 
out for their destination, which point was, however, 
a little inde finite, even in Phil's mind. 

Ho Celt onfident that he should find plenty of 
feed on the route he had marked out for them to 
take, and tlierefore was not uneasy about the mat- 
ter, as they could move leisurely and settle down 
whenever a good bit of unoccupied range with plen- 
ty of watei presented itself; and for this purpose 
they had reserved a few hundred dollars to be used, 
if need be, In buying out some one who had enough 
of this kin 1 of life and was anxious to go back to 
civilization. 

Accordicgly they struck across country until they 
reached th'3 Pecos river, which stream they followed 
up for a ti ne and finally crossed, in order to secure 
the better pasturage skirting the foothills of the 
Guadaloni>e range of mountains, thus avoiding the 
staked pla ins with their scarcity of water — for which 
they are Dnly too well known, as many a hapleas 
ranger an 1 cattle man can testify — crossed the Big 
Bonita ri Br, and finally pitched camp on a litti% 
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■team which anten the Pecos rirer Sftj enr mt«»- 
Ir-fira miles 4boTe the Bonita, and not for from op- 
posite of old Fort Staoton, which is on the other 
nde of the ( uadaloope range. 

The7 were more lortunate in this than they had 
hoped, as they found the ran^o nnoccapied and nn- 
appropriated, and tbey at once took steps to enter 
it, at the gOTernment price of a dollar and a qnarter 
an acre. That is, they ent-ered three hnndred and 
twenty acres lying along the head waters of th« 
ereek, thns secaring control of the water privil^e, 
which meant virtual control of the whole range ad- 
joining for as maoy miles as would suffice to pas- 
tars what cattle could be watered at the stream. 

Trne, this is hardly what the spirit ot oar instita- 
tions is supposed to intond or su-staia, but such is 
the letter of the law, and such its application 
throughout the West generally. Nor is this all, nor 
the worst of it; in many places the continued sola 
occupancy of great tracts by large cattle owners 
and syndicates of owners has led them to presume 
to a permanent and absolute ownership of the whole 
tract, and in many cases they have erected barbod 
wire fences hundreds of miles in length, inclosing 
hundreds of thousands — even millions — of acrea, 
and ara prepared to defend their claims in tha 
eeorta, That they should deam it possibla to d» a* 
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MiMMtftilly will doubtless appear ridicnlom to the 
reader until he stops to consider the fact that the 
control of so much land and of the capital necessary 
to stock it^ thereby making it profitable to inclose 
it^ is quite sufficient to make and unmake courts in 
most countriee, and may well prove to be so here. 

This was something, however, upon which neither 
Phil Johnson nor Sam Brown felt compelled, or even 
Kreatly inclined, to moralize. 

They had come for the purpose of finding a range 
for their steers, and they sought for and secured it 
in accordance with the letter of the law and the 
custom of the country. They intended laying the 
foundation of a business that should grow into some- 
thing big by and by. They meant to herd their 
yearlings here two years and then put them on the 
market^ and use the proceeds of the sale to buy an- 
other and a larger lot, and so continue until they 
had a big herd and could afford to hire men to care 
for them, while they took things easy **ala catUe 
king.^ 

This was the expression Brown used one night as 
they sat chatting about the camp fire, while the 
steers lay quietly resting in front of them. 

Phil did not understand exactly what **ala cat- 
tle king'' meant, but he was too sharp to '' give 
hiaaelf awaj'' — in the current slang of the time— 



and qnletlj listened for some other expmdom wUok 
kfaoald throw light on it 

Earing fixed on a location for their ^rmanent 
camp, the next thing to do was to erect « log hoose, 
which waa no very difflcalt job, as scattering Umber 
lined the creek bank. 

A rongh stockade, safficlent to hold the stoen at 
night and thus save the trouble and exposure of 
night watching, was a work of more difficulty, but 
was finally accomplished — being buildcd partly of 
timber and partly of rock gathered along the creek 
bank, and where the aoderlying ledge cropped out 
upon little ridges here aud there over the prairie. 

And then the " pards " settled down to what they 
were inclined to regard as solid comfort 

As there were no other herds, or at least no large 
ones very near them, they had little fear of the oat- 
tie getting mixed up with others and so taken off 
their own range; and with a stockade to which they 
could be driven at night, whenever it appeared de- 
sirable, tho labor of herding them wat rery little 
and left plenty of time for hunting. 

They therefore disofaarged the hand who had 
acted as cook and teamster, turned the mules out 
to graze with the ponies and did the cooking by 
turas l>etwceD them. 

Their principal fear now was ot Indiana. 
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The ehlaf range of the Apaches was to the tonth 
^ on the other side of the mountains; but they 
^^ known to be in the habit of making excnrsions 
^ north of the spot where Phil and Bro^n had lo- 
^'td, and the sight of a bunch of young cattle is a 
temptation not always^ if ever, resisted, prorided 
tte danger of appropriating them is not too great 
Q^owoTer, the partners decided not to let this fact 
^^^ry them or cause them to enjoy in any less de- 
K^^^^ the situation, which to Phil, after his years of 
'^^^er service, seemed to be an exceedingly soft 
^^Ing; while Brown, for the very opposite reason, 
^^ having no previous experience, was charmed 
^\th the variety of his surroundings and the free- 
dom of the life he was leading. 

Deer and antelope abounded; herds of buffalo were 
by no means unf requent, and jack rabbits were every- 
where, so that there was lack neither of sport nor 
of meat in variety for the daily fare; and with the 
addition of com meal, with which to make bread, 
eoffee and bacon for a change and seasoning, the 
partners lived like kings and enjoyed life to tiie ut- 
most 

Amon^ other incidents of their daily life was one 
in which Sam again figured, in connection with 
that bucking pony. 
Biding slowly along near the quietly feeding herd 
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wu In* morning, a male-««nd nbbit ndiamlj 
iprnng np from behind » sage bnak almosfc at the 
pony's feet, and itartad off with that peculiar lope 
for which he is noted, when Sam took it into hia 
head to hare a little sport racing him; accordingly 
he gave the pony a dig with his spun aad away 
they went. The race had oontinned for a mile or 
so when the labbit darted behind, or rather into, a 
clomp of sage bmsh growing on the edge of a bit 
of a rarine which headed but a few yards or rods 
away, bat which at the place where the sage bmsh 
grew was possibly six feet across and three or four 
feet deep, ths water having washed oat the earth 
from what was evidently a seam in the limestona 
rock, leaving nearly perpendicolar and rery solid 
walla 

Now, Sam had never chanced to cross the ravine 
at this particular spot, or if he had done so he had 
forgotten the locality, and when the rabbit darted 
tote the clomp of sage brush and squatted, Sam 
thought him still making time on the other side 
and so earns ahead full tilt; but just as he reached 
the bashes where the rabbit sat, and was expecting 
his pony t« elaar them at a bound the pony eon- 
eluded that there was no use of his going any far- 
ther until the rabbit startod on sfain, and stepped; 
bat his rider, wke was standing ^ in Us wtimfn 



^^daaTorin;^ to get sight of the game, oontinned go- 
^-^H right along and landed on his stomach on the 
^^lier side of the ravine. Now, the rabbit which 
^^ ^ad squatted in the brush, decided to start on again 
^^^::ut at this time also. Possibly it was a glimpse of 
am as he came sailing over that induced him to 
'^rt just as he did. Be that as it may he did start 
kiid just in time to land upon the opposite side at 
exactly the same instant that Sam landed, but un- 
fortunately for the rabbit, as fortunately for Sam, 
the rabbit was under, and while serving to break 
the other's fall had the life crushed out of him by 
the performance. It is probably the only instance 
of a man being thrown from a bucking pony upon 
the game he was chasing, and the result of the ae- 
cident helped Sam to forgive the source of it 
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k COraLIOH AT TBS CAVP, OUBISQ ' 
BCDDBNLT CBASQtM. 

What with the care of their herd, the pleaanrei 
of the chaste .tnij an occasional visit to or from the 
ownon of other herds, the time passed swiftly 
enoQf^h, and thn yfrirlingiii which thej had boaght 
in Toxa:! at ei^^ht doliars a head were become two- 
year-olds, and h:iving hiii good ninge and good wa- 
ter were worth nearly twice what they cost, and the 
partners were beginning to count the months beforo 
they should commencti their long drive to some point ' 
East whore they could rioll to advantage or ship to 
Chicago by rait. 

They coul'l uell their CAttle on the spot— tbat they 
know very well— and quite probably, too, for as good 
a figure as they could got in Kansas or Chicago, 
ma'dng allowance ior cost and possible or probable 
loss ou the drive, for two or throe thousand head 
can be driven a loug distance almost as cheaply as 
font hundred where piijturage costa nothiog; and 
there were plenty of buyers for a fine bunch, such 
u they had. It would be diCBcult indeed for a mas 
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with a likely bnnch of steers to get into so remote 
and inaccessible a nook of conntry that no one wish- 
ing to bny them should find him out, and these 
friends of ours had not sought to do such a thing as 
that 

There were other ranches within distances easily 
ooTered by a pony in the space of a few hours, in 
either of three directions, and all these, of course, 
knew of the Brown- Johnson ranch and of their like- 
ly bunch of cattle, so that if it had been understood 
that they wanted to sell either cattle or ranch, they 
would easily haye found a buyer. 

But the partuers had about decided not only to 
driye but to ship their cattle. Brown especially 
urged this every time they talked together on the 
subject He wanted to make the trip East and see 
the folks once more, he said, then he would come 
back and they would start in afresh, and stay two 
more years without going out, by which time they 
would be pretty well fixed. 

Phil did not know which he wanted to do; of 
course he was anxious to sell to advantage, and at 
times he felt favorably inclined to his partner's 
proposition to take the cattle clear through them- 
selves, when the time came. These were the times 
when the desire to know what had become of the 
eU place and Kettie were strongest with him. At 



raeh momenti he felt that he mnrt go h»ck t« the 
little old town on the Wabuh, and lee for himMlf 
what was the caase of his getting no answer to his 
letters — I say letters, for he had written a second 
letter home soon after locating their ranch, and had 
ridden forty miles to mail it. 

In it he had expressed his regrets for the manner 
of his leaving, and still deeper regreta for having 
remained so long eile&t after leaving, and bad asked, 
hnmbly enongh, that he be made acquainted with the 
condition of things in the family and the neighbor- 
hood, making special mention of Nettie. But, 
though he had twice ridden the same road which 
he took to mail bis letter, and had twice sent by 
others, he received no reply nor in any way ob- 
tained the slightest information from home. Hence 
his changefal feelings about a trip which would 
bring him so near the old familiar spot that no pos- 
sible reason could exist for his not visiting it 

At times, as I hare said, he determined to go; at 
other times he was equally decided in his feelings 
that he had nothing to go for, inaamuch as his fam- 
ily and friends ignored his effort to establish com- 
munication with them, and appeared willing to for- 
get that he had an existence. 

Before any necessity for a Snal settlement of his 
Hiad on this point arose, it was settled for him in a 
vay ha had BOt takes into Ua catwlathaa. 



He wu alone with the herd one day, Brown hav- 
iny ridden orer to one of the neighboring camps to 
borrow some coffee, of which they had run short, 
mnd everything being quiet and the steers feeding 
in a bnnch, he conclnded to gallop back to the cab- 
in, about three miles away, and get himself some 
dinner. 

Hifl doing so qnite probably saved his life. He 
had gone only about a half mile when, glancing 
back over his shoulder, he discovered the whole 
herd flying in wild confusion across the range in the 
direction of the mountains, followed and urged on 
by about fifty Apache Indians mounted on ponies. 
They were on one of their periodical raids, and the 
Brown-Johnson ranch being among those nearest to 
the mountains, where alone they could expect to 
escape the pursuit that was sure to follow, had been 
•elected by them as one to be stampeded. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case may 
be, they had struck the ranch on the day when Phil 
was alone in charge of the herd, and, keeping on 
the opposite side of a ridge of some prominence, 
had approached within a short distance of the cat- 
tle unseen, and were about in the act of making a 
diuih over the rid^q^e and upon the herd and Phil« 
when he suddenly took it into his head to ride back 
to camp for his dinner. Had he remained it is not 
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at all impossible that a ballet wonld hare foand its 
way to his heart before he coald hare sheltered 
himself behind anything or gotten oat of range of 
their riflea. As it was, his Brat impalsa was to tarn 
back and give battle single handed to the whole 
pack of them, but in this he was given no option, 
for, even as he hesitated whether to follow his in- 
clination and sell his life, if need be, as dearly as 
possible, or obey the dictatos of his judgment and 
endeavor to escape and notify the neighboring 
ranchers, a dozen or more of the Indians turned their 
ponies' beads and made a dash straight for him. 

Phil knew well enongh it wonld not do to permit 
himself to be surroanded there on the open prairie, 
for while with his long-reaching Winchester be 
coald keep a largo number at bay when approach- 
ing him in Iront, yet if he became surrounded tbey 
would crawl upon him from all sides, concealed by 
bancbes of high grass and sage brash that wera 
scattered about, and before be know of their exact 
location some of them would get in their work, and 
his days of cow punching would he over. 

Besides this, his experience told him that if he ex- 
pected to get back more than a scattering steer or 
two of the cattle tbey were stampeding, the thing 
to do was to raise a crowd from the neighboring 
eampi and make pursait as qaiokly as possible. A« ■ 



Mrdingly b« tHmed his pony abont, and pattinK ipon 
to hit lank dashed away at tha top of his speed, 
still in the direction of his camp, beyond which, at 
m distance of fifteen miles, lay the camp nearest his 
own. 

Bnt before he had covered half the distance be- 
tween himself and his cabin, it became eyident that 
the race was to be a close one. The Indians were 
well mounted, and, encouraged by the knowledge 
that their intended victim could not turn in his sad- 
dle and fire at them with any great precision of 
aim, came riding down upon him whooping and yell- 
ing like so many fiends let loose from pandemoni- 
um. 

They were within long rifle shot when the race 
began, owing to Phil's momentary indecision, and 
if they were to gain on him, even by so much as a 
few rods, he stood a chance of being hit by the vol- 
ley which he knew would be fired the moment they 
believed the chance of killing him worth the trying 
it. Things began to look serious; it was bad enough 
to lose the steers — it would be worse to lose his 
scalp. He glanced back over his shoulder. They 
were gaining on him, sure as fate. Three or four of 
their best mounted had perceptibly lessened the dis- 
tance between him and them already, and the camp 
waa yet a long mile away. Once there he coald 



make & iUbiI and hold them ak bay— ha Hi not 
donbt that; one good man behind entrenchment! 
and with a Wincheeter rifle and plentf of ammnni- 
tion, oonld hold tffice that number of Indians at 
baj for almost anj len|tth of time — but eoald he 
reach theret 

Heifcmck withfaisspnrs anew and mercilesstj; 
b» raked his pony's sides with the cmel steel, bnt 
the poor brute was already putting forth his beat 
elTorts, and conld add nothing to his speed. 

Again Phil turned his head and glanced back, and 
•• he did 80 he heard the sharp crack of a rifle, and 
a ballet whizzed past him. They were already with- 
in range and a half mile still lay between him and 
the cabin; a half mile, and a dozen savages raining 
buUeta about himself and pony; iomiyr that the 
ball was opened erery one of them, appaarAd anx- 
iooB to furnish mono for the coiilUon, aJikd iH began 
firing, 

Bnt none of the buUets tooehed either^, rider 
or his pony, and now that the reds had emptied 
their riles Phil felt tiiat hif chances had improTod 
greatly. 

What he had feared was thai they would. reserre 
their fire until they were so close that "he would 
have short time to take shelter, even if he r^aphed 
Ike eabin er tiu ttockade; bai now, nnlesaVMiLey 
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Mttid nload, ka knew they would slacken their pace 
the moment it became evident that he was going to 
reach shelter ahead of them, and thus seek to aroid 
a return shot at too close quarters. 

''Just let me reach shelter and FU furnish some 
of the music for this fiandango myself/' muttered 
Pbil, as the bullets whistled past his ears, ** Ton 
devils have had your time and played your tune — 
next comes my time to play, and if I don't make 
some of you dance the dance of death Fm mightily 
mistaken ! ^ 

But Phil was wrong in his calculation when he 
thought the savages had emptied their weapons in 
that one discharge. Several of them were possessed 
of repeating rifles equal to that which Phil himself 
carried — rifles captured in a raid they had made 
some months previous on the settlers upon the other 
side of the mountains — and the first volley was fol- 
lowed by another and another and another, until 
bullets appeared as thick about him and his pony 
as bees about a hive at swarming time; and just as 
he neared the cabin and began to congratulate him- 
self upon his escape, there came a stinging sensa- 
tion in his side, and at the same time he felt his 
pony sinking to the ground beneath him. In an in- 
stant he had withdrawn his feet from the stirrups 
Mid sprung from the saddle. 
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He feared that he would fall to the Kroand whea 
be lit — feared that he bad been aeriotiilr wounded j 
bat instead he found himself firm on his logs, and 
his legs makin;; double quick time for the shanty 
now only a few yards away. 

The savagea greeted the fall of the pony with re- 
newed yells and came straight on firing again, but 
ineffectually, and were within pistol range of the 
eabin around the corner of which Phil was darting, 
when "crack," " crack," rang out the report of two 
rifles within, and two of the Indians, throwing np 
their arms wildly, fell. 

*' Crack," " crack," " crack," " crack," came the 
ihoti from the cabin in swift succession, and 
"crack," "crack," went Phil's Winchester from 
the comer, and two more reds swayed back 
and forth and then fell forward, as their ponies 
swerved sharply to the right or lell in the wake of 
their companions, whose riders were now urging 
them to as great speed in their efforts to get away 
f^m the cabin as a moment before they had urged 
them toward it 

" Told you the music was going to change," yelled 
Phil aa he lowered hie Winchester, after seeing that 
the last of the Indians was out of range. " This i« 
a quickstep of another kind, you see; lorry you can't 
■top and enjoy it" 



••JLw yon hurt, Phil f' 

^Whera 70a hnrt, Phil?'' came in the tame 
breath and from two different voices, and the next in- 
stant Sam Brown and a man by the name of Peters, 
a cowboy from the ranch which Brown had started 
to ride over to in the morning, rushed out of the 
cabin and np to him. 

" I reckon I ain't seriously scalded yet,'' answered 
Phil, "but I'm mightily obliged to you fellows tor 
being here just at this time; I only wish you had 
come a little earlier. I doubt if them devils of 
Apaches would have raided us if there had been 
throe instead of one. But Til not complain, though 
I think I've got a scratch that w{\l help me to re- 
member this little scrimmage. Here, boys, you've 
done me one good turn, now do me another; help 
me to ascertain the extent of the damage done by 
that Apache's bullet 

On examination the wound proved to be no more 
than a scratch, and of no serious consequence. The 
ball had been fired from a line a few feet to the 
right of directly behind him and had passed under * 
his arm as he leaned forward in his saddle and cut 
a furrow half its own thickness and three inches 
long, in the flesh over his heart, and then buried 
itself in the neck of his pony, who nevertheloM 
recovered from the wound given him and is «till in 
ftrrioev or at Ieai«t fit for it . 



Ai MKHi H th« titent of Phirs hnrt had Vme •»• 
certained, a hasty eonsnltation wu hald aad a 
ooorsa of ution decided on. 

First a eaatioas axamiDatioD into the condition 
of the fallen saragea was made, and three of them 
fonnd to be dead enoagh. The foarth waa aererely 
vroanded bat not dead, neither likelj to die imme- 
diately; hence came the qaestion of how to dispose 
of him, and as neither of the men coold f{et their 
own consent to dispatch him, it was decided to car- 
ry him to the cabin, bind np his woonds the best 
that oonld be done under the circnnutances, place 
food and water where he conld reach it and leare 
him to take his chances and lire or die •• the fates 
ihonid determine, while an effort waa being made 
to retake the stampeded steers. 

As the three men stood orer the wounded Indian 
disctuaing plans for his disposal he watched them 
with immovable features and without nttaring so 
mnch as a groan. They thought him too badly 
wounded to be capable of any effort, either offensive 
or defensive; and he evidently thought them dis- 
cussing the manner in which they would put an end 
to him. Either that, or his hatred of them was su- 
perior to his fear of death, for as tbey stooped to 
pick him up he suddenly made a vicious luBge at 
one of tkam with his knife. His arm was waak. 
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how«T«r, and the knife wu knocked from hii band 
by PeUn without any one being injured, and with- 
out 10 much ae a word of comment he was carried— 
though I fear not too gently — into the cabin and 
laid on one of the bunks. He was shot through the 
body just aboTC the hips, and his chances did not 
appear worth any great amount ot money or lire 
stock, so the men decided; but such as they were he 
was to be permitted to keep them all A bandage 
was therefore put about his body oyer the wound, 
and food placed within reach, as also all the Tessels 
in the house which would hold water, so that the 
sayage might not only have it to drink but to 
dampen the cloths over his wounds, and then the 
three men mounted their ponies and rode away; 
Phil on the animal which had brought Peters to 
the ranch. Brown riding his own pony, the two 
striking out on the trail of the stampeded herdt 
while Peters took Phil's wounded pony and made 
back as rapidly as possible, under the circumstances 
to his own camp, where he could get a fresh mount 
and from where messengers would be sent in hot 
haste to all the surrounding camps putting them on 
their guard and raising a crowd from among them 
to follow on and aid, if possible, in re-taking the 
stolen eattle, and in punishing the thieves. 
Onoti when relating to a number of gentlemen 



th« incidnt of th« wounded mtih*, cdo of the 
Bsmber expressed to the writer his surprise at the 
feelings of common hamanity displayed by Brown 
and Peteis and Johnson in the matter. I nish, 
therefore, to saj here, that while on general prin- 
ciples a cowboy hates an Indian, and aocepta, and 
may often be heard repeating the old saw— 
"Lire Indian bad Indian, 
Dead Indian good Indian," 
it does not follow, therefore, that the cowboy ts ■ 
bmte devoid of all feelings of pity or humanity, or 
that he takes pleasnre in, or can even be induced 
by anger or by the blood and thnnder stories of 
writen who have never been within a thousand 
miles of danger from a redskin, to do so contempt- 
ible or cowardly a thing aa in cold blood to kill a 
wounded enemy, even though be be an Apache In- 
dian and engaged instampedingatock. There may 
be some sach men in the regular army, I have heard 
it so said, I do not know if it is true or not, bat 
there are none such among the cowboys of Texas 
and the Territories, at least I hope not and I believe 
not 

The regular army and the army of cowboys are 
differently made np. Men may enter the former 
who sre too lazy or too cowardly to earn a living- at 
any other calling and once in they have to stay; 



b«t cowards and lazy people never engage in the 
business of paQching steers on the groat plains, or 
if by chance such a one starts in, it is safe to say he 
throws np the job within forty-eight hoars. The 
man who sticks is neither lazy ^or cowardly, and 
tiiongh the life they lead makes them coarse and 
sometimes, nay, generally, cruelly indifferent to 
the iuflfering of animals, they yet are not so hard- 
ened that any need express surprise at an act of 
common humanity done by them to a wounded 
sayage. 

Neither haye I introduced this incident or this 
particular Apache to the readers of this narratiye 
for the purpose of having a grateful Indian upon 
whom I may depend for help in getting my hero out 
of the hands of the tribe just as their braves hold a 
council and decide to burn him at the stake, after 
the fashion set by the blood and thunder novelists. 
I have no hero and no heroine; I do but tell of 
things that have been, and he who writes of inci- 
dents as they actually transpire and of men as they 
are, has no need of such aids in the making of an 
interesting book; and I may as well state now as 
later, that when Phil and Sam returned to the cab- 
in, after their absence in trailing the stampeded 
cattle, the wounded Indian was dead; upon the dis- 
oovery of which fact they set fire to the cabin and 



ersmated th« bodj in the best ityle poaribla nndet 
tb« circDmitances. Doing II, not becaose thej had 
anj prejadices against the ordinary method of 
burial, bat becanse thej' preferred bnildiog a new 
cabin when theyshoald need it to the work of re- 
DioTing the remains of the dead lavaga. 
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CHAPTEE SIXTH. 

tUOOBASyVL 8TRATAOSM — SAM TILM HOW HB AKD 
PXTXKS OHANOKP TO BK AT THK SUANTT. 

As Phil and his partner gallopod along on thd 
trail of the stampeded herd, keeping a sharp look- 
OQt, not only for Indians but for any cattle that 
might have broken away from their captors, they 
had little opportunity and not much disposition to 
talk. In such situations men think little and talk 
lees of the hnsinesa inuiieJiatcIy in hand, and when 
there is no need of their talking of that they talk 
not at all. When one knows that behind each rock 
or bush that he sees may lurk a foe in wait to put a 
ballet through his heart, one uses his eyes rather 
than his tongue. 

Sam and Phil had no fear of an open attack or of 
an attack by great numbers. 

The main body of Indians wore undoubtedly with 
the stampeded herd, rushing them along toward 
the mountains, but they could well spare a few of 
their number to scout along in the rear and en- 
deavor to check pursuit, or if the pursuers were too 
BQiBerous for that, to notify their companions and 



•aable them to take adrantoge 9i th« knowledgt 
in makinft their eteape, and the pouibilit7 that at 
any moment they might be fired on from eorert 
neoeaiitated the utmost caution consistent with the 
making of reasonable proj^ess. 

They therefore rode in almost absolnte silence; 
now, with eyes sweeping the prairie on every side 
for straggling steers; now, scanning closely every 
bosh or stone or bonch of tall grass capable of gir- 
Ing ambush to a lurking foe. 

Neither did they follow the trail too closely, but 
turned to the right or left around each little elera- 
tion behind which their enemies might be awaiting 
them, tor, as Sam laconically expressed it, their cat- 
tle were not worth exchanging their scalps for, and 
if he could not have both he proposed to let them 
keep the steers while he kept his scalp; a sentiment 
not difficult to understand or appreciate. 

They, however, saw no Indians and no straggling 
steers until the afternoon had worn well away, and 
they were entering the foot hills which led op to the 
moantains, when, coming op over a ridge, the first 
of 1 series of ridges or long, low hills, they saw, 
away in the distance, the herd of stolen cattle, fol- 
loired and half surroanded by the Indians, who were 
urging them forward as rapidly aa their now tired 
oonditim wobM permit 



A BOLD MOVE. 97 

And now the partners determined upon a bold move. 
They knew — or, at least, they thought they knew 
. — that as the Indians approcvched the mountains 
they would split the herd into three or four branches, 
and, dividing their own forces, take different routes to 
their fastnesses, thus confusing their pursuers, or, at 
least, compelling them to divide their forces also, and so 
make almost certain their ability to escape with at least 
a portion of their plunder. Thus, if the pursuit grew 
hot on one trail, the savages could abandon that portion 
of the herd, and having divided the pursuing force, cross, 
by trails known to them, to some other point and join 
their companions, and either aid them in overpower- 
ing the party in pursuit of them, or hold it at bay 
•rhile the others escaped with their portion of the 
drove. 

Anticipating this attempt to split the herd, Sam 
and Phil resolved to make a bold dash at the right 
moment and endeavor to cut off a portion of the cattle, 
and so save it if possible. 

To do this it was essential that they approach 
very near without being seen by the Indians, and be 
ready to take advantage of the opportune moment 
when the Indians would be most intently occupied, 
and in some confusion from their own efforts to 
divide the herd. 

Accordingly they made a detour of several miles 
7 
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to the right, followiD^ such a coarse u best serred 
to conceal them from the lodiaDS, and in the doslr 
of earij evening came upon them from the side in- 
stead of in the rear, and just as, by riding in among 
the herd and Bhoutinj; and yelling, the savages bad 
succeeded in breaking it up in bunches and oent the 
steers flying in a dozen diBTerent directions. For- 
tune favored the partners still further, for the lar* 
gest bunch — about one fourth of the herd — broke in 
their direction, followed by a half dozen of tbe sav- 
ages only, the others bein;? engaged in efforts to 
unite the smaller bunches and start them in the dif- 
ferent directions they were desired to take. 

Weapons in hand, the two men sat upon their po- 
nies in the shadow of a bunch of chapparal, anil 
watched the steers rush by; held their brealhand 
let pass the unsuspecting savages; fingered the locks 
of their Winchesters, and waited nntil all were well 
over the ridge, and for the timeont of sight of their 
companions, and then put spurs to their ponies and 
followed after. 

If the Indians saw, they mistook them, in the 
gathering darkness, for members of their own band, 
and uot until the sharp crack of rifles sounded the 
knelt ot two of their number did they realize that 
an attack upon them was being made; and then. 
not anderstanding the f»oui*ce of the attack, and not 



knowing how small wm tho attacking party, they 
fled precipitately and rejoined their now excited 
and demoralized companions, leaving Sam and Phil 
to pnsh on after the flying cattle and gradnally tnm 
them in the direction of home, withont so mnch ai 
a retnm shot. 

Until midnight the two men kept the now almost 
exhausted steers moving, and then allowed them to 
lie down and rest^ while they kept watch. 

Rifles in hand and holding the ponies hy the bri- 
dies, they stood guard until the morning, but noth- 
ing of a suspicious character occurred. 

When daylight came they made a short scout, to 
■atisfy themselves that no Indians were in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Convinced upon this point they permitted their 
ponies to feed upon the grass, while they themselves 
ate a breakfast of jerked beef, and then started their 
little herd of jaded steers once more toward the old 
range. 

It was not their intention, however, to follow them 
far. 

Knowing that if left alone they would not wan- 
der so far but that they could be readily found, and 
that in all probability they would strike straight 
back for their old range, and believing the Indians 
wtn too badly beaten and too mnch afraid of 9q wl^ 



Ing with further pnniabment to retnrn, they pro- 
posed learinfi this bunch of recaptured steers, and 
making back to join the ciowd that, gathered from 
neighboring camps, thej knew well was hot on 
the trail of the retreating savages ere this. 

Accordingly they turned back along the way they 
had just come, and about noon struck the trail of 
the day before in the vicinity of the scrimmage of 
the previous evening, and were gratified and en- 
couraged by eridences clear to the eye of a plains- 
man that a party of at least a score of cowboys, fol- 
lowing the rout of the retreating Indians, had passed 
the spot at an early hour of the morning. 

At the point where the herd had been divided and 
at which they bad made their successful effort to 
recapture a portion of it, they made a careful ex- 
amination and decided that the Indians had divided 
into three bands and each taking a portion of the cat- 
tle had struck into the moantains by different routes 
and that their friends, the cowboys, had also divided 
and were in pursuit. 

Judging from such indications as met their eyes 
they decided the number of their friends to be twen- 
ty, and that about an equal number, that is six or ser- 
eOfhad followed each of the trails made by the aaT- 
ages; and as they could not determine which wonld 
be moat likely to be neasesti <« most stand ui mmd •! 



their mflsbtaiice, they eondaded to follow the mid- 
dle trail, thinking it probable that the other two 
trails would lead into this one after a time, and if 
not that they stood as good a chance of makinir 
themselres useful on this as on either of the other«i 

^ I wish we may get the whole band corrale<i 
somewhere/' remarked Sam as they rode along at s 
swinging gallop. 

There was little danger to be feared in the rear 
of the party which had gone on in advance, and the 
two rode at as rapid a pace as they felt their ponies 
could stand, and without taking extra precaution, 
such as avoiding what appeared to be good placet 
for ambush, or going out of the way to reconnoiter 
the trail from each eminence which they came to, as 
they would have done if in advance of the other 
party of whites. Riding so they felt confident of 
overtaking their friends by nightfall, if not before, 
and hoped to get up in time to take a hand in any 
fighting which might take place. 

*^ Wish we may corral the whole mendacious lo' 
of 'em,^ repeated Sam a little later on. '' To hr 
content to lie around among the rocks on some ot 
these mountain sides and practice target shooting 
for a whole week if only the targets were Apache 
Udiana." 

* It appears to me,'' laughed Phil in retara, '' Uuit 




tor a fallow who lose than two join ago wm a te» 
derfoot taking bis first lessons in riding a backiii| 
pony yon are grown migbty bloodthirstj." 

Sam looked at his partner in a way which PhU 
did not fail to anderstand, and then answered: 

"You and the rest of the fellows have had luta oi 
tnn over that little accident, and I know it was fun- 
ny, though I couldn't well be expected to see the 
hnmorons side of it myself. Well, yon are welcome 
to joke about it as much as you like, I can afford to 
let you do it*' 

" Your mighty right you can, old fellow," and 
Phil, who was in the lead a few paces, held bis pony 
np and reaching back grasped Sam's hand and 
wrung it hard and long. 

" Tbe boys never did take you for a softy exactly 
yon know that, but they have to have their joke, and 
yon were the last to pitch camp among us. Some 
time the time may come when I can show you bow 
much I am obliged to you and Peters for happening 
to be at the shanty just the moment yon were, and 
if it does come I'll try and make my feelings plain 
to be understood." 

"Oh that's all right, pard, that'b all right," an- 
swered Sam, wriuging his hand in return. " I 
didn't mind it much, but I'm glad that I didn't 
lineh when the time came to prove what staff I wai 
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made of; it will make the loss of the iteen come 
easier 70a see. But I shouldn't have been there 
only going over to borrow some coffee of Peters I 
met Peters coming oyer to borrow some coff^ee of 
as, and being as neither of as had any we decided 
to ride back to our camp for dinner and then go 
oyer to Simmons' ranch on the other fork and get 
some there; and just as we came oyer the little di- 
Tide on the other side of the creek we saw the reds 
coming down toward the cabin yelling and shoot- 
ing like ma<£. We couldn't see you becawse of the 
corral, but we knew mighty well what it all meant, 
and you bet we made our ponies stretch them- 
aelyes.'' 

^ We kept in a line with that clump of cotton- 
woods until we reached the corral and then we 
were hid by the shanty itself, ^^^ I reckon the rods 
were a little surprised at our being there/' 

** Sam,'' said Phil, "you're a trump." 

The two rode on in silence for a few moments, 
a silence that was broken by PhiL 

^' Fm mighty glad Peters' camp was out of eoi- 
fee," he said. 



CHAPTEK SEVENTa 
roLLOwnre thb tsa.il — watohutq fob am orrokTiH 

HITT TO ATTACK THB IMDIAK CA.HP. 

The farther the trail was followed the rougher 
and more precipitous it became, and the slower the 
progress made, though they still rode principally at 
a gallop. There was no difficulty in following the 
trail, as now that they were well into the moantaint 
there was but one way that a bunch of steers could 
be driven with any speed, and that was up some ra- 
rine, or along some bit of table land hedged in by 
cli& too steep and rugged to make clambering over 
them a feasible thing; or ii they came to a little 
valley across which the trail led, the lay (A the ooun- 
try made clear to practiced eyes, such ai Phil's were, 
the point at which the trail must leave it again, and 
thus enabled them to ride forward without paying 
mncb attention to the signs left by those whom they 
followed. 

They knew that the Indians would have traveled 
all night — that in fact they would stop only when it 
became impossible to keep the steers from lying 
down ftoB^.exhaostiou— and they did not expect to 
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overtake either them or the other parsaing party 
much, ii any, before night 

About noon they halted for the purpose of giving 
their ponies a rest and a bite of grass, and each in 
tarn threw himself upon the ground and slept a few 
moments. Neither bad slept a wink the night 
before, and the hard riding and loss of sleep was now 
beginning to tell on them, and would have done so 
fiooner but for their excitement and their anxiety 
to get on as fast as possible. 

Pushing on again after an hour's rest they came, 
at about three o'clock, to a spot which exhibited in- 
dications of a halt on the part of the party which 
preceded them, and closer examination convinced 
them both that here a little brush between their 
friends and the Indians, or probably a few of the In- 
dian scouts, had taken place. 

They found where in a ravine the pursuing party 
had evidently left their ponies in charge of one of 
their number while the rest either reconnoitered 
on foot or made an attempt to crawl unperceived 
u[>on a hidden foe; and in another place saw some 
dried blood, but whether the blood came from a 
man or a steer they could not determine. 

Convinced, however, that nothing decisive had 
taken place, they moved forward with greater cau- 
tion, the way growJ rougher as they 
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The general direction of tho traH was sontK Thii 
WM aa they anticipated it would be. The taTagei 
were evidently making either for some fastness 
which they regarded as inaccessible to their parsu- 
ers, or were intending to keep on and, crossing the 
mountains, come out fifty or a hundred miles below 
Fort Stanton, and make for old Mexico, where they 
would be comparaliyely safe from pursuit 

Without stopping to make lengthy investigations 
the two men were able to tell where, here and there, 
a steer had made an attempt to leave the herd and 
been driven back by the watchful savages, and once 
they found the spot whore a steer had been killed 
and dressed, evidootly for the purpose of providing 
the caplora with food. 

As the afternoon passed, too, they began to see 
evidences that they were gaiuing on those in ad- 
vance, and near sundown they caught sight of a half 
dozen men riding around a mountain a mile or more 
in advance, and knew them to be tbcir friends. 

Halting their own ponies, they watched the littlo 
party in advance of thom until convinced from the 
exceeding caution with which they were evidently 
moving that they believed themselves in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Indiana, and then harried 
forward with all the speed consistent with their de- 
nre to keep out cf the sight of any spies which th« 
Indians taierhi bu*r* oct. 
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\ f possible they wished to join their friends before 
nig'lt set in, and so ascertain what plans, if any, had 
beex decided on for the attack, and also to be there 
to take a hand in it if an attack was made. 

They realized, too, that if they failed to overtake 
and make themselves known to their friends while 
it was still light, there was danger of each party 
mistaking the other for Indians, and accordingly 
they poshed forward with all the speed consistent 
with caution. 

But darkness comes on quickly in the mountains 
aftar the sun goes down, and their efforts to connect 
with their friends before night came upon them were 
unavailing. 

When they could no longer see to ride with safety 
they dismounted at the edge of a thick patch of 
chaparral, and leading their tired ponies into it tied 
them securely in such a way that they could lie down 
if they chose, and prepared to proceed on foot and 
endeavor to join their friends. 

Before starting they again ate heartily of dried 
bee^ as even in times of danger and excitement 
your frontiersman never neglects his stomach if he 
can help it, and especially is he careful not to leave 
his base of supplies, even if that base is only a small 
package tied to his saddle, without having eaten, if 
kongry; for when he does so he knows not whethor 



he iHll be able to return to it, or, if lo, how long tt 
may be first; and it is poor generalship to start on 
an expedition with an empty stomacli. 

When necessity compeh, a cowboy may go with- 
out his food, but it is never a thin^ of his om, 
choice. 

After eatio]?, the two men crept cantioasly frnni 
the bunch of chaparral and began making their wu> 
forward. 

The night was not dark, the moon being in its 
■econd quarter and the stars shining brightly. 

They would have preferred that the night had 
been less bright, as with the moon shining they were 
much more likely to be discovered by the guards 
they knew the Indians would keep oat, and they 
wished to avoid being seen at least until they could 
ascertain just how things were and get into commu- 
□ication with their friends. 

That the Indians were in camp within a mile of 
them, and that their friends were in hiding some- 
where in the ricioity, they felt conSdent, and they 
hud little doubt that an opportunity for giving the 
Indians battle would be found or made before the 
son roiie again. 

Keeping cIom together, they worked their way 
from point to point — now crawling on haoda and 
kneea to some point of elevation from which tiaaj 
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hoped to be able to discover Bome iodicatioA ef 
either friend or foe; now cronching within the 
shadow of a rock or bash, and peering around for 
eight or sign; again walking rapidly but with guard- 
ed footsteps in the deepest shade cast by an over- 
hanging crag; always with hands on their weapons 
and ready for whatever might come; they at last 
reached a point which overlooked a little valley per- 
haps a quarter of a mile wide^ hemmed in by the 
mountains on three sides* 

Looking down into this bit of an oasis they could 
see animals, some feeding and some lying down, or 
what appeared to be such; in the imperfect light 
and at the distance from which they were it was 
not very easy to distinguish between a bunch of 
weeds and a steer or pony, unless by seeing it move. 

For some moments they lay flat on the ground, 
watching the valley below, and then Phil whis- 
pered: 

" That's them.^ 

** Where do you s'pose the boys are! ** asked Sara 
after a moment of farther looking. 

" Don't know; not far off, though." 

Again they remained silent, watching for any- 
thing which might occur to indicate what conns 
they had best pursue. 

'Too fellows think yourselves mighty sharp, doa*! 
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XOD, now? Seokon you were jtut planning to go 
down and take that there camp of reds witfaoat any 
ceremony I" oame a voice, io a gnarded tone thonK^ 
loud enongh to be heard distinctly by them; anJ, 
glancing ap, both men saw a head protmding from 
aroQod a sage bush not more than ten teet away. 

For a space of time sufficiently long to be notice- 
able neither said a word or moved more than a 
musole. Then Phil replied, in the same cautious 
tone: 

" I reckon yon have the joke on ns, Peters, and 1 
suppose the only way to keep you from telling it to 
the boys and so get them to deviling ns about it, is to 
pnt a bullet through yon, and pretend we,took yon 
for a red. What d'ye sayl" 

Peters snickered. 

"Wouldn't do it, if T was you; yon need me to 
help yon get those steers of yours back." 

•'Where's the rest of the boyet" This from 
Brown. 

"'Round to the right, there^ *boat eighty rods. 
See that big rook that sticks out on the other side 
of the canyon? They are on this side of the can- 
yon jast opposite that" 

Neither of the three men had yet moved from 
-their positions siooa Peters had snrprided them by 
his anexptcted speech, bat now be bec^n to l^ 
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himielf CMitiaiiBly down, and in a moment wu at 
their lidt. 

^Hot hel'^hesniokered* ^Toa fellowi are fine 
Indian trailara— let a man oome onto jom in this 

wajl'' 

They could feel that he was shaking with laugh- 
ter, but neither of them made any reply. 

"^ Well, wo had better be getting back to the boys,^ 
Peters said, again. 

^ All right; strike ont and we'll follow.'' 

Neither of the partners were deceived by Peters' 
manner or words into supposing that there was no 
need of oaution, nor did they feel annoyed by the 
joke he appeared to think he had played upon 
thenoL 

Brown, being an Eastern man up to two years be- 
fore, had never met Peters until he and Johnson had 
pitched camp and located their present reoge, bat 
Phil and Peters had trailed Indians together three 
years before, and had herded together for more than 
a year, and were well acquainted and quite fond ol 
each other. 

Peters was a much older man than either Brown 
or Johnson, and had led a rough life as hunter and 
cowboy, but had, so he declared, been able to keqp 
jolly all the same. He knew less of Brown than of 
Jehnsen, but the coolness and nerve displayed by 
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him in the fight ftt tha raacb had giren him ft high 
opioioD of his courage ftnd coolness, the twj qual- 
ities which he knew Phil to possess iu the highest 
dei?ree; and it was because of this belief or knowl- 
ed<;e that he had dared to venture on his little 
joke. 

He had been delegated by the little band of six 
men, of whom he was the most experieaced in In- 
dian figbtiug, to scout about a little and learn jost 
what the outlook for a snccessfal attack on the 
camp was; and it was while doing so that he had . 
chanced to catch a glimt»6 of Sam and Phil as thej 
crawled carefully around a hummock whore for an 
instaut the; were not in tho shadow. Recogoizing 
them at once he bad remained concealed behind the 
bnah toward which they wore making and within 
a few feet of which they took up their new post of 
observn tioo. 

It was when he saw them do this that the spirit 
of fun took possession of and prompted him to make 
bis preKODce known in the manner stated. 

Crawliog 00 their hollies until out of danger of 
tteing seen from the Indiau camp, the three men 
i^towly raised to their feet and cautiously made their 
way from shadow to shadow and from point to 
point until they reached the place where the others 
were waiting 
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Af WM natural this little company wen ffrtatty 
' ."■ Mjoiced at the addition te their nnmben of Brown 
[ and Johnson* 
\ Peters explained to them what he had disoor- 

)red on the scout which he had made. 
The Indians, he told them, were camped in the 
Walley below, and were resting both the cattle and 
thei]:^ponies, and that besides guards on watch about 
the cahle, their scouts were posted at points which 
he indicated outside the yalley, where they would 
be best able to detect the approach of an attacking 
party. ,,.• 

The quei^ion of what course to pursue under the 
circumstaiices was now discttssed. 

To rotxixii^ without making an attempt to recoTer 

the catt^ :aod punish the tbieyes was not to be 

thougbirtil^'but at the same time the risk of making 

a n^ht^ttack was very great, owing io the position 

of ihe Indian camp, and to the fact that the Indians 

wejre lif ell avrare of the presence of theii; pursuers in 

; :.tii^ neiighborhoodv their scouts having discovered and 

:Ve^ shots with tbem early in the day at the 

"^^iNsiipt whe^ Phil and Sam had noticed Uie Mood 

drops aflb already noted. 

' ' The blood in question was supposed to have omm 

(torn a .pony wounded by a shot from one of Ihe 

■; t 

■ . ■ 'I 
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party of whites, and not from a perton, as none 
were believed to be hit. 

It was finally decided not to risk a night attack, 
but instead to follow on after the Indians and watch for 
a chance to get back the cattle without running tea 
great a risk of loosing their lives in the operation, 
and to wait until that chance appeared, no matter 
whether they followed them one day or six. 

That the chance would come all believed, and all 
were agreed to wait for it. 

The little company of men now divided themselves 
into two watches of four each, one half to watch while 
the other slept. 

As Phil and Brown had no rest the night before 
they were given the opportunity with two other men 
to go to sleep at once, and proceeded to stretch themselves 
out upon the ground without comment or delay, when a 
commotion of some kind in the Indian camp below 
was heard, and at once all thought of sleep van- 
ished and every man listened and peered with all 
his might in an effort to ascertain the meaning 
of it. 

Phil and Peters left the others and crawled away 
in the darkness. Those who remained lay perfectly 
still, but with every faculty alert and ready for attack or 
defense. 

The commotion in the camp below continued for 
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half ftB hoar and then eyerything becamo qoitt 
again, and in another hour Phil and Peters returned 
and reported that the band which they had been 
following all day had been joined by another band 
with other cattle; but whether the last comers were 
a portion of those who had raided the Brown- John- 
son ranch or not, they could not telL They thonght 
noty howoTer, and were of the opinion that the raid 
had been more general than was at first supposed, 
and that these last comers were a band who had 
been on a raid farther np, and that this was in all 
probability the meetin;; point for all engaged in the 
raid, and that they might expect other bands to 
come in at any time. 

Again Phil and three of the others threw them- 
selves upon the ground and in a few moments were 
fast asleep. The rest kept watch and guard. Two 
only of the four sleepers were awakened after a 
couple of hours and took the place of two who had 
stood guard until that time. Elnowing how greatly 
exhausted Phil and his partner must be, they were 
allowed to sleep undisturbed until eventi in the 
early morning light began to occur in the camp be- 
low, which required the consideration of every 
member of the little band of cowboys hidden in the 
ahaparral on the mountain side. 



CHAFTEB EI6BTH. 

Tn OLOUD BUmST, UTD THB HOHT Dl THB HTDIUI 
OAKP. 

The matters traospirinR io the Indian camp and 
which wereof ducb interest to the little part; con- 
cealed in the chaparral above, was neither more 
norleas than the arrival oftirst one and then an- 
other band of Indiana with livestock. 

First came aboat one hundred head of the Brown- 
Johnson hard driven hy a dozen or fifteen Indiana, 
and before the yells with which their coniiag was 
greeted had ceased there appeared ut the lower end 
of the tittle valley still another and larger band with 
a larger bunch of cattle. Theise laat were evidently 
itolen horn a ranch in the mountains close by, and 
had not been driven so far or bo hard aa the othcn, 
as they were still apparently a good de.il of trouble 
to manage and made frequent dashes for liberty. 

There mu^it have been at least three hundred 
steers in thiy bunch, and not laaa than fitty Indians 
in the band which brought them in. 

The whole aunibor oi I:idiuna already asoembled 
wtre ooaaiderably more than a hundred, and it wan 
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probable that more might be expected at any 
meni So iar this wae entirely eatififaotory to the 
watchers from the chaparral Nothing wonld hare 
pleased them so well as to get the whole Apache 
tribe corraled in that little ralley. and wipe them 
all ont at once. It was beginning to look as if 
Brown's wish that he might be furnished Apaches 
for target practice for the next week was to be grat-^ 
ified. 

Of course the little p^rty knew tihat beMtad erery 
bunch of stolen stock would follow, sooner or later, 
a rescue party, and if the Indians were only foolish 
enough to remain where they were it would not be 
twenty-four hours before they would be surrounded 
by a suflScient force of cowboys to make the recaps 
ture of the cattle — ^if not the destructkm of the 
entire band of savages — a certain thing. 

The litUe party of whites therefore watched wtth 
interest quite as intense as Uiat of the sayages, and 
were nearly as ready to greet with cheers the 
arrival of any number of additional bands. 

No others came, however, and very soon it was 
apparent that those already there were getting 
ready to move on, as they could be seen catching 
their ponies and galloping about gathering all ihs 
cattle into one bunch preparatory to taking tlMk 

t of the valley. 

fUl mmd dam eRpee^atly regretted tirfa. 
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Thej wonld Hkd to have seen M their itean that 
wan in the bands of the Indians in one bnnoh so 
that thej oonld the better judge of the ohances for 
getting them back. However they coatd do noth- 
ing in the matter^ conld not even make an imme- 
diate attempt at retaking those in sight and almost 
nnder their noses; for it would be folly for eight 
men to attack one hnndred and fifty savages almost 
as well armed as themselves. 

The result that would follow such a course would 
be that a part of the savages wonld engage them 
while the rest made off with the stock; and that 
when they were safely off with the cattle the others 
would slip away one at a time and rejoin them, 
without perhaps the loss of a man ora steer, leaving 
the whites in ignorance of whether an Indian was 
hidden behind each bush and rock in front of them 
or not 

Evidently the thing to do ander the (^rcnm- 
stances was to scout around and try ctnd make con- 
Dections with any other companies of whites which 
uight be following on the trail of the marauders. 
and when the force so gathered together became 
sufficiently large attack openly or make a da$h 
and endeavor to recapture the cattle and escape 
with them. 

iMordini^y the little party remaiaed in their 
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eracealment until the Indians had begnn to mort 
ont of the Talley witk their stolen stock and tkon 
prepared to follow. 

Emerging from their sheltering chaparral tb^y 
were abont to remonnt their ponies when they were 
greeted with a shower of ballets fired at long range 
and perceiyed at once that their presence was 
known to the Indians and that they were in for a 
mnning fight; that is, that a part of the Indians 
wonld ambush them at every opportunity and en- 
deavor to delay and hold them in check while the 
others continued their flight with the cattle. 

Tdis was by no means a pleasant predicament^ 
but there was no way of getting out of it and they 
must do the best they could. Be turning the ponies 
to the chaparral and leaving two of their number 
to guard them the others crawled out of the bosh 
npon their Lands and knees and by different ways 
and began feeling for the savages. 

By one devico and another such as raising a hat 
on a ramrod or thrusting some portion of their 
clothing into view from around a rock, they suc- 
ceeded in drawing the fire first of one and then 
another of the enemies, thus learning their exact 
hiding places, and occasionallj getting in a return 
«bot though without being able to note the efTeoti 

But this kind of fighting was by no means pl< 



ing to the lifctla par^ of oowbo7% who w«r« nallj 
qnite u much interoBted in recaptnring the stock 
as in punishing the thieves, and it chafed theia 
greatly to be thus held at bay by a few reds while 
the stock was being driven beyond their reach, and 
they were meditating a dash for the purpose of dis- 
lodging the Indians, when the sound of other shots 
was heard, to which came answering shots from 
what appeared to be a half mile away, and to the 
left of where they were lying. 

"That's the Wilson crowd, I reckon* 

It was Peters who spoke, and by " the Wjlson 
crowd " he meant another of the little parties which 
had followed a portion of Phil's and Sam's herd 
when the party bad divided at the foot of the range 
and followed different divisions of the band that 
had stolen the steers. 

" I supposed they were somewhere in the vicini- 
ty," returned Phil. " Have been listening to hear 
the music of their Winchesters for an hour. I reck- 
on we can crawl forward a little. These fellows in 
&ont have got onto the fact of their coming and 
have begun to light out" 

While speaking, Phil had left the shelter of the 
rock behind which he was hiding and was making 
for another one some rods in advance, when 

Oraok I came the report of a rifle, and lip t wot 
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a bullet close to his ear, causing him to drop in- 
stantly, and proceed to crawl instead of running to 
shelter. 

'*That Apache'll put your light out ef you ain't 
more keerful," snickered Peters; though whether he 
laughed at his own attempted pun at at the rapid- 
ity with which Phil changed his tactics one could 
not have told. Probably it was both, though lie 
may not have known that he had been guilty of 
punning, in which case the reader will doubtless forgive 
him his offense. 

Although Phil had come near paying with his life 
for his hardiness in taking too much for granted 
yet the little company one by one followed his exam- 
ple, fully convinced that the Indians in front of them 
had retreated, or would do so speedily, to avoid 
being caught between two fires ; and this surmise was 
soon proven correct. 

No more shots came, and it w^s soon evident that 
the one who fired at Phil was the last savage to retreat, 
and probably got in this shot just as he was on the point 
of doing so. 

Neither were any other shots heard from the left, but 
a cautiously conducted scout in that direction discovered 
Wilson's crowd of six cowbovs concealed behind as 
many different boulders, watching intently for the sight 
of an Indian along the line of retreat taken by the 
band 



None appeared, however; eveD tlioae left behind 
had slipped away and were following on after their 
companions, and watching to preTeot any company 
of possible pursuers from getting in between them- 
oelvea and those in charge of the stolen cattle. 

Commonication was soon established between the 
two bodies of whites, and as soon aa it was ascer- 
tained that the Indians had fled they came together, 
and after a few minutes' consultation returned for 
their ponies, which had been left beliind when the 
skirmish with the Indians began, and together rode 
on after the retreating band. 

All day they kept on the trail, and every few 
hours were greeted with the sound of rifle shots and 
the whistling of bullets, though it was but seldom 
that one came very close to any of the party. 

These Indian scouts were too much afraid of a 
close fight to even attempt an actual ambuscade, 
and contented themselves with firing occasional 
shots from long range, and more, apparently, for the 
purpose of hindering the pursuing party by com- 
pelling them to proceed with caution, than from 
any expectation of doing them injnry. On this 
point the pursnors were the better content to sub- 
mit to the harrowing delay from the expectations 
which they entertained of being joined by othen 
&o» the vicinity of the ranches that had been rmid- 
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td in the yalley above, as also by those of their own 
party which had branched off in pnrsait of one of 
the parties into which the band had split np on en- 
tering the mountains. 

As night approached there arose the necessity of 
guarding against an attack in the darkness. The In- 
dians haying kept close watch of their movements 
daring the day, might be inclined to make a night 
attack on them, thus turning the tables completely, 
and, if successful, relieve themselves of further pur- 
suit 

Taking this view of the situation it was decided 
best not to follow too closely the retreating savages, 
and about the middle of the afternoon the party 
went into camp upon a bit of a plateau, which of- 
fered fair cropping; for the ponies and at the same 
time afforded no very good opportunity for an ene- 
my to approach them unperceived. 

Here they waited until the afternoon was well 
spent, but were not joined by any other party of 
pursuers, and were forced to the conclusion that 
either none were to follow, or, if following, that 
they were long in getting started, and might not 
arrive in time to join in an immediate attack on 
the Indians. After much consultation it was de- 
cided, on the advice of Phil and Peters, to change 
tli« taciio. 



AeoordiBflj, a kalf kov bttfor* ■isdowa, Um 
whole partj reraountad aad lUrtwl back arn th« 
trail thej had joat come, as it having giren ap the 
pursuit, Ai soon as it became dark, however, 
twelve of the foarteen men dismoanteil, and taking 
with them onlj their arms and a blanket apiece, 
left the other two to make their way back to the 
settlement with the ponies, while the twelve stmck 
off into the monntaina and traveled all night on 
foot, in aa effoct to get in h-ont of the entire band 
of Indians and be prepared to take advantage of 
snch circumstances and conditions as might arise. 

None of the party knew anything of the country 
they were traveling over further than its general 
tread, and something of the location of the differ^ 
ent passes over the highest mountains, and the set- 
tlementa on either side of the range, but this was 
sufficient to indicate to them the ronte whioh the 
Indians would be compelled to follow, and they felt 
contident of their ability to out-travel them and get 
ro the front before they should have advanced fur 
in the following day. 

The lay of the country, not less than the desir« 
U) avoid being observed by any of the scouts which 
the Indians would certainly have out en all side^ 
compelled a wide detour, and a long, hard sorambU 
•v«r ravinee and monntaiiu, bat all wmb mmi fell 
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hani^hipa, and all stood the night's tramp wiihont 
breaking down« though no one among then all bat 
was badly store up and greatly wearied whea morn- 
ing eame. 

With daylight the men halted^ and after patting 
two of their number on guard, the rest lay down 
and slept. They were contident of being in advance 
of the Indians, and believed that all they could now 
do was to watch that they did not pass them unob* 
serred. Therefore, while two watched the rest 
islopty and about ten o'clock the vigil of the watch- 
ers was rewarded by si^ht of an Imlian scout, evi* 
dently in advance of the main body and about a 
halt mile away. 

A little later a small body of Indians, mounted on 
ponies, passed the same point, and behind them a 
quarter of a mile or so came the stolen cattle, ac- 
companied by the main body of the savagea. They 
were moving with caution, but with some leisure 
as compared to the day before, which caused the 
cowboys, who were watching them, to hope their 
scouts bad reported that the pursuit had been aban- 
doned. 

After resting, the little company of cowboys afiaim 
took «p the trail 

Keeping oatside of the limits which the Indian 
scoate would be likely to prescribe tor ihemMlveai 
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fai mtching for pOfnibU or probaU* panafln» t>4> 
kept M ftt a pane which they belieTed woaM brinft 
them np even with or a little ahead of the Indiaof 
hj oifchtfalL 

Their plao now wa^ to keep as near the maio 
ho'ly of Irxliatiit a^i possible and at the finit oppor- 
tanitf make a ni;;ht attack and en'learor to get oS 
with a porcioD, or, if possible, all the ponies and 
ealtle now in po.^<te>tsioa of the savage?. 

When night had fairly shut down Petera and 
Johnson went a^iiin upon a scout and found the In- 
dians in camp io a deep gorge, inaccessible eicept 
from one point, and that strongly guarded. They 
theiotore returned to thoir companions and report- 
ed that it would be anwiiie to attempt anything 
that night, and that they had better move on in 
adrance of the Indiana again and wait the coming 
of another night. 

It wan already past midnight and the party at 
once moved forward, traveling until noon the next 
day, having stopped but once and then only for an 
hour, to cook and eat a meal from the carcass of a 
deer which one of the party had shot, This wm 
the tii-.st 6re that had htn-.u built by anyot the party 
since the puniuit hogHU, and only the necessity of 
choosing beUvsen do'ir.^ so and eating r«w mcit 
indttced them to build it now, thoogh biier-< wa« nc 



great danger to be feared therefrom, it they were 
carehU not to permit a eolama of saioke to riee 
from it 

Having roasted meat enough to last them the 
day oat they pushed ahead, and when they again 
stopped it was at a point where they felt that an 
attempt to recover the stolen cattle must be made 
if it was to be made at all, and they had no inten- 
tion of abandoning the pursuit without making one. 

The spot in question was a point where three 
gulches or canyons converged, leaving a small strip 
of comparatively level grouad in the center and 
between them, and through which flowed a stream 
of water that during heavy rain storms and for a 
few days or hours only, must have been very large, 
as it caught the flow from the sides of three em- 
inences, either of which would send down a oonmd* 
erable body of water at such times. 

This stream was now dried to a tiny rivulet^ fod 
by a !?pring somewhere farther up in the mountains, 
but it was sufficient to supply water for the herd 
which the Indians were driving, while upon the 
ground, back a little on either side, was as good a 
growth of grass as was likely to be found at this ele- 
vation, and the necessity of allowing both the ponies 
and the stolen cattle an opportunity of getting a 
Wtf of £Mdr would almost eompel the eam^ag of 



tin whol« hard nk Uui podai for ftk leut & portitw 
flf the Dighfc. 

After ezamibing Uib bit vf gronnd and tho esn- 
TOQi eoDTenpDg to it u csrefnllr m ponibla, witb- 
tu% leaving too manjr ngta of liaTiiiK beo« there, 
tbe little party of wbite men retired a diitance np 
ibe moantain and eancealed thamselvei to await 
tba coming of the night and the Indiana. 

The two came together. It was the last of the 
nin'i golden arrowg, shot down the gorge from be- 
hind the mountaia top, which showed to the men in 
hiding the head of the drove coming out into the 
open ipace from the lower side; and before the last 
steer— foUowed hj a straggling line of pooiea, each 
bearing his Indian master — hadqaeoched his thirst 
at the little stream and begun to feed upon the 
grass on its banks^ it was too dark to make it at all 
probable that the signs left by the white men would 
be observed by the enemy. 

The Indians appeared to be leas fearful of attack 
than on the night previoos, and had probably come 
to the conclusion that their porsuen had dropped 
off and abandoned the chase. More than one 
attempt of eattle men and settlers to follow the 
i.pacfaei to their fortresses aud recover stolen prop- 
erty bad been abandoned, and this tact doabtlaae 
l»va th« EMcak &uth to beliere tkat the e?eMBt 
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case would not prove an exception to their past experi- 
ence, and had helped to make them a trifle less watchful 
than they would have been. 

They were not without caution, however, for they 
built no fires but contented themselves with eating raw 
steak from a steer which they had killed just before 
going into camp. The only preparation given it, to 
make it more fitting food, being to press the blood out 
of it between two flat stones. 

They also put out guards both within the level ground 
and upon the heights above and at the mouths of each 
of the three canyons, so that the chances tor sur- 
prising them or getting off with the herd, or any por- 
tion of it, was made extremely difiicult, if not impos- 
sible. 

All this the whiie men learned partly from observing 
the movements of the Indians, and in part, perhaps, by 
intuition or something approaching it. At any rate they 
felt that every precaution against surprise had been taken 
by their enemies, and yet they were determined to 
make an attempt that night to surprise them and got 
back the cattle, Brown declaring that it was 
just a little more than a man could stand to see his 
cattle rounded up every night by a pack of thieves, and 
he was for making the attempt to get them ^^^^-U apd 
take b?'= '"^^nces on what might r^^'^c of ' 
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Phil felt about the same waj. Thii raid, if it 
resnlted in th« low of m many of their eattle, 
knocked the life oat of the plans he was building 
again with regard to that million of dollars, and he 
was ready to run any risk rather than let the cat- 
tle go. 

Accordingly, when the night wai abont half gone, 
the men left their hiding place, moving with more 
eantion than they had done at any time since the 
chase began. 

Making their way down the canyon, to within 
a short distance of its mouth, the little company 
divided into two parts, one of which, under the 
command of Brown, was to remain where it was 
for the present, while the other part, under the guide 
of Phil and Peters, wnt to get by the guard in some 
way, steal in among the ponies feeding below, cat 
their hopples and stampede a^ many of them as poe- 
sible. This as a first step; farther action to depend 
apon the success or failure of this attempt 

Brown and hiscompanionsweretoactat such time 
and in such mauner as would best aid the stamped- 
ing party when the trouble should begin. 

Phil and Peters led their party carefully down the 
canyon and then left them, and together crawled 
away in the tiiick darkness. I say "thick dark- 
MM " fir it ii alwayi tluek darknan im a mbjpmi 



in the night, unless the moon it shining tquaralj 
into it, and these men had been earefol to select for 
their hiding that one of the three canyons leading 
into the open space into which the moon would 
penetrate the least at midnight; hence it would 
hare been but little darker if there had been no 
moon at all. 

The two men were gone a full half hour, and 
their companions, to whom it seemed much longer, 
were becoming uneasy, when suddenly there came 
a clap of thunder whose echoes, chasing each other 
from peak to peak, gave the impression of a field 
battery having been discharged. This was followed 
by other peals less sharp, but no less distinct^ all 
giving indication ot an approaching storm. 

Immediately evidence of a commotion in the 
camp at the mouth of the canyon was distinguish- 
able. It was apparent that the Indians were up and 
moving to get out of the way of the torrent, which 
would soon begin to ponr through the open space 
from the three separate gulches. 

An instant later Peters returned to the little 
group of waiting men and whispered to them to fol- 
low him. At the mouth of the canyon Phil joined 
them. 

Had the lightning illumined their surroundings 
again at that moment it might have disclosed to their 



f yen tbe dead form of an Indian gnard IjlnR almoit 
at their feet; but it did not and thoy passed hur- 
riedly on in the wake of their leaders. 

Already the rain was beginning to falL 

Guided hy the commotion now plainly to be heard 
In front of them they harried forward. 

The Indian! well understood the necessity of get- 
ting ont of there and npon higher ground before the 
water came mshiog down apon them, and they 
were whooping and yelling at the cattle which were 
themaeWea becoming frightened and endeavoring 
to stampede. 

The savages had secured a portion of the ponies, 
and in the intense darknesa it was difficnlt for either 
the whites or the Indians themaeWes to find the 
others. In their search for them the little party of 
white men were repeatedly aware of the presence 
of Indians within a few feet of them, and once 
Peters brushed against one of their nnmber, who in 
the darkness must have mistaken him for one of 
the band, for he gave utterance to something in his 
native tongue, of which Peters anderstood only 
enough to know that it was not a warwhoop, and 
that therefore the preseiice of whites in the camp 
had not been discovered. 

But he had short space of time in wtiich to cob- 
gntalate himself ou this factk 
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First came a flash of lightning that lit np the 
mountains and made every bush and rock ttpon 
their rugged sides stand out as clear and sharp at 
if reflected in a glass; which showed eyery nook 
and cranny of the mighty canyons leading up and 
up and up toward the clouds and the mountain tops, 
which disclosed alike to whites and Indiana the 
presence and position of their toes, and caused each 
to stand tor a second dazed in the glare of light and 
the surprise of finding himself face to face with a 
mortal enemy. 

Then darkness black, intense. Then the whole 
heavens rolled together with one mighty thunder 
peal, and breaking through this the war cry of two 
hundred savage throats, the beating of hoofs, the 
bellow of stampeding cattle, the snorting of fright- 
ened horses; and mingling with it and making 
itself felt rather than heard, the rush and roar 
of angry waters as the floods, released by the cloud 
burst upon the mountain tops, came seething and 
boiling dovm the canyons on either hand; and 
through all the sharp crack of rifle shots flred 
thick and fast and at random by whites and Indians 
alike in the midst of darkness so dense one iBif it 
almost teel it^ and rain falling in sheeta. 



CHAPTEE NINTH. 

A OKAKSX n THI PBOaBAmiB. »AM BBOWIT TIEU 

A wirs. 

A blincl break in the darkness for safety, « wild 
icramble np steep and almost perpendicalar moun- 
tain sides, mad bellowiDgs of frightened steers, the 
snortings of stampeding horses, Indiuis trampled 
upon by hnndreda of crazed bmtes that a moment 
later are themselves swept away by tbB torrent of 
water — silence. 

When a sense of the awfal fate that awaited them 
if they were not speedily oat of that burst opoo 
their coascioasness. the halt dozen white men 
in the Indian camp made for the nearest monntain 
side with all possible speed. 

It was Phil who gave the word to go, bnt there 
was little need of giving it aa a gense of their peril 
fiashed apon all at the same instant. 

Luckily the men were near a point where the 
ledges were less steep than at some other places, 
and all saeceoded in reaching a position at safety, 
thongh not all in getting ao far op as to be able t« 
More farther. 
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Phil and Peters foand themselTee lying ea a 
ledge of rock above which the mountain appeared 
to rise in a perpendicular wall, and from which the 
boiling, foaming, seething torrent, now rushing 
along with a deafening roar beneath them, made it 
impossible to escape. 

They could not see each other and for a time 
neither knew who the other was, or whether it was 
not an Indian instead of a white man; but as their 
eyes became somewhat accustomed to the darkness, 
or. more probably, as the clouds partially dispersedi 
their vision began to return to them a little, and 
Phil finally spoke but in a low tone and with his 
hand upon his revolyer. 

" Is that you Peters?'' 

^' I reckon so, Phil, though I'm not quite certain; 
I may be an Indian for I mistook you for one." 

Nothing further was said for some time, as the 
roar oi the waters made hearing difficult, and, be- 
sides that, an Indian might be within ten feet ot 
them for all they could tell , and if so they knew the 
frightfulness of their situation would not prevent 
him from taking their lives, if it was in his power 
to do so. 

They lay thus, flat on their bellies, for what 
seemed to them to be hours, listening to the roar 
of the floods, which gradually grew less and lees uid 



9ma.Uf bewme w Mat that th«j hold a wU^ntid 
oonreraation and decided to try and find a more 
eomfortable position. 

It bad ceased raining some time before, ia hot it 
had not mined for more tban thirty minntea. 

They bad beeo in the edge of the elond which 
had bnrst a conple of miles farther ap the moun- 
tain and thns exhausted, at one downponr, the abil- 
ity of the heavens to supply moisture in drops. 

They bad not really been confined to the ledge 
of rocks for more than an hour, for the rolume of 
water, great as it was, conld not have been that 
long in pouring throngh. 

After descending a few feet, which they did by 
holding on to some brush and cautiously feeling 
their way, tbey worked along a little to the left, and 
finding the ledge less steep clambered up again, 
until tbey were two or three hundred feet abore 
the bed of the canyon, and then crouched down and 
waited for daylight 

When daylight came they continued to ascend, 
but with caution, and after a time they began to 
■eareh for their companions — still with great 
watchfulness for fear of skulking Indiana. 

After a few minutes' search tbey found one aad an- 
other and finally all ol the four men who were with 
tboB in the Indian camp, when tho olond bozBt, 






ftiid tofetber they began working wo«Bd towavi 
the eanyoB, where they had left their compaueme 
the night before. 

To reach this point they were eompelled to 
eroes the other two canyons, which they did with 
difflcnlty, and after going np the first one some dis- 
tance to where the flow of water was less, for the 
flood had not yet all poured down, but only the 
larger portion ot it» the ground having receired and 
temporarily sucked in a large part, which it was 
now yielding up again to be carried down the can- 
yon, through the bed of the little creek, and finally 
into the Pecos rirer by way of some of its tributa- 
ries, and so on to the gult 

After crossing the two canyons they entered the 
third and followed it down to the point where they 
had parted from their friends the night before, but 
found no traces of them. 

They therefore oontinued on and out through the 
month and into the open space on which the Indian 
camp had stood, and were rejoiced at seeing their 
friends cautiously skirting along on the opposite 
side, at a point not far from where they had them- 
selres scaled the ledge in the storm and darkness 
but a few hours before. 

Not considering it safe to halloo, they remained 
aador eover of the rocks and watched until one of 



the others etunoed to look in their dbeetloB, and 
then n^aled him bj a ware of the hand; and aoon 
the little party was united ^^ain and congratnlating 
each other on their miracnions escape from an aw- 
ful death. 

It appeared that the oload barst had oocnrred at a 
distance of perhaps a couple of miles np the moun- 
tains, at which point the canyons diverged a consid ■ 
erable distance from each other. The cloud bad 
burst over the canyon to the left ot the one in which 
Brown and his party lay concealed, and awaiting 
the signal by which they shoald know whether or 
not the others had succeeded iu stampeding the 
ponies belonging to the Indians. 

He and those who were with him had followed on 
down, near to the mouth of the canyon, as agreed 
that they should do, and when the firing began mude 
an attempt to rush forward to the assistance ot their 
oompauioas, but were met by a wall of water com* 
ing through the other gorge and retreated in haste to 
the mountain side in time to see a portion of tho 
ponies, part of them with riders and others without, 
and followed by a bunch of a hundred steers or so, 
nub by and np the steeps. Some of the cattle fell 
back, but others nade the ascent and were doubt- 
lees wandering about ia the moontaina 

An examinatum of the country tm. both ridet ai 



Ihe maiii canyon was now mado b«t not a lira In* 
dian oonld be found. 

A mile or more down the canyon the dead bodiei 
of a score or more steers, drowned in the flood, were 
piled up against a ledge of rocks where the waters 
had left them, and mingled with these were the 
bodies of several ponies and three of the savages. 

At several points evidence that numbers of cattle 
and ponies had clambered up the steep banks and 
escaped were discovered, and after consultation it 
was decided to put in a day in scouting about in 
search of any cattle or ponies that had remained in 
the vicinity. 

No further fear of Indians was felt by any of the 
party; or but very little. 

Such as had escaped had undoubtedly fled to their 
strongholds and villages and would not return un- 
less in search of missing comrades. 

Indians are naturally superstitious, and although 
acquainted with the nature and devastating power 
of cloud bursts, they were yet likely to find in the 
awfulness of the storm, coupled as it was with an 
attack from enemies which they did not expect, 
■ome reason for believing the spot to be the abode 
of the spirit of evil, and to give it as wide a berth 
as possible in the future. 

Two days were spent by the cowboys in searching 
and ponies in the vicitiiiy. 




Of the former they secured nearly 200 head and 
and of the latter a good mocnt apiece and two or 
three extra. 

Of the cattle only between sixty and soTenty bore 
the brand of Brown and Johnson, but eren this 
nnmber was better than nooe, and the party made 
their way back by the trail it had come; and two 
weeks from the day of the raid on the ranch, Phil 
and his partner ruundod up their herd and counted 
187 bead, instead of a few \Qm than 4(X), which had 
walked out of the corral on the morning on which 
the raid had been made. 

They had learned meantime that the men who 
had followed the third part of the baad when it 
divided in the foot-hilld, and each division took dif- 
ferent routes, hud been uusucce^^sful in their efforts 
to recapture any portion of the steers. 

The ludiuna whom tbey fullowod bad taken a 
trail Uiat led iuto an almost inacceifsible part of the 
mountains, and boing joiiied by another and larger 
body of Indians, had been able to hold their pursu- 
ers iu check and ereutually to eticape with their 
booty. 

It was bel ioTod that thoy drove the gteers as far 
as tbey could and then sliughtered the whole lot, 
and taking Huch portions as tbey could pack upon 
their ponies, left ika rest to the wolves acd joada 
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for their permanent campe, to whidi place fbw 
white men have ever been able to follow. 

Naturally enough both Brown and Johnsoii felt 
their loss quite severely. It was the knocking down 
in a very rude manner of all the fine castles which 
they had built in the air, and in which they had 
Been themselves living as cattle kings. 

In fact, it was the putting them back at the place 
from which they had started two years before, caus- 
infi; all their time and labor to count for nothing. 

However, there was no use crying over spilled 
milk. What was done could not be helped, and 
most therefore be put up with, and might as well 
be done cheerfully as complainingly. 

Their herd was now too small to make it profit- 
able to drive through of itself, and they therefore sold 
it — what was left of it — to a buyer on the spot; 187 
head at $25 per head, $4,675; just $75 more than 
the capital they started with. 

They had in addition, however, their little hand 
of ponies and their claim to the ranch, which were 
Vorth another thousand at least. 

Before the raid took place the ranch alone would 

liave sold for several times this sum, as good chances 

for grass and water were becoming extremely scaroa 

and difficult to obtaia ; but since the raid nobody 

wanted badly to buy or herd where the risks ol 



MB lamni •<»> but op a run, 

haTiBR the itock itolen were so great ; hencci^ tt« 
nuieh dedioed in ralne u greatlj as their herd had 
deoliaed in nnmben. 

Aittr Mllioff thojr mtut of conrae bnj ^^iii, bnt 
before doiiif lo Brown declared that be woald par 
a Tiait to hii folki in the East ; bo, after making 
arranftemente with Peters to oare tor the little band 
of ponies aiui hold the ranch until they retnmed, 
the partners set oat for Eansaa. 

The7 arrived at Caldwell after a jonmey without 
incident worth relating. Here Phil was to remain 
nntil Brown retnmed from the East, which he 
promised ahonld be within thirty days. 

Instead, however, of his old partner back at the 
end of thirty days Phil received the following letter : 

Naw Toss, K. T^ Feb. 18, 188-^ 
Dub Phil. 

I know yon will feel like taking my scalp when 
yon read this, bnt I can't help it. I only hope yon 
will not think I meditated treating yon in this way 
when we parted, for I honestly and tmly had no 
such intentions. 

The troth is, old Pard, I am married and am not 
going back West Oan't do it yon know. Ton will 
remember that I owned np to you once, one awfnlly 
lonely afternoon oat there on the plains, that it was 
mat so myeh a love tor freedom that mde b« go 
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Weit^ u it was the inability to get just the party I 
waated to own me and boa me around. In other 
ivords, I had quarreled with my girl and didn't eara 
to Btay aronnd and see her married to a dude, such 
*8 the fellow was that I thought she was going to 
Buirry. 

Well, all this time, that is, the time I put in with 
jou whacking steers, riding bucking ponies, running 
down jack i-abbits and fighting Indians, I couldn't 
9^ite get rid of a desire to know whether she really 
did marry that dude or not 

Well, when I got back here and met her on the 
itreet, the yery first person that I did meet, and I 
knew she was glad to see me in spite of my being 
tanned almost as black as an Apache, I couldn't 
help being glad I had not lost my scalp on that raid. 

Honestly, Phil, I couldn't help doing as I did. 

I am awfully sorry for you, old boy, for I know 
7oa will be disappointed and lonesome, and that it 
may interfere with your plans very much for ma 
not to return. 

But you see I can't leave my wife, and I can't 
take her out there to be scalped or eaten, so what 
can I dot You are welcome to my share in the 
ranch and also to the ponies, and I hope you won't 
hare any trouble in finding another partner with 
"mmmj enough to boy a big bunch of yeariinga 



Write and let me know what yon will do and how 
ron are feeling. I know yon will he disappointed 
bat I hope 70a won't feel hard at me, for reall/ Phil, 
I couldn't help it 

Tout old friend and partner, 

Suf Brows. 

Of eonrse Phil felt disappointed. 

Not to mention the pecuniar; advantage which 
a partner with more capital than he himself had 
was to him, be had become attached to Brown dur- 
ing the two yeare which the; bad spent together, 
and regretted more than anything else the loss of 
bis companionship. 

He did not doubt that he could find another man 
to take his place, and quite probably one with more 
capital than Brown posiicssed, but some way be 
oould not feel like doing so. The ranch witboat 
Brown appeared to bis mental vision immeasurably 
lonely and far from human compaDioosbip. 

He began to feol that be did not wish to return 
to it He thought of Brown and the happy life he 
would lead in the future surrounded by friends, 
husband of the woman be loved, a quiet, happy 
home away from all daoger aud hardships. Such 
was the picture he kept imagiuiDg to himself when- 
ever thoughts of bis late partner came into hii 
mind until presently the desire to have snob a bome 



^^ocan to txow in his ow > oart and to take form 
tod shape, and he detora * ed not to return to the 
i^Qch bat to build him a home nearer cirilixation 
tod in the midst of people of his own kind. 

Caldwell was then as now the headquarters of the 

Oklahoma Boomers, as they are called, of whom 

Captain Paine was the acknowledged head and 

'oader up to the time of his death a few months 

^> and it is probable that it was meeting; with a 

siember of the colony and hearing him discuss the 

P'atis of the " boomers " for building up a community 

*^d a state out of this beautiful strip of country, 

^'^^t induced Phil to decide not to return to New 

^^Xico, but instead to go to Oklahoma with the 

^J-Oaists and build him a home there, and cease for- 

®^^r his waui-leriiigs and his rough life. 

^^e had enouj;h to make a start with; would have 
* ^ViU thonsaud dollars after selling the partnership 
'^t^ch and band of ponies, evon after sending Brown 
"^^ share, which he would do, not wishing to be 
^^der obligations in pecuniary matters oven to him. 
^^ith this sum to start with and a homestead claim 
^"^ one of the little streams in the beautiful Okla- 
"^^ma country he could surely make a home to hij 

'^^ind, afU»r which, perhaps 

Just what he would do after the home was made 
^ did not say even to himself hut ihesghtt «f 

10 
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the quiets lutppj lift Brown was leading kept eoB< 
ing and going in his mind, and mingled wiUi them 
were Tirions of the old feny on the Wabaeh, uid of 
tiie old folks, and of Nettie. 

He even got bo far along as to wonder, if he were 
to go back aa Brown had done, whether or not the 
same thing that had happened to Brown wonld hap- 
pen to him. Be coald not qaite decide, bat proba- 
blj not, he told himaelt Lcck didn't seem to rnn 
to him anywaj. Probably Nettie had married long 
before this, and everybody had forgotten him. But 
if he ever did decide to make another attempt to 
find how things were back there it woald be by go- 
ing in person and not by writing; he was fixed in 
his mind on that point at least. 

Meantime he wonld go to Oklahoma and get him 
160 acres of land and make him a home. After 
that— well, after that he wonld set. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

OKUlHOMA. 

As described in the several bills for its organiza- 
tion into a Territory now (June, 1886,) before Con- 
firess, Oklahoma comprises all that country '^ boun- 
ded on the west by the State of Texas and the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, on the north by the State of 
Colorado and the State of Kansas, on the east by 
the State of Missouri and the State of Kansas, and 
on the south by the State of Texas.^ 

Oklahoma proper, however, or what has come to 
be popularly known as such, is comprised in a strip 
of land containing 1,887,100 acres, lying directly 
south of the eastern portion of what is called the 
Cherokee land strip, itself a body ot 6,000,000 acres, 
just south of and adjoining the western half of the 
State of Kansas. Oklahoma is thus very nearly in 
the exact center of the Indian Territory. 

Oklahoma formerly belonged to the Seminole 
Indians but was ceded to the United States govern- 
ment by that tribe under treaty of March 16, 1866, 
and was surveyed and section lines established by 
authority of the United States in 1871 
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Iti proximity to the Indian nsemtioiia fthoitl 
Thich wen, u the^ still are to % consdenble o 
tant, the harVoring places of outlaws from all pois 
tions of the country and of all colors and uatJoiP 
aiitiei, iocladinj N'e^/roes and Mexicans, made iti 
location not dei-irable :i« a place id which to hiiiH 
a home aod ra:?'j a famil;, anless it shonldbeii 
company with aooQfiilerableD-iinlter of other homi 
bnilders; and it ivas ia order to meol this nacessitj 
for neighbora and conipacions that it was proposed 
and fioaily de'^iJod lo ori^a'iize a coloaj for settle- 
ment in that '■eruuiiul coartry. 

Havinjr deciici to join ?uch a colony, Phil hid 
first to provide himself an outSt 

A span of n-.ulis. a wagnn. a plow and a few othei 
agricultaral implemect^. an ax and a hammer, a 
few earthen <'Ji=hesani] a tin bucket and cup— these 
comprisp an tuitit wbi';b is o<_'asidored ali-sufficient 
for the homeste.i'J'3r who is content to be the pio- 
neer in a new conntry; and these Phil prorided 
himself with. 

He also retained the pony which he had ridden 
through from Xew M('xi:o. and of course laid in s 
good supply ot aminuiiition. lor until a crop could 
be raised the coloni»Tj< would he compelled to relj 
Ibr food very largely upon wild game, with which 



Hfte <M>iintr7 thay were going to waa reported te 
^^tbonnd. 

« Immediatelj upon deciding not to return to New 
: Kexico, Phil wrote to Peters asking him to sell the 
T^nch and ponies which he and Brown had placed 
i^ his charge, or if he wished to do so to keep 
^liem himself, and pay for them at such time as he 
Ooaldy provided it was not too far in the future. 

To this letter Peters replied inclosing pay for the 

^^hole outfit at the very low cash price which Phil 

liad fixed upon it, and saying that he had gone 

partners with another man, a stranger to Phil, and 

they were going to occupy the ranch and take their 

chances with the Indians. 

This greatly pleased Phil, for he was anxious to 
have the matter finally settled, and he was also glad 
that Peters had raised a stake and got a start in 
life, even if it was one in which the risks were 
pretty large, for now that he was out of it himself^ 
he felt that the herding of cattle for wages, and with 
no interest in the business beyond that of a hired 
hand, was not a calling calculated to bring out the 
best there is in one, and in proportion as he had a 
firm friendship for Peters, did he rejoice over his 
brightened prospects; and he wrote a warm letter oi 
congratulation in reply, also telling his old friend 
aboat his own plans and prospectH. 
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Then when all was read>, the little band of 
oistfl took up their line of march toward the pron 
ised land. 

There nereabont forty men in the company, soni^ 
without families, but more with; all able-bodied snl 
eaper to reach the location aelecte-l in aJvauce.ani 
bfcj^ia the work of home building, than which no 
man erer toand sweeter employment for band ot 
brain. 

A long string of covcrci waj;on3, each drawn by i 
pair of horses or nitil-j.v and in which were stored 
whatever of hoii.i^fhol.' gui*'].': t!ie owner imd his fam- 
ily possessed; a !ew cowa ilnvt.*D in advance or (el- 
lowing in tlie rear; from or.e to a half dozen faces 
of men and women ati'l i;hiithec pecrin;^ out from 
under each whiio w;igon cover; a dozen men an<l 
boys a>tii le of ponies; a^; many dofjs trotting along 
conten'odiy by tlio side ofaa many wiigona, or break- 
ing away together in a mad chase after a jack rab- 
bit, and all b.irking in ch-jriis as tlicy go; — this is a 
scene laniiliar to all who hav..^ bn-vu upon the frop- 
tier, and such a one was presented by the colonists- 
of whom Phil Jfjhn.iTjii was one, on the morning of 
their departure for Okhihoma. 

Only they who toil with their hands and who feel 
the fatten which the law, or tijat which ia declared 
io b« the Ian, placed upon them in the acquisitioo 
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M wealth and consequently upon their liberty of 
bought and action, can understand the glorious 
Mnse of freedom; of ability to conceive and execute 
which comes to those who, having once felt the fet- 
ters, stand freed upon the borders of a new, and to 
%hem undiscovered country. 

To such, and at such times, there comes a sense 
of their own worth, of their own power and of a new 
courage which is sweeter than anything society or 
the world can give. It is a feeling which comes to 
ixien's hearts straight from the heart of God and 
lifts them up into a measure of the manhood which 
it) its porfectuoss is worthy of being said to be in 
fiia image who is the Creator and Father of alL 

Oh, the grandeur of liberty ! Oh, the sweetness 
Df being at peace ! At peaob ! 

Peace with nature and with men ; the peace which 
comes of the forgottiug of jealousies, both great and 
fimall ; of ambitions which the soul cries out upon 
as unworthy of the man ; of hatreds born of greed 
and envy. 

The peace which coines of faith in one^s fellow- 
man, itself born of renewed faith in one's own self, 
of one's own hatred of the bad, and love for and 
allegiance to that which is pure and good. 

And oh ! for a knowledge of the power which en- 
ables ns to dare and to do, to be brave and strong 



and good ; wUok eomei with ftBenat vf freedom froa 

the futten which men in their selflshnett and nn- 
wiadom throw abont and over each other and them- 
MWea, wbeaever thej do toach each other's elbowa 

Phi] was too much accuatomed to thii sense of 
freedom to feel any now inspiration when the little 
caTalcada left the town behind and swung ont into 
the nnbroken world beyond. Not baring felt the 
fetters he conld not feel their falling away from 
him ; but he sensed the beaut; of the morning the 
brightness of the sun, the softnesii of the air, the 
quietness and goodness of nature which la; around 
and about him. 

lie had, too, what ho had never had before, a 
feeling that his wanderings were over, and that in 
front of him lay the materials from which, hy his 
own labor, he was to build a home. 

And a home meant — 

Well, dear reader, what would not home mean to ^ 
one whose heart held the memory of a fair ;ouug 
girl's face, a face not seen for years, but none th<a 
less fair for this reason, since not seeing it with tL« 
ph;sical sense the mental eye had been left &ee i) 
outline it as it chose. 

So Phil would build a home. 

Ai for the others, they were sneh men ai are wvmt 
attracted to the frontier ; inch ae hare lud tk« 
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foundationa lor whatever of liberty the people boast, 
whatever ot wealth they have won, while civiliza- 
tioa and the race have been crossing the continent. 

They were men blown by fate or circnmstance 
from far and near ; meu in whose hearts the love 
of home and of liberty had been about equally im- 
planted and nourished ; men, perchance, who im- 
agined that the bauds which society and law placed 
upon their efforts te set metes and bounds to the 
approach of poverty had something of the feel of 
the slave chain ; men who had been in debt, and to 
whom debt meant the curtailment of liberty in 
thought and action, and consequent degradation ; 
men — but why a^k me of these men t Shall not 
their own acts speak for them, and am not I their 
chronicler I Self-appointed, it is true, but none the 
less truthful to their thought as expressed in deeds. 

Whatever they had felt themselves to be in the 
past, now they were free. Free to grow and expand 
to the full stature of the men they meant to be ; 
free to bnild homes where no labor oi theirs but 
should bear fruit for their own eating — theirs and 
those they loved. 

Was ever brighter future in the distance seen by 
men T 

And the children ? 

Blett me, how excited an ^ harpy the children \m 



thoM ooTorad wagons wen ; for won they not to 
•M new loenes, to risit nodiscorered oountriei, to 
ride for dajs and days throQgh an erer-raryinR land- 
icape, to Bleep in tents and eat in the open air, to 
be free to fish in the streams, to catcb rabbits and 
trap sqnirrela and prairie chickens and may be 
larger game, if they conld T 

And wbenerer did a child donbt its ability to do 
aoything it wished to do and nerer had tried to dot 
Were they not to be tree and happy and busily idl» 
all the day long? 

If yon wish to know how happy were the children 
of those colonists on that moraiog when thin journey 
began, just propose to your own children such a 
jonmey in your own and their mother's company; 
being first careful to talk for weeks and months of 
the beauty of the couatry to which yon are goin;;, 
and of the pleasures of such a trip, and from their 
faces and childish words and nets yoti can judge ot 
the happiness of those other children, whose faces 
peer from the wiigons just starting upon their jour- 
ney on that sunny morning of which I write. 

And the women t 

Why the women had their hnsbands and chil- 
dren; what more has anybody thought necessary to 
woman's perfect happiness, than that she have her 
bubaad and children? 
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on io but disclose yoar if^norance, my dear lir^ 

^^hat the world, the old moss-covered, time-defy- 

world, has decided is woman's sphere. My dear 

a-dam, yoa do but disclose your treason to old 

time-honored theories, who question so of 

'^'oxnan. Is it not enough, I say, that she had her 

«ia.8band and children t Knowing so much what right 

*^a-ve you to ask more? to say, "Is she happy f " "Is 

^he filled with sweet content? " ** Is she lifted up with 

B^'eat thoughts of great deeds — deeds the thought of 

^uieh do cause her soul to expand and reach up- 

^bey had their husbands and children; what 

^^r^e would you have them have, or what have they 

^t: had or left behind that you should ask of these 

^^^nen, who, goinj?upon a hard, long journey, into 

. ^^^w country, to live lives of toil, have their hus- 

.,^^ ^^ds and children still with them? Is the world 

P^^^n wrong, and has woman longings, sometimes, 

*^^ ^^ wider fields and greater things than she has yet 

permitted to know? 
lun-bonneted women, who were the wives of 
^se men, and the mothers of these children of 
lom I write, had all that any of their sisters any- 
y^ ^ere have to make them happy, and they were 
^^kppy as any; happier than most; for added to love 
kasbaad and child was the knowledge of Ao 






BMemty of th«r on ezistenco and Ubon to tlu 
tomfort and happineai of those they loved. 

It was a happ;, joyoos compan;, and the mn 
■bone bright and the air was soft and the grmsi 
green as they drore awaj.and meir; Toicea shont«d 
one to another from oat the wagons— Toicea of wo- 
men and Toicea of children, while men grown and- 
denly self-reliant, strode by their aide, or sitting in 
the ftont end of the wagon, spoke cheerily to their 
teams as they ni^ed them forward along the trail 
over the broad prairies. 

At noon they halted for a short honr while theit 
horses fed npon the crisp baffalo grass, and they 
themselves ate cold lunches of bread and meat out 
of their provision boxes; then on again nntil th^ 
sun is low in the west, when they went into 
camp on the hanka of a clear little straam which 
meandered through the prairie, and npon whoM 
banks were growing scattered pecan and cotton- 
wood trees, over which in places wild grape vioei 
ran riot, and in whose branches birds sang and flit- 
ted back and forth, and told their tales ot Iotb to one 
another. 

The stream was too small to contain fish of mnch 
size, bnt large minnows with sparkling silvery 
sides darted to and fro in the clear water; a sight 
which brODght shouts from the throats of a ■oora of 
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•kiklreii who came clambering down from the wait- 
ons, and skipping over the grass and swarmed apon 
the creek baaks, making as many antics and ^^hini«'* 
M a troop of young monkeys. 

Instantly calls of ^Oh, ma, [ want my fishin' 
hook.'' And, 

'^Oh, pa, get me my fish pole right away, quick, 
'canse hero's fish, lots of 'em, 'n I want to catcb 
*3ome for supper," wore heard on every side. 

Then one boy fell in the creek, which was per- 
haps two feet deep, and all the others set up a howl^ 
the girls for fear he was drowned, and the boys be 
cause they feared he had frightened all the fisb 
away. 

And when he climbed out and declared that ''The 
water was just right to go swimmin' in/' halfol 
them forgot their desire to fi»h and went scamper- 
ing away down stream in search of a good place in 
which to undress and bathe, and only such as were 
called back and sent for wood to cook the sapper 
were less than gloriously happy. Even these were 
eo full of spirits a little hard work could not dampen 
their ardor except for a few minuteau 

Indeed the rarity of getting wood for an outdoor 
fire was enough to make them happy of itself. 

And so the women and the older children gath- 
ered fuel asd cooked supper, while the men anhar* 



BMsed the horgat, mi having washed their eweaty 
■boQlders in the creek staked them oat to grass, and 
then alt fell to for a meal which an epicure might 
well eoT^, provided the epicure had ridden all day 
in an emigraot wagon or walked bj the :iide of one 
carrying hi? gun on his shoulder for the pleasare of 
a chance shot now and then at a prairie chicken or 
« mnle-eared rabbit 

And then the storiss told about the camp Sre 
irhen pipes are lit, and a feoliaj^ of pariect paaoe 
and restfuloess has taken posses.sion of body and 
sonl; stories of other days, and other men perchance;, 
their fathers aod their frontier lives; lives thai 
closed but yesterday, yet were spent up<m frontiers 
a thousand miles to the east, where dow stand 
cities, and where the hum and bustle of commerce 
and trade, the whistle of the steam engine and the 
rattle of the loom, have driven tbe door and the boar 
from the forests and trausfbrmed the iorosts them- 
selves into fields of com and barley aud clover. 

It may be that memories of their own old homes, 
the homes they have left and the h^osds they have 
loved, call up thoughts that are half sad aud moura- 
ftil, producing momentary regret that they hiire " 
veutored upon this journey in search of new homes. 

Tken is that in the flickering blase of a camp 
In hf ■ifM, and in the Uw ealansM o4 wm6ku 
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risizig ap from baming brands as they bill away 
from the main body of the fire, the smoke that 
curls upward and is twisted and blown aboat by 
the faiotost breath of air, that tends to excite al- 
most any feeling which he who sits and watches it 
wills. 

A Teritabld fairy is the fire, and a yeritable wand 
in its hand is the blue smoke curling upward, and 
to see pictures either gay or somber, he who sits 
within the magic circle has but to wish, and lo, he 
shall seem to see that which he wishes for. 

But mostly these men, these colonists bound for 
the promised land, talk of the country to which 
they are going. 

Their leader, a man well worthy to lead such 
seekers for such homes was called upon to tell again 
bow broad were its prairies, how deep and clear its 
streams, how here the land lay like the waves of the 
sea when the wind, just touching it with its breath, 
compels it to lift and fall gently like the sweet 
breasts of women; and how in other places it was 
broken and rough, plowed deep in gulleys, and 
ledges of rock were thrust up through the soil 
and huge boulders lay scattered about as if the 
(a^nts of other days had once held high carnival 
there, and vied with each other in giving tests of 
their strength before admiring audiencM of th« 
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He told them too of the abandanca of the gEHU 
how deer and aetelope fed apon the praiiiet u 
mated in the woodland; how wild turkeys stalke 
aboat beneath the shadows cast hj the tall tie( 
Dpon the river banks, and nested in the hif^h grass i 
their roots; how, turn yonr footsteps which way yo 
woald, flocks of prairie chickens rose and went sai 
ing away across the open conntry; how the grapi 
vines clambered over the trees along the marj^DSi 
the creeks, and the pecan and the walnut tre 
dropped their rich nuts in profusion upon tl 
gronnd beneath, and the red and black haw and il 
persimmon trees stood in cluHtere. 

And then these men, these home seekers, the 
men in rude costumes and faces all anshaYeo; the 
men of stron}; limbs and vivid imaginations, ro 
from off tbe ground where they bad But listenin 
and stretched out their arms as if to clasp tl 
future which they felt to be so great, and talki 
eajmestly of the mighty state which they sho-x 
found, and the homes they should baild in this lai 
of liberty, this promised laud of corn and wtoe. 

Wearied, at la^t, with the long day's drive, Gi 
one and than another bngan to slip away to t 
wafion and his blaakotii, noticing which the wati 
WM called by tbe leader, and two men arose ai 
went, rifle in hand, tbrou^fh and around tbe caa 



;>^nd 80 continued watching that nothing went wrong 

I ^mong the tethered aninoials, or about the smolder- 

S^ng canip fire, until two hours had passed, when 

' t;hey awoke two of their companions to take their 

l>lace3y and they lay down to rest. 

Phil had no part in the watch that night, but he 

'^as long in finding sleep. This hearing men talk 

^f homes and states to be builded had given him 

new thoughts, and awakened nobler ambitions than 

. lie had known before ; had opened up to him a new 

' life — a life wherein he saw men as something better 

[ and higher than he had ever thought of them before ; 

saw them aspiring to do great and mighty things ; 

to be the forerunners of a great and wondrous 

civilization that should follow fast upon their heels, 

and add new honor and power to the nation, new 

; dignity to the race of men. 

To him these men seemed nobler and more 

grrandly made than any men he had ever known 

before. He did not understand how men's grander 

impulses always bring to the surface their better 

selves ; that the building, by honest toil, of homos 

dedicated to the domestic virtues, within a state 

dedicated to true liberty is so high a mission that 

its light illuminates men*s souls and makes them 

gre'aXf just to talk and plan of luch. 

Yet, so it la, and Phil wm himMlf all vbooq- 
U 
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fldouly a linng proof of it at that moment ; for 
felt lifted ap and made larger every way by t 
thoughts which came to him in consequence, aa 
lay awake and thinking that first night oat wi 
the Uttte oolony of which he was a member. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTa 

nr WHICH THB SUN ENDXAV0B8 TO OST THVU IH 

iDVANOl OF THX BOOMXBS. 

Have yon ever noticed, dear reader, that the snn 
gets np a\%fnl early in prairie countries f Well, he 
does, and he goes to bed late, too, which makes his 
early rising all the more inezcnsable. 

I suppose that a scientist — a scientist is one who 
knows everything that is not worth knowing and 
nothing that anybody else cares about — a scientist 
would tell you that the sun sets just as early in a 
prairie country, and gets up just as late as in a 
mountainous one ; but then, too, a scientist will tell 
yoH — soma of 'em will — that the sun does not set at 
all ; whioh proves how little dependence there is t# 
be put in a scientist. 

Everybody who has ever worked in the harvest 

field on a big prairie can tell you that the sun gets 

Qp at least an hour earlier, aad goes out of sight, 

and I suppose to bed, at least an hour later than he 

does when one works in a harvest field up in the 

valleys ; and all the scientists in this, or any other 

country, can't make us believe anything else. 

(1<«) 



The ran Kot up earlj next morning u he alwfty^^^ 
does in a prairie country, hot not early enoagh tcc^k^o 
catch all the emiKraDts, encamped on the ereelCr^ 
bank, between blank eta. 

*' There comes the oan," called one of them t=£o 
another, whose head just then appeared at the fro[::=it 
of his covered wagon. 

" Well, let him come; Fm np," was the response* -, 
as the speaker crawled ont over the end-board o^vi 
to the wagon tongue and then to the gronod. 

Then came others, from out wagons and from b*^^" 
Death them, and from under blankets stretched ba ■^*" 
Death the trees men came tortb and shook them- -*" 
■elves, and went to the creek's edge and washed th^^-** 
dust of sleep fromtbeir eycHdii, and went and fouDit-''' 
their animals and staked them to fresh spots ot^^ 
grass. 

And women, through the partially open canv as ** 
wagon covers, could lie seeu slipping their own o '^ 
the children's frocks on, and a miunte later desceDt^' 
ing to the ground to begin preparations for brealc 
fast 

And presently the smell of coflee began to pene- 
trate the camp and to flniit out upon the still air, 
natil it reached the men as thoy worked with their 
horses or gathered in little groups, talking of the 
diatance to the next water, or the time it wottl^ 
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take them to reach their destination, and it brought 
them back to thoir several camp fires and families. 
And then the odor of frying ham or bacon mingled 
^ith the smell of the coffee boiling; and these men 
ind women and children gathered about a rough 
>ox set upon the ground and ate of the hearty food 
^od drank of the fragrant coffee, to which such as 
i^ould added new milk freshly drawn from the cows 
Delonging to this or that one of the colonists, and 
w^hich was passed about with free hands to those 
v^ho wished lor it 

Then came the packing by the women of the few 
utensils used in cooking, while the men hitched the 
animals to the wagons. 

A quick glance around to see that nothing of value 
was beiDg left, and then a succession of sounds and 
sentences, snap of a whip, '* (je up," " Pull out boys," 
'' Keep to the left around the bend of the creek 
there," " Be careful with your guns, you youngsters," 
the creaking oi wagons and the emigrants are again 
apon their way, and the first night and morning of 
their journey Lave come and gone. 

The first day and the second are the same, and 
those which follow are like unto them save as the 
succession o( rolling and broken prairie, and wood 
and streams give variety to the scenery, and as 
with better acquaintance little friendships spring 
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up between the women, resultinp in visits from one 
to the other as the wagons move on and on along 
the trail made by herds of cattle, or by the men 
who carry the /government mail. 

Catching fish in the stream by which they camped, 
occasional dashes on horseback in pursuit of deer, 
sometimes, though not often, successful, frequent shoot- 
ing into flocks of prairie chickens, killing so many 
that the whole camp ate of them, slipping away 
and following the banks of some wooded stream in 
a still hunt for turkeys or deer, until, a hard ride to 
catch up, or if no hcrse is used, a long w?.Ik af er 
the sun is down, and darkness covers the prairie with its 
mantle — these helped to fi)rm diversions and break 
the monotony of what might at other times have 
been a wearisome journey, and served to keep 
up the keen enjoyment with which all entered 
upon it. 

And when finally, after two weeks of snch travel 
and such life, the spot selected for the settlement 
was readied, though all were glad to be able to be 
gin the building of homes, yet few there were who 
did not look back over the short journey with a half 
sigh at its hours and days of freedom from oppres- 
sive cares, and at thought of the labor to be per- 
formed ere homes could arise in which they might 
sit them down to rest and comfort without fear of 
want. 



The location selected for the colon j was a beanli- 
fdl country lying alonf; one of the forks of the 
Canadian river: the rich land, abundance- of tiai- 
her suited for building purposes and fuel, t(^et!^ 
with the climate, which is nowhere excelled !for, 1^ 
healthfulnoss or comfort, making it i^pear: m wc^ \ 
dise to these people as indeed it well mi|f^^ j^, ^orv( . 
might be made to be. ^ "^ 

Having decided upon a location the nwfA ming 
to be done was to ascertain the sectiona^ineSy in 
order that each homesteader might select a quar- 
ter section for his own, as each head of a family f 
is entitled under the law to do, from any unoccu- •:^-' 
pied lands belonging to the government. 

Accordingly a surveyor's chain and (ripod belong* 
ing to one of the party, who had done a little sur- 
veying as assistant to a more experienced hand, 
wa^ brought forth, and Phil and two or three others 
shouldered their guns and started out with them to 
find a comer post or mark of some kind which 
^ould locate a corner and give them a start. 

After much wandering about and examination of 
trees and rocks, and tramping through the high 
grass, the party returned to dinner with a huge load 
of prairie chickens shot on the wing, but no more 
knowledge of the location of section lines than they 
had when they started. , . 

Altar dinner t^ey sat out agkinfl>ut at the svir- 



ItMtioa of iome of the older headi left thoir gnna at 
the camp. 

Again a weary tramp, and tbe scanaing of everr- 
thiog which they fancied coald by any possibility 
be a "witness," but still without success, nntil jost 
aa they were upon tbe point of retracing their foot- 
ateps again and abandoning tbe search for the daj 
Phil stumbled against the stump of an old cotton- 
wood tree, the body ot which had fallen, and to- 
gether with the stump wa3 almost hidden in the 
tall grass. A momeuC labor bis companions heard 
hischeerful "halloo." 

"Here she is boys, I've found her." 

They came hurrying toward bim. 

"Heresheis" berepeat-ed, "see there?" 

"This tree was standing whon the survey waa 
made, and here is where they blazed ber; and here» 
Me, there's the Dumbery, T. 12, li. 3 W., S. 38, plain 
M ean be, though I'll be hauged if [ know what it 
means exactly." 

" That means town 12, range 3 west, sectron 28." 

It was the surveyor who contributed this expla- 
oation. 

" We are alt right now" he continued; "ve will 
oome back here in the morning, and with this for a 
base, run out the quarters in this section a'>d as 
many more as the boys want; no trouble tc find 



the other comers 70a know. Btob if we ihonld 
misi them a few feet we can't miss them 10 far but 
that we can find them easy enough.'' 

^'Eind of darned queer that this here stamp 
should have happened to stand exactly on the cor^ 
ner of a section, aint it now? " queried another. 

The surveyor smiled and scratched his head. 

'' The fact is," he said, *' that this is not the exact 
corner; they simply made this the witness. That 
iSy they marked it to show that there is a comer not 
far from here, and that the tree was nearer to it than 
any other prominent object; though for that matter 
they would have marked three trees if they had 
stood anywhere near and on different sides of the 
corner; in which case the comer would be found 
somewhere in the circle made by the three * wit- 



nesses.' " 



*' Thunder! I thought you said we could come back 
here in the morning, and starting from this stump 
find any other corner we wanted to; and now it 
seems we aint found the corner at all." 

''Oh, well, we can easily find it I reckon; it can't 
be far away now." 

Search was at once begun, but again without re- 
sult, and the party returned to camp to report prog- 
ress and get something to eat; particularly the . 
UtUr. 
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The next day search was reaamed, and after wal- 
lowing down the grass over a piece of groaad nearly 
an acre in extoat, a small stone with nearly square 
sides and about a foot long, bearing the marka of 
havioK been chipped into shape by ase of an ax 
or hammer, was fonad set in the groand and pro- 
truding only a few incheH above the sod, and the 
men knew that this time they had the exact comer 
and could begiu the work of running quarter lines 
with this for a base. 

The remainder of the day and the next day and 
the next, was spent in running lines and fixing cor- 
ner posts; and then erery head of a family pro- 
ceeded to locate his quarter section. 

Some selected theirs in the open lands lying near- 
est the river banks, regarding; such aa the richest 
and hence the most valuable laud. 

Others chose the second bottom, as being leas lia- 
ble to possible overflow, or because they liked better 
the lay of the land to the south or the west, or for 
some one of the mauy reasous which cause men to 
differ in their judgment of what is desirable in a 
farm, but all striving to get some portion both of 
■ timber and prairie. 

All were satisfied and delighted with the situa- 
tion and prospects, and each began such improve" 
manta m are required by Law to be made in ari- 
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denee of the honesty of purpose on the part of the 
settler of occupying the land in person, and for the 
purpose of making it his or her permanent home. 

For this purpose, as well as for their own conven- 
ience in living, a house of some kind must be erect- 
ed, and to this task the colonists set themselves with 
right good will That was their object in coming, 
and now that they were come, they were eager to 
begin the work. 

'^Changing work," that is, two or more parties 
forming a little company, and all working together 
first for one and then for another, enabled them to 
do their work easily and pleasantly. 

The houses were of logs cut from the timber grow- 
ing along the river bank, and hauled to the spot by 
the doubling up of teams, after having swung the 
larger end of the log by a chain under the hind axle 
of the wagon. 

Phil worked with a man by the name of Jones, 
with whom and his wife he had messed ever since 
the journey began; having made arrangements with 
them to cook for him, in return for such service as 
he could render in the loan of his team or pony; 
Jones being poor and not well fixed so far as teams 
and implements were concerned* 

Phil was to furnLsh his own provisions under their 
first agreement, bat not finding this a oonyenient 
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my of doing things, they fixed it np diffarently; 
Jones buying Phil's stock of proviiioiuy and payins 
him in board at so much a week. 

For a time and until they got their houses np 
eTerybody lived in their wagons or in tents, with 
which a number of the colonists had provided 
themselves, and of course cooked their meals out of 
doors. 

As for Phil, he was too used to camp life to wish 
for any better bed than the ground, unless it rained, 
and even then he could have stood it under his gum 
blanket without moch complaining if there had 
been no shelter at hand. As it was, he slept on the 
ground when the ground was dry and in his wagon 
when it was not. 

He could easily have cooked his own " grub *' for 
that matter, and at first intended to do so, but hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of the Joneses, who were 
very nice people, he decided to accupt their offer to 
•at with them, made without a desire to receive 
pay thorefor, and to aid them in return as stated, 
thus making it a favor to them equally as much aa 
to himself. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones were past middle life 
and without children, and Mrs. Jones was such a 
motherly woman, and together with her husband 
took M kindly an interest in Phil, that be grew ooa- 
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fidential and told her f)f his having run away from 
home and of his Hfe ever since. He wanted very 
much to tell her about Nettie, and ask her advice 
about ever goin^ back to try and find out all about 
her, but he could not quite get up his courage to do so. 

A site for the town which everybody expected 
ivouKl grow into a city in a few years, was marked 
off on the high ground just back of the river, and 
here most of the colonists made their camps and 
cookc'.l and ate and slept, what time they were get- 
ting their houses up, and indeed many of them were 
in no hurry to get their houses up, preferring to live 
in the wagons for a time until they could first break 
a bit of ground, and get something planted and 
growing upon which to live, without having to depend 
too entirely upon g.iine and fish. 

So a month, two months, passed by and many 
were still carnj)ing out, and still a dozen covered 
wagons stood in the *' vilhige" v/hose owners had not yet 
completed their houses. 

But gradually one by one the wagons were drawn 
away to the different claims by their owners, until 
none rcniained, and the first town laid out in Okla- 
homa had become, f(,ir the time, at least, a ** deserted 
village," 

But if the village was deserted the country about it 
was not. 
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Stondinc on the little eminenoe nleotad for the 
town site, one might see upon ever; quarter eection 
for two or three miles on each side, biti of plowed 
land — black Btreaka upon a sea of green. These 
were the beginnings of Selds which the colonists 
intended should grow into broad fields of grain in 
another year. 

Some of these were already showing long thin 
rows of green peeping through the black earth, the 
eridence of springing corn which would ripen into 
golden ears yet this first season, and furnish food 
both to man and beaet through the coming year. 

In gardens about each cabin vegetables and vines 
were growing, baring been planted and cared for in 
most inbtances by the bauds of the women and chil- 
dren, while the husbands and fathers were bosy 
taming broader acres for broader fields of grain. 

Phil planted no garden of his own, but be aided 
Jones in breaking up and planting one about the tat- 
ter's cabin, and afterward helped keep it dean; 
bat for himself he had no use tor one since he 
boarded with these friends of his. 

With the exception of helping Hr. Jonei, ha de- 
voted himself wholly to taming long straight lines 
of black across one entire end of his quarter section, 
and took a mighty interest in seeing this strip grow 
from day to day and week to week. 
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It was work which he was not nsed to — ^this hold- 
ing the handles of a plow; something he had noTOT 
done since he was a boy, and then only a little while 
at a time to satisfy his boyish ambition to do a 
man's work. 

At first it seemed hard and slow work^ tramping 
back and forth, taming one farrow at a time across 
a whole quarter section. Used as he was to a hard 
life this work tired him. It made his legs ache 
and grow weary. 

He compared it in his own mind to going np the 
trail with a herd of long-horn steers, and he felt in- 
clined to give the preference to the herding. There 
was a bit of excitement there, or at least one did 
not know what moment there might be, bat there 
was no probability of getting excited jnst following 
a pair of mules back and forth from day to day 
hanging on to the handles of a plow. 

But then he was building a homa 

Every furrow turned was a step in the direction 
in which lay the happiness he had begun to thirst 
for. 

As furrow was added to furrow, and the black 
strip running across the east end of his claim 
widened, he began to take an interest in widening 
it still more. Every furrow turned was so much 
toward the home he was beginning to long for 
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Each week he could Bee the long rihbon of bUdc 
widen. At first a line which one could hardly £)!• 
low with the eje across the claim, then a narrow 
trail, then a road, thea a broad band of black reach- 
ing from aide to side across the quarter-section lay 
ready to reccire the seed. 

And then came the seeding, the grain hariog 
been brought with them in wagons from Kansas. 

The belts of black crossing the prairies on every 
claim would have been broader in most cases had 
the supply of seed been greater; but, as it was, 
enough was sown to make certain of a sufficient 
crop to sustain the colonists and supply an abun- 
dance of seed for another year. 

One thing the colonists saw plfunly enough; as 
soon as their grain came up they would be com* 
pelled to guard it against being ravished by cattle, 
of which there were large herds in the riciiiity. 

Occasionally the cowboys herding the cattle came 
to the settlement and chatted for a time with such 
of the colonists as they met or chose to visit at their 
houses. 

Among the cabins in front of which their ponies 
were most frequently to be seen lariated, were nat- 
urally enough those in which resitted young women 
of marriageable ages; for your cowboy is not unlike 
other men, and the quickest if not the only way in 



which tiO <V'>nv( rt hi in from ;;:.s 5,ttacbr?3 0nfc to hia 
wild life, is to intro'iuco him to a number of pre- 
possessing giris. and allow him to visit them at 
their homes wht^re he can get a glimpso, howerer 
small, of the comforts oi domestic life. 

Another cabin where cowboys were frequently 
seen, was that of the Jonese^s. 

Phil having retained sufBcient interest in the old 
lite to make him a pleasant companion to those 
who still followed it, friendly visits and an occa- 
sional meal ealen in company either at the Jones 
cabin, or at the camp of the herders, were natural 
and pleasant to all concerned. 

Seveml times some of the cowboys hinted some- 
thing to Phil to the effect that the settlement was 
not looked upon with triendly eyes hy the owners 
of the larc:e herds of cattle, bnt to this PhU gave 
very little thought or attention. 

He uiifierstood eausily enough how men with larp^e 
herds would not be greatly pleased to see others 
coming in and appropriating any of the range they 
were accustomed to herd over, be it ever to lit- 
tle, but then he could not help that. 

This was govornmcnt land, and as soeh any dti- 
isen had a right t4^ make a home upon it, and event- 
ually to receive a dcod to 160 acres which he should 

have improve^!. 
1* 
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Ha intended bajing a few oattte hinualf m ■ooa 
u he got hii claim fairly opened. He had $700 yet 

on deposit in a bank back in Eaoaas, which be meant 
to invest in that way, and let' them be growing into 
a fortune while he cootinned to work his claim. It 
would only take a few years, " Jost two or three," 
he told himself to pat him in jtood shape with a good 
farm and a nice bunch of cattle. 

And so everybody worked and planned and hoped. 

On Sundays and occasionally during week days, 
they met in a tent belonging to the leader of ths 
colony, or iu front of it, to hold religious exercises, 
or talk over their plans and prospects for the f ature. 

They were aa enthusiastic as ever over the sitosr 
tion. 

The country was all they had pictured it; the cli- 
mate delightful, the soil rich, and they, the pi<meen, 
the men and women who, when the country became 
thickly settled — as it very speedily would be, now 
tbatasettlementwas started — would be pointed out 
by everybody and honored as the first to come; in 
fact, the founders of a new State, one of the greatest 
in the Uoion. 

One day as a number of them tat thus, in and 
aronnd " headquarters," as it was called, a long line 
ef something — was it cattle er ment — was nottoed 
m tin distaBoe. 
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^ Beckon it's a fresh herd goin' op the trail,'' re- 
marked one; and no farther attention was paid to 
it for a moment Herds going np the trail were no 
new sight to any person in that camp, and therefore 
did not provoke any special interest or comment. 

'' That's no drive," spoke np another, a few mo- 
ments later. 

^^ Look there Cap! Hang me if I don't believe 
that's a company of regulars. Wonder now if there's 
goin' to be trouble with the Indians. If there is 
we ought to bo koepin' the women and children 
pretty close, and ourselves well armed, so 's to not 
let 'em get in on us unawares." 

As it continued to approach, the fact that it was 
a company of mounted soldiers ridiug in ranks be- 
came apparent to all, and as they were evidently 
coming toward ^' head quarters" all were agape with 
curiosity to know the cause of their visit, and if there 
was really any danger to be apprehended from the 
Indians. 

At last the soldiers arrived in front of the hut 
and halted. 

" Where is the person in command of this party!" 
asked the officer at the head of the troops. 

"Wall, now," responded one of the settlers who 
happened to stand nearest the officer, and was eyeing 
khe eompany of regulars with considerable interest 
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xnd attontioD, "Walt, aovr, thar aint ezactlj anj- 
body in command here, leastwise nobody entitled 
to boss anybody, but that there man over there i» 
oar loader what piloted us in here and ia kind oi 
a president or gineral manager like." 

At this instant the "general manager " stepped 
to the front. 

" Did yon wish to see me I " he asked. 

"Tes," returned the lieutenant, "and not only 
yoa but all the members of your company I have 
orders to arrest you for treason and conspiracy 
against the ftovemment, and to remove your fana- 
ilies from out the territory." 

Then turning to his men ; 

" Sergeant, and you Corporal, take each twenty- 
five men and go and bring in the other members of 
the company together with their families. I will 
remain here with the rest of the troops and guard 
these prisoners. 
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Arrested for treason! Howt What! I don*t 
«mderstand! 

*• Colony broken np!" 

••Officer must be drunk!'' 

•* Will they take us to prison?" 

** What does it all mean, anyhow?" 

'^Must be trying to scare us for a joke!'* 

Such were the exclamations of one and another 
AS they heard the order for the arrest '' for treason 
and conspiracy," of every member of the colony. 

But there was no joke about it. 

It was a sober fact as they very soon learned. 

Those present at headquarters were not permitted 
to return to their homes and families, but were 
Kept under close guard and threatened with being 
^hot down if they made any attempt at escape. 

The squads of soldiers sent out by the lieutenant 
in command proceeded to the different claims, ar- 
rested such of the men a8 wore not already under 
.arresty and ordered them to hitch their teams tc 
ih^ir wagons, and at the point of the bayonet co. o 
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pclled tham to load op thair howehold goods mi 
driT* to headqanrtera. 

The womeQ aud children were either hastled in 
mih the household goods, or driven like so many 
sheep bchiad the Tragona. 

The cries aod Bcreaniit of children and the teara 
and pleadings oi the womea were alike unheeded, 
while the cnraeis and threats of the men were an- 
swered with peremptory order* to "dry up or take 
what would follow." 

Phil was at work on his claim when the troops 
approached and halted in front of the headquarters. 

His claim was nearly a mile away and he could 
■ee little of what wai going on, and had no idea 
of anything serious tiappenin;;, but chancing to 
glance that way sawacoiumotion of some kind, ar.il 
recognizing the prestjiice of a body of horsomon sop- 
posed it to be a company of cattlemen aud cowboya 
on a hunt for horse thieveti or e^tray cattle, and so 
gave it no further attuntion uutil tio saw a squad of 
earalry comiog toward him, 

" Wonder what's up now f " he queried mentally. 
"Cowboys and Indiana been having some trouble, I 
reckon. V^onder ii they think any of the settlers 
were mix(?d up in it any way." 

He saw them halt in front of the Jonea oabio 
and ooiiTen>e a moment, apparently among them- 



itliTMy and th«a a portion of thorn dlpaoimtod, 
while the others rode on in the direction of where 
Mr. Jones was at work plowing, not very far to the 
right of where Phil was himself jt work. 

A moment later he heard screams issuing from 
the cabin, and saw Jones drop his lines and mn to- 
ward the house, and instantly he began stripping 
the harness from his own animals. 

Springing upon the back of one of them he dashed 
away across the plowed ground in the direction of 
the cabin, leaving the other animal loose and mn- 
uing wild. 

He had no clear idea of what was happening, but 
hearing the screams and seeing Mr. Jones running, 
knew of course that something was wrong, and was 
hnstening to the assistance of his friends. He had 
a confused idea that the soldiers must be drunk, and 
committing he knew not what kind of an outrage 
upon the family. 

Coming on at full speed he rapidly neared the 
cabin, and was within a few rods of it before the 
soldiers noticed his approach, then they eleyated 
their weapons and ordered him to 

''Halt and surrender!" 

He did not halt, however, but rode on and up to 
the cabin at a gallop, and springing from his ani- 
mal was iui^tantly seized by as many loldien m 
oould lay hMide on him 



Hii tnfc impiilN ww to miit^ and iadMd hb had 
ftlrMdy ntrrad himself for a straggle, when neing 
both Mn. and Mr. JoDes staodiBg together jnit 
within the cabin door and apparently nnhanned, 
he refrained irom ttruf^Ung. 

** What ii the meaning of this outrage I" ho do- 
manded. " What are yon doing here f I will re- 
port yon to your anperior officers and have yon 
eourt-martialed." 

He thought them drunk and engaged in plnnder- 
ing, and was fiercely indignant 

But they langbed at his threats, and began pitch- 
ing the honsehold goods out of the cabin. 

For a moment or two Phil continued to look on, 
with rising anger, at what he regarded as wanton 
destrnctiou of bis own and his triends' property.. 

Mrs. Jones stood with her face buried upon bar 
husband's shoulder, weeping, only raising her hea4 
at, every few seconds, some piece of household fur- 
niture came tumbling out of tbe cabin, propelled by 
the hands of the men in uniform witbin. 

At last Phil turned to the sergeaut, who appeared 
to be in command, and asked, as calmly as he coold, 
for an explanation of the strange affair. 

"It means," replied the sergeant, "that we hare 
orders to arrest erery member of the colony and to 
tomoTf them out of Oklahoma. That's all i know 
obomt it, and ttut's all I oob tall yoa.** 
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^ But what tor^what hare we dciiet I dent vn- 
derstand it,^ persisted Phil. 

"^ I tell yon I don't know anything more about it 
than I have already told you. If you want to know 
any more, ask somebody that is better informed/' 
retorted the sergeant, none too good natnredly. 

And with that Phil was forced for the time to be 
content. 

He was ordered to catch his other mule, and then 
to go to the fioM for his harness, which he did, be- 
ing accompanied by two of the soldiers, who told 
him he might take his plow if he liked, but this he 
declined doing, and left it standing in the furrow. 
He could not believe that the affair was anything 
else than a huge blunder on the part of somebody, 
though who it was that had blundered he had not 
the faintest idea. 

When ho bad returned with his mules and har- 
ness to the cabin he was ordered to hitch to his 
wagon, which stood near by, and then was sent, to- 
gether with Mr. and Mrs. Jones and their wagon, 
into which had been thrown their household goods, 
under guard to the headquarters. 

Arriving there they found that already many oth- 
ers of the 8611101*8 had been run in, together with 
their families and household treai>urefl, and that 
more were constancy arriving* 



Whan all were asaembled there wu a loeae we>- 
thj the brush of a master artist 

From Bome of the wagons the caavae eoren had 
been removet], while upon others they remained aa 
the; were wbea the colony arrived at the settle- 
ment, and into thcise had been piled household goods 
of every description owned by the settlers. Cook 
stoves, beds and bedding, chairs, boxes, trunks — 
anything and everything thrown in as they came to 
hand, without regard to order, economy of space or 
possible damage to the goods. 

Seated apon these piles of goods, or standing about 
the wagons in groups, were the women and chil- 
dren — the former crying and talking in one breath, 
and all together; the children clinging to their 
mothers' skirts, and asking to know what it all 
meant; the women asking the same question of one 
another, and each of all. 

Silent and sullon, some of the men stood with 
clenched hands, and eyes which had a dangerous 
light in them, while others were moving about 
among their companions uttering denunciations of 
what they termed an tmheard of outrage by the 
army of the United States apon peacetol citizens, 
and demanding that they be at once set at libertj. 

Finally the leader of th« eolonisU obtained par- 
mission from th« <^cer in command wt the soklitapi 



W«0*t A TRATVOBt ItT 

ho address the settlers, and mounting a wagon and 
cai]in<; them about him he explained, at well as ke 
could, the situation. 

'' You have all been arrested for trespass/' he said, 
" and in addition charges of treason and conspiracy 
are made against myself and a few others. This 
much I have learned from the officer here in com- 
mand of the troops.*' 

"Who's a traitor?" 

" Who's trespassing?" 

*^I spent four years helping to put down trea- 
son." 

" What right has the regular army to arrest peaee- 
fal citizens anyway, Fd like to know?" 

Such were the expressions that came in reply from 
one and another of the excited and angry men, as 
with upturned faces they pushed and crowded cioM 
about the wagon from which their leader was strir- 
ing to address them. 

^No one has committed any trespass in settling 
here, and no one, I am sure, is guilty of treason m 
conspiracy against the gOTernment On the con- 
trary, many among us gave some of the best years 
of our liyes to the upholding of the old flag and the 
putting down of rebellion, and it is an outrage al- 
most beyond endurance that we be accused of trea- 
son against the government we fought so long and 
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■0 hard to mamtain. It it an oatraffe, too, that wi 
are being driven from onr homes, bat I oan oot think 
it ifi other than the result of a blunder, and that it 
will not be made right in time. 

" From what I can learn from the officer here, it 
ban been represeuted to the government at Wash- 
ington that we are upon laud belonging to the In- 
dians, and, theretore, trespassers. If sach were real- 
ly the case it would be the duty of the government 
to protect the Indians in their rights, bnt ■nch, we 
know, is not the rase, and hence we caa only con- 
elnde that somebody has btnndered. 

" That this somebody oa^ht to be held responsible 
jor the blunder is of course true, and no doubt he 
will be, but the fact that wo know thom to be mis- 
taken in aupposin;:; us to be trespassers will not ex- 
enn- these oMccrsi and soldiers from obeying their 
orders, which are to convey us alt out of the Terri- 
tory. "We must therefore submit quietly to the or- 
der of the government, trusting and believing that 
when the truth comes to be made known at Wash- 
ington wo shall be exonerated from all blame, and 
reparation for our trouble and losses mado to us. 

"I urge, therefore, that each of yon bear this 
hardship as courageously and uncomplainingly as 
possible, and that you be not downhearted. Every- 
tiling can, peritaps, be explaiued and set ri^rht a* 
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•oon as we reach Fort Keno where I am told we are 
to be coQTeyed. If not, then we will appeal direct 
to the government at Washington." 

He further told them that the officers would per- 
mit them to unload and repack their goods in their 
^wagons so as to prevent unnecessary breakage or 
damage of any kind, and enable them to make such 
Arrangements as were possible for the comfort of 
the women and children on the joumeyi and dosed 
his remarks by expressing the hope that thirty days 
hence would see them all back again working upon 
their claims. 

A cheer went up when he said this; and thus 
pacified and encouraged thoy became, in a measure, 
reconciled, and began at once the work of repack- 
ing their wagons, and making such arrangements 
for the comfort of their families as the circum- 
stances would admit of. 

There were still to be heard mutterings of anger, 
and threats of revenge to be taken upon the author 
of their woes, whoever he might prove to be, when 
they should have discovered who he was, but they 
no longer felt any particular resentment toward 
the soldiers, whom they regarded as being but the 
tools in the hands of others, and compelled by mili- 
tary law to obey orders without asking any questions 
ie to the ri^ht er wrong in\x>lTed in the mi»tier, 



and after haTing gotten their goods io proper sbapa 
for riding, aod eaten a meal prepared on the spot 
b7 the womoD with snch facilities as thoy coald 
mnster, they even began to feel cheerful and to 
crack jokes aboat the matter. 

*'Here, yon Johnny Reb," called one to another, 
an old army comrade, " yon climb down ont of that 
wagon and let that chock be. Bein' as yon are a 
rebel an' a prisoner we will hare to pnt yoa on 
•hort rations, I reckon." 

"Olad yoa didn't mention the matter earlier,*' 
replied the other, "I've just got away with a ponad 
of jerked venison and three big potatoes and can 
stand short rations for a spell— till next meal aoy 
way." 

"Baw thetwMt paUiow mrmt 
Started from th« graand. 
kt w* wint iBirrhina tlutngh Qvkj^" 

sang one in memory of old army times and than a 
half dozen struck in on the chorus : 

" Hwiah, hurrah, we bring the jubilee, 
Bwnh, famrah, the Rug that makei jon be*. 
So we mag the chonu from Atlanta to the mk, 
Am w* went marching through O^acguL" 

" Hell of a jnbilee we've got," called oat one more 
lurly than the rest, yet himself begiaaiog to feel 
the mellowing influences about him. 

** Wonder how the Cap'n'll look witii a rope abosl 
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ki8 neck, anyway. Be kind of a Bnrprise to the old 
man to be hang for treason I reokon,'' shouted 
another between bites as he stood with a piece of 
corn bread in one hand and some cold meat in the 
other. And then others chimed in. 

" 'Speot they'll turn Cap loose with four rods the 
•tart and then run him down and lassoo him." 

'* Bet he leads 'em a good long race it they do- 
Cap's mighty lively on his pins." 

**You fellows better be sayia' prayers for yom 
own selves, you're just as likely to be called on to 
furnish the entertainment at a foot race or a hanging 
bee as the Cap is." 

" And bow about yourself t ^ 

**0h, they'll let me oflf on account of my good 
looks. They wouldn't hang the best lookin' man in 
the Territory no way it could be fixed, so I am safe, 
you see." 

This last from the rocognizedly homeliest man in 
the colony was regarded as a good joke by every- 
body and all laughed, at which the spirits of even 
the surliest rose several degreas, and a feeling of 
comparative cheerfulness took possession of the lit* 
tie company. 

The CAvalcade now formed in line and the march 
began. 

The lieutenant led the way with a portion of the 



troops while the rear was brought up by the othen 
of his compao7, onder commaDd of an arderly Mr* 
geaBt 

The eoloniats were not permitted to oany their 
armi, which were all stacked into one of the wag 
oni and guarded by two of the regulars, who tied 
their horses behind the wagoa while they them- 
■elTee rode inside. 

Thus guarded the company proceeded oq ita way 
in the direction of Fort Reno and at dusk camped 
upon the open prairie and spent the night in their 
wagons or upon the groaud guarded by sentries reg^ 
alarly stationed about the camp, and as regnlarly 
changed every two hours. 

Fort Seuo lay west and a little north of the set- 
tlement and just within the edge of the Cheyenne's 
and Arapahoe's Reservation, and a weary, weary way 
the evicted colonists found it. Especially did the 
women and children suffer, as they were allowed 
few privileges, and rode hour after hour all the long 
days through, cramped up in their seats in the wi^- 
ons> by the side of which the men were sometimes 
allowed to march, while their wires or some of the 
older children drove, bnt from which they were not 
allowed to stray, for any purpose whatever, beyond 
the reach of the carbines of the goanb who were 



Arriying at Fort Reno they were turned orer by 

%he lieutenant, who had been in command of the 

company which arrested them, to the authorities at 

the forty the commandant of which proceeded to 

question the leading men among them as to their 

purpose in settling within the borders of Oklahoma. 

They each and all replied that their purpoM was 
to make for themselves homes upon land belcmging 
to the government of the United States, in aocord- 
ance with the law giving to each head of a family 
who would settle upon and improve it, one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and were told in reply that 
the land in question, that is Oklahoma, belonged to 
the Indians, and had been leased by them to certain 
men for grazing purposes, and that while the gov- 
ernment had no interest in the lessors it was bound 
to protect the Indians in their rights, and that it 
was for this purpose that the settlers had been ar- 
rested. 

Replying for them, their leader denied that the 
land belonged to the Indians, and offered to show 
that it was the property of the United States under 
a treaty made in 1866, but he was not permitted to 

do 80. 

He then demanded an immediate trial for him- 
self and companions, but this, too^ was denied 
them, and himself and four others, of whom Pkil 



John«m wM oae. were ooofiaed ia erib eonnecUd 
with Um barracki, while the rest ot the men, to- 
atether with the womea aad efaildre^ wen held 

Th«i7 irere kept thiis coaSned for fire daym and 
w«;rc tb^n rel'j^ed, and together with those who 
hvl be^n kept auder ^ard oatside, were ndered to 
hit^h thcAr teani4 to their wagooa. Whea tbiswai 
done the n'omon and ^ildrso were told to ** olimb 
in," and the wholtf compaDj, still oader guard, 
moT«d oft in the direction of the Eanaaa State line. 

Another wear7 jaunt of nearlj foor days, and 
then they were halted on Kansas soil, drawn ap in 
line, and told that they were at liberty, bat that 
they mnat not retaro to Oklahoma on pun of mote 
toTere treatment the next time, if they did ao. 

" What shall we do, men I ** 

ft wan the leader of the Oklahoma oolonists who 
Rjioke, and bifl words were addressed to the mem- 
bent of the colony as they stood where the regolara 
had left them, Razing first at the retreatinj; troopa, 
and then up at the faces of their wives and children 
peering from beneath their wagon covers with looks 
ef mingled hope and anxiety. 

" What shall we do, men?*' 

for some seconds there was ao rtfpftMe, aad 
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then * voice from down near the end ot the line 
ealled oat : 

** Hove we strike straight back for Oklahoma and 
our claims." 
It was Phil JohpsQjawho spoke, and instantly: 
^l se<iond that motion/' came fr wii Ihe other end 
of the line. V 

"" That's the way to talk it; Fki^-^th yon eveiy 
time. Hip, hip, hip, hnrrahl hurraM hnrrahl." sang 
ont an enthusiast, and this waS'Ukta np byotherii 
and for several moments the prairie rung with the 
cheers of the men* with which was mingled the 
lehriller voices of the more conragi^ons of the women 
mnd the piping tones of Cfe veral^^^ren. 

But with second thought ca]j|^\A sense of what 
they had lost^ and how illy they were prepared to 
make the retuitn jourpey f^ once and without re- 
cruiting their stock of proviiioiw.^^rX 

What little they had on httifd^hen the army 
swooped down upon thett ha4 "^^^ eaten or de- 
stroyed since that tiifaf^ aadjif they returned with- 
out providing t)iaH|yir^ves inbhu/more, it would be 
necessary for them to depia^entirely upon game 
for snbdstence, not only wh^ making the journey, 
but (or tiiey knew not how long after reaching 
their clainu;; for that their growing crops wonld 
h^m ton tiampled dbwm and deekn«y td bf Urn 



herds of the big eattle men then was only too mnch 
reason to fear, and ooiuideriDg all things as the; 
were it was qnestionable whether they had not bet- 
ter delay a little. 

It was finally decided to go into camp on the 
spot, get supper, and talk the matter over after- 
ward. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEaSNTH. 

▲BOUT THB OOUNOIL FIBS — AH UNXXPSCfTBD mXTZRO. 

After supper the men gathered aroand the camp 
fire of their leader prepared to discuss the situation 
and decide upon their future course. 

Some sat upon the ground and some npon chunks 
of wood; others made seats of their feed boxes; two 
or three leaned against the nearest wagon, while 
still others threw themselves at full length upon the 
ground; and nearly all lit pipes and smoked as they 
talked or listened to what others had to say. 

And as they talked one grew angry at the wrong 
done them, and raised his voice in wrathful denun- 
ciation of all who were in any way responsible for 
the outrage. 

Then the women came and formed a circle back 
of the men and watched and listened. And the 
children came and clung to their mother's skirts 
and listened and watched alsa 

The camp fire flared with the night breeze. It 
waved back and forth; it was red one moment and 
the next took on a bluish tint Long^ pointed 
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IN AMOVT 1 

tonf^es of JBame leapt up aad lapped ont, uif im 
March of Bomething to feed apoo, and Sading 011I7 
the darkness, bit at it and sank down again. 

Some one drew forth a brand and tensed it further 
into the flame, caasing a shower of sparks to riae, 
that snapped and crackled and darted hither and 
jon for an instant, and then went out. 

A wolf away ont on the prairie sent forth a di*- 
mal howl, and another wolf answered from the op- 
posite side of the camp. 

Then one man arose and passed ont throngh tho 
circle, and went to see if any of the tethered animals 
had become tangled in their ropes, and finding none 
SDch, returned and resumed his former place. 

And' the women and the children kept their posi- 
ttoiu at the back of the circle, and the men talked 
on. 

But these were not men of many words and slow 
to reach a conclusion. A little thought, a little ex- 
change of opinion, and their course was decided up- 
on. They would halt for a few days where they 
were; there was water there and feed, and they 
wonld camp at that spot; and leaving their families 
with proper protection, a portion would go to the 
mearest settlement and procure needed supplies, 
while thalr leader, with one or two others, should 
make an eCiMt to piaoa the whole mattei^-the fa«t 



•f their right to make homes npon the spot they 
ha4 selected, and the wrong and indignity which 
had been done them — ^before the proper anthority, 
so that they might not be again disturbed; and then 
they wonld retnm and begin anew the work of im- 
proring their claims. 

Aocordingly, the next morning certain of the wag- 
ons were nnloaded of household goods, and the own- 
ers hitched their teams to them and started out for 
the purpose of purchasing supplies; while the lead* 
er, together with Phil Johnson and one other, mount- 
ed their horses and rode away to do the errand np- 
on which they were sent 

The next day, about noon, the three appeared be- 
fore the judge of a court in one of the border conn- 
ties and wrote out and made oath to the facts in the 
case as they believed them to exist 

First calling attention to the fact that the law 
permitted, and was supposed to encourage the set- 
tlement, for the purposes of cultivation and occu- 
pancy, of unoccupied government lands, they cited 
the treaty under which Oklahoma had been ceded 
by the Indians to the government of the United 
States, and followed this with a detailed account of 
the manner in which they had been evicted from 
the daims they were occupying in good faith under 



HariDg made this gtatement in daplioato, they 
attached their aignatares, and made oath to the troth 
ot the facts therein set forth, and mailed one copy 
of it to the President of the United States, and the 
other to the Secretary of the Interior, at Washing- 
ton. 

This done, they remonnted their hones and start- 
ad apoD their return journey. 

Xjate in the afternoon, while riding at their nsnal 
gait — a long, swinging gallop, or lope — they over- 
took, and were passing a number of emigrant waff- 
one, when from one of the wagons there came an 
inquiry regarding the distance to be traveled before 
reaching water and good camping ground, and rein- 
ing in their horses they gave answer to the quea- 
tion. Other qnestions naturally followed, and at 
last one, questioning in return, asked: 

** What part of the country might you have corns 
from, strangertl" 

"Indiana." 

"What part of Indianat" queried Phil, who nntil 
now had taken no part in the conversation. 

" From down on the Wabash. South half of the 
State." 

Phil spurred close np to the emigrant's w^^n, 
leaned forward and peered into the face of the man 
who was driving. He was an oldish man, amd o»r- 



•red with the dust of a long drire, yofc Phil kttow 
him now, and wondered that he did net knew him 
the instant he saw him. 

There was just the faintest suspicion of a tremor 
in Phil's voice when he spoke again. He said: 

'' Mr. McKinley, I reckon you don't recognize me; 
I am Phil Johnson, and my folks used to live neigh* 
bors to you years ago, when I was a boy/' 

Mr. McKinley, for it was he and no mistake, 
looked at him for an instant without spea ?<ing, and 
then turning half around where he sat called te 
some one back in the wagon. 

^'Here, Net, and you Marm, here's Phil Johnson; 
him they used to eall the three P's. Reckon yoe 
remember him, both of ye.'' 

And then Phil, whose heart was making frantie 
efforts to escape from his body, 6rst by way of bis 
throat, and failing in that by knocking a hole in hit 
ribs, heard a rustling within the covered wagon » 
saw a hand thrust out and the flap of the wagon 
cover raised, and heard a voice saying: 

''Is it really you, Philip? Well who'd have 
thought of running against yon, way out here is 
this wilderness." 

It was Mrs. McKinley who had greeted himu 

Phil wished it had been Nettie who had spokea ; 
wished she would speak now so thst he might kBOW 



how to tptak to her, tor laddeal^ he felt that he 
did act koow how to address hw aaleas the first 
spoke to him. 

But in spite ef tilie awfal throhbtog of his heart 
he managed to reply to Mrs. UcKialey, tolling hei 
it was he and no other, and also to mamble some- 
thins about being glad to see them. 

And still Nettie bad not spoken. 

He had seen and still saw a portion of her skirts, 
where she tat through the opening made by the up- 
turned canvas flap, but that was all. Mra. McEinlej 
filled the opening with her own person pretty com- 
pletoly as she leaned forward and talked to him. 

Mrs. McKinley was a good talker when she 
wished to be, and just now for some reason she did 
wish to be. 

Phil's parents, so she told him, were living on the 
old place, and were well when they left there some 
three weeks ago last Thursday. 

"They thought you must be dead, Philip, not get- 
ting any answer to their letter." 

" Did tbey writol " asked Phil. " Did they get 
my lettert " 

** They got the one yon sent from down in Texas 
somewhere. The one in which yon said yon wms 
geinit to Kansas with a drove of cattle for sone- 
budy; thaf t all they ever got They anawertd thai 
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right off for fchey was awful anxious for you to ooma 
homOi and they told you ahout OTerything and 
every body (with an accent on ** body ^) so your 
mother told me, and urged you to come right home . 
soon's you got their letter. And then they waited 
and waited, but heard nothing from you, and then 
they writ again several times, but they never heard 
anything more, and they thought you might 'a 
been killed or something 'cause they never heard 
from you any more. Though Nettie she did say 
she knowed you wasn% and that you'd come back 
some time, shore." 

''Is— is that Nettie in there!" asked Phil with 
some trepidation, when Mrs. McKinley had paused 
to take breath. 

** Why, law, yes. Nettie, haven't you spoken to 
Philip yet? You haven't forgot him have you! 
Crawl over here and take a look at him; he's grow'd 
powerful." And Mrs. McEinley took her daughter 
by the shoulder and drew her forward where she 
could both see and be seen. 

^ How do you do, Mr. Johnson f " was what she 
said; and to save his soul Phil could answer only-— 

** Pm pretty well; how do you do! " 

He would have given his pony, and he thought a 
good deal of that pony — would have given his 
pony to be able to say something more and to have 



mid It better, fcnt be eocli soC He had beoa 
tfaickfag wias u> ny Ui Xetre aH thm tuce her 
m/'Ab«r wu tAVwiDg to hirs, trTiug to decide 
wh^Jjur tobidigzi^^i ani Mil LU hat and ear form- 
al]/, " I am pleaiKd to sieec T>a a^in. ICs He- 
Kin'*/," or to aj, "Hello, Xetae.*" and take ber 
hMoii acd iqoeeza it a littie, and «o re-«;Ublish 
febeir old familiar relAtiom at once. 

And bere he had only said, " I am pret^ well, 
bow do yoQ dof " 

It seemed so ridicolonsl j idiotic, he told himself 
ftminote afterward that if biii pony was only war- 
raoted to kick od proper occa-^ioas instead ot im- 
proper ones be woold get right down there and then 
ftnd auk to be kicked. 

And Nettie said never another word, bnt after m 
moment drew back from the opening, and left Phil 
with only the sight of her skirts to console him, the 
same oh before she had spokeD. 

But what Nettie lacked in conversational powers 
on that occasion her mother made up for. The mo- 
ment Nettie withdrew her head from the opening 
in the wagon cover her mother's Stied the space; and 
ihe proceeded in giving him items of news from the 
old neighborhood mingled with incidents concern- 
ing their own family, and telling why they had left 
the old home to come ont West 



•* The ferry was still there,'' she told him, *• but 
mostly it wasn't used any more, as a bridge had 
been bnilt across the river only a half mile below." 

'* That was the reason we came West, one of the 
reasons anyway, though Nettie was always urging 
us to come." Here Phil pricked up his ears and 
listened with all his might '^ You see Nettie hasn't 
run the terry for ever so long. She was up to Terre 
Haute to school three winters; taught in the old 
school house in the summers to get money to pay 
board and schoolin' with." 

"But she didn't like teachin' there where eyery- 
body knew her; the children was harder to man- 
age, seemed like, 'cause they all knew her so well, 
and she wanted to come West and teach. But Mr. 
McKinley, he wouldn't leave 'til it got so the ferry 
didn't pay us no more, 'cause of the bridge; then 
we decided to come." 

" We're goin' to pre-empt some land somewheres, 
and soon's we get settled like we're goin' to try and 
get a school near by's we can for her to teach. The 
other girls can do the work, you see; they are now 
in Mr. Sommers' wagon on ahead there, and the 
boys are in some of the others' wagons, too. But 
you aint told us anything about yourself yet, where 
you're living and what you're up ta Drivin' cattle 
yetf" 



Phil told her that he had been in New Hexioo (or 

two years, and since that he had been in Oklahoma, 
where he had a " claim," and that he was about to 
retom there. 

He also told her that he had failed to get hii 
mother's letter, and had not known what to think 
at not bearing from home; that he feared his pa- 
rents were either dead or had moved away, and 
that had he known they were living and anzions 
to have him go home he woald have done ao. 

He was desirous oftalking more about Oklahoma; 
he wanted to suggest that Mr. McEinley's family 
join the colony and go there too, but be some way 
coold not He thrilled through and through at 
thoughts of having Nettie near him again; of being 
able tore-establish their old familiar relations, and 
<d what that might lead to. 

But the meeting had been so sodden and naex- 
peoted, and Nettie herself seemed so cool and form- 
al that he could say nothing except in reply to qnes- 
tioDs from Mrs. McEinley. 

He kept trying to think of something to say to 
Nettie but could not, or rather he could not get np 
courage to say what he thought of. His failure to 
say anything better than " I am well; how do yoa 
do t " when she spoke to him first, discouraged him 
and made him afraid of another attempt 
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'' She must think me a fool ir else the most bash** 
ful man alive," was his mentul comment. '^Con- 
found it ally if she had only called me Phil now in- 
stead of Mr. Johnson. It was calling me ' Mr. John- 
son' that took me off my feet; it was so confound- 
edly formal," 

While Mrs. McKinley was thus entertaining Phil, 
her husband was talking with PhiFs companions, 
who, without exactly knowing it, were doing all 
that could be done to induce Mr. McKinley to re- 
gard Oklahoma and the spot selected by the colo- 
nists as the most desirable place in the world for 
him to locate in. 

He listened attentively to the description given 
of the extent and fertility of the prairies, the abun- 
dance of timber and the salubrity of the climate. 
He evinced considerable interest in the statements 
made vnth regard to the abundance of game, but 
it was at the mention of fish that he became 
thoroughly alive all over. 

Fish meant a river; abundance of fish must mean 
a pretty large river, and a large river meant — 

" Qoin' to lay out a town there ?" he queried. 

*' Yea. Town already laid out All we lack now 
is the people." 

'' Goin' to be pretty good sized town, I s'posa 
Lots of travtl back and forth across the river f '' 
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"Xot a doabt of it; as soon as it becomes known 
Uiat there's an abundance of governmeatland there, 
people will rashinbythethoasaad, and the coantry 
will settle up rapidly." 

" Be a pretty good place for a ferry, won't it f " 

Phit failed to catch the reply, but as a few mia- 
□tes later, when the wagons halted for the night, 
iir. McEinley was heard to say to his wife: 

" Mart^hy, I believe Oklahoma is just the place we 
was lookin' for," it ia fair to suppose that the ao- 
iwer wu IB favorable as ha oould hara desired. 




nv h'einlbts oonolddk to go to oklahoka.. 

Phil and his corapaaioas went into camp that 
&.'ght with the emigrants from Indiana. 

To have induceti Phil to do otherwise wonld hare 
re^jnired greater persua^iive powers than his compan- 
, ions possessed, oTen had they cared to exercise sack 
powers, which they did not ; though before over- 
takiag the wagons they had intended to go fiT« 
miled farther before camping. They had delayed a 
little in chatting with the emigrants, and it was 
DOW fairly tate, and here wiis water and fuel and all 
:hingi needful for their purposes ; besides which 
there was a prospect of inducing these people to 
join their colony which of itself furniilied induce- 
ment foi theother two to remain with the emigrants. 

M for Phil, I think Phil, it asked to go on, would 
hare declared that his pony was lame, and sore 
backed, and generally done for, before ho would 
have con&ented to travel a mile further. 

Hay be % suspicion that Phil would prove obsti- 
■ate in tbd matter helped to move his companions 
to decide ii best to go into camp with the emignuit 
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par^. I do not kaow. Be that as it maj, they 
iwnng themselves from their saddles the moment 
the wagons came to a halt, and prepared to stake 
their horses oat and to care for them. 

I think Phil's ponj realized that bis master waE 
in a hurry to get him taken care of that night, for 
the moment Phil's foot was oat of the stirrup, the 
pony made an eflFort to remove his own saddle by 
droppinff on the ground and rolling, and when com- 
pelled to get up and allow it to be taken off in the 
asaal way, he refused to be rubbed down in u manner 
80 emphatic that Phil accepted it as evidence that 
be oaght not to fool away any time on that kind of 
a job, and accordin<;ly tethered him oat without 
rnbbing him down, and harried around to where 
the McEinleys were preparing sapper. 

Nettie wa» stooping over a 6re just started when 
he approached, bat arose on hearing his cominf2 
footsteps, and he uoticed how tall and graceful she 
appeared. 

He had not seen her fnlly before, not even her 
face which had been half concealed by the wagon 
cover; but now he saw both face and form fully by 
the light of the camp tire, and he felt that even his 
imagination had tailed to do justice to her beaaty. 

l.nd Nettie was beautiful; the beaaty of youth 
kod iaaooencs, and, yes, intelligeQet. 
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To her natural strength of mind inherited from 
her mother she had added education. An educa- 
tion not extensive or broad, it is true, but such as 
the schools of an ambitions and thriving little city, 
anxious to keep pace with the world in educational 
as well as other matters, could furnish. 

From her father she had inherited the dignity 
which at times sat upon him as an ill-fitting gar- 
ment, but which rested on her with a naturalness 
that added to her face and form an expression of 
womanliness and goodness, which might well have 
charmed another than a frontiersman like Phil who 
had known little of women, and less of women pos- 
sessed of grace both of body and mind. 

True she exhibited little of either grace or dignity 
in her first meeting with her girlhood's sweetheart 
after their long separation; but the reader will bear 
in mind that an emigrant wagon, where one is com- 
pelled for want of room to sit in a position more or 
less cramped, is not the most favorable place for the 
exhibition of either gr«ace or dignity; and besides, 
the meeting was so entirely unexpected, and Phil 
was — ^as Mrs. McKinley expressed it — " growed so 
powerful," and looked, in his cowboy costume, to 
which he still clung, and with his Winchester rifle 
lying across his lap, so much like the brigands of 
whom she had read, and so littie like the boy ui 



patched elothM and straw hat who nsed to help het 
run the ferry, that there is small wonder if she 
foiled of making as good an appearance as ondez 
ether oircamBtances she might have done. 

Bnt now she was npon the ground, where graceful 
dignity was possible, and she bad moreorer recov- 
ered from her first surprised start at the meeting; 
and when on rising from her stooping position in 
front of the little campfire, she saw him approach- 
ing there was hoth dignity and grace in her presence 
as she said: 

" I am glad yon and yonr friends are to oamp 
with as, Mr. Johnson. We want very much to hear 
about yonr adventures since you left the old neigh- 
borhood; and we can, I am sore, tell you much that 
will interest yon about yonr father's fomily and 
others whom yon used to know." 

VbH wonld have given worlds to feel that he 
could answer with equal dignity and self poise^ bat 
bis life and avocations had not been such ax to 
give him eonfldeace in the presence of such women 
as he feit Nettie to be; and besides, there kept 
coming «p tbonghta of that last trip which they had 
made tx^ther on the ferry boat the afternoon be- 
bce the ni^t in which he ran away from home, 
VbA Jm oonld not feel at ease because of it 

Ttfe he was naturally self-confideut aad aiaalj; 



and now he gathered his mental foroesy and an- 
swered with some stiffness of manner, that be could 
not think of going on without first learning all they 
could tell him of everybody he had ever known back 
there. 

The ice thus broken, they fell into a conversat 
which soon put them on as familiar a footing 
could be under the circumstances. 

Mrs. McKinley soon joined them; and with her 
came the younger members of the family, boys and 
girls, most of whom were but toddlers when Phil 
and Nettie were quite well grown children, but who 
were big boys and girls, almost men and women, 
now. 

And after them came Mr. McKinley, who shook 
hands with Phil, now that shaking hands was not 
so difficult a matter as when one was in the saddle, 
and the other sitting on the spring seat of an emi- 
grant wagon. 

There was a good bit of cordiality in his manner, 
notwithstanding the sense of dignity, which he 
felt belonged to the man who was commissioned 
by two States to run a ferry, had not all left him 
with his leaving the business. 

When preparations for such a meal as they could 
f^et under the circumstances were about completed, 
Mrs. McKinley suggested to her husband who had 
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been too busily en^a;;ji taikinj to think of it, that 
he find Phirs companiuns, and invito them to sup- 
per; asuL^gostion to which he respoi)ded with alac- 
ritji although Phil assured them that it wasj not 
necessary, as they had provided themselves with 
food before leaving town, and had it safely stored 
away at the backs of their saddles. 

Nevertheless, Mr. McKinloy hunted them up^ but 
found them already eating with some of the other 
emigrants, and so he returned without them. 

After supper Phil's companions sought him oat 
and were introduced by name to Mr. McKinley and 
family. 

Then others of the emigrants gathered around, 
and asked questions about Oklahoma, and a^bouiftti^ 
trouble the colonists had had with the military j%^ 
thorities, and about other portions of the cpQUtf^ " 
with which their new acquaintances were familii^, 
through all of which Phil waited and watched ior 
an opportunity to speak with Nettie out of hearing 
of the others, though knowing all the time th^^ if 
such chance were to occur he would be ntf more ca- 
pable of saying any but the most comm on plfl Ste 
things than he was of flying. He waa n<^ even qpiAi-^' 
sure that he would be able to say anythiDJiy^bnt 
aone the less he wished that they qiif^t be amie if 
Mily ior a minat^, ^ 

i ■ _ 
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To be alone with Nettie would, he felt, bring her 
closer to him in some way; give him a kind of poB- 
sessorship as it were; a possessorship such as he had 
bad when as boy and girl they run the ferry-boat 
together, and were recognized by everybody in the 
little village as being partners in everything, and of 
having a right to be together. 

But no opportunity of speaking with Nettie apart 
from others occurred, nor indeed of addressing her 
at all except as he included her with others of the 
family in some questions relating to those he had 
known, or events which had occurred in the vicinity 
of his old home. 

Occasionally Nettie answered, being best able 
to do so from her better knowledge of those earlier 
companions of whom he wished to know, and that 
was all. And when the little crowd began to dis- 
perse, and when Phil finally felt compelled to say 
good-night, he knew that he had received no sign 
to tell him whether Nettie remembered him as he 
wished to be remembered or not. 

But he was miserably happy ; never had been so 
much so in his life. He rolled himself up in his 
blankets by the side of his comrades, but if he slept 
or not I do not know. 

All I know is, that after lying a couple of hours 
or ID he thooght of his pony which had refused to 



be nibbed down when the saddle was taken fron: 
him, and that he got np and went and robbed him 
off where ho stood, with his lej^s spread out and his 
noseialmoat tonchiug thegroond, asleep. 

That is, he was asleep when Phil went to lum. 
He woke np with a little snort when his masi^er 
spoke bis name, and reco^fnizi og who. it was became, 
qniet and submitted to having bis sweaijb .dried:«d{it' 
rabbed clean with a handfnl of grass and a smbptb 
sticky which Phil managed to find by feeling arounid 
on the ground in the darkness. ; 

After rubbing duwu his pony Phil returned to'his 
Bleeping comrades, but instead of lying down upon 
bis blankets, as they lay, gathered them up and 
went and spread thorn at the roots of a tree a Httla - 
way off, whore he lay do wn again, and there remained ■ 
ontil the morning. ^ '^{(^ 

The next moroinf^ as soon 99 ,bd. snw that tbaV 
family were aetir, Phil took hisisi^ocl^ of provisioini^ 
over to the McKinley wagon. vHebail not foigotfcen 
that in the other days he had a^syfiy^ bad, a friend; 
in Mrs. McKinley, 'end he war^rewj e^M^h trf'^ 
guess that 9he wasi*ill his friend. ^^-"-^ 

Basides,-fae had hart alittle time to think matters 
over, and felt that having "btfeu received kindly iA. 
would have only himself to blame if he did not drop 
at once into the old time intimate relattOQshrp 
*Uh ihfl famili 
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In this reckoning of the family he did not include 
Nettie, however ; if he won Nettie for his wife he 
must first prove himself worthy of her, he felt sure 
of that. Even if she remembered him as he hoped 
she did, he knew now that she would not acknowl- 
edge her love until he had proven to her that he 
was capable of some hi^^her calling than that of 
trailing Indians or herding long-horn steers. 

What he sighed for now was opportunity to prove 
to her that, though unlearned in books, he was yet 
the equal of most other men in ability, and in moral 
and physical courage. He meant to make himself 
the equal of the best ; he could do so with her to 
help him, so he told himself, and he meant to learn 
what she would choose him to be — what her stand- 
ard of manhood was, and to make that his standard. 

Not that he had not strong convictions of what 
was just and right, as between man and man, for 
he had. It had been said of him more than once, 
and by men who knew him intimately, that there 
was no squarer man on the range than Phil John* 
son. 

But of many things he was ignorant ; how igno- 
rant he did not know, but he meant to know ; 
to learn by watching Nettie, if possible for him 
to be near her, and to be in those other things what 
•ha would have him be. 
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And now that he had come to himself, he knew 
ihat the way to begin was to accept to the fullest 
the friendly interest shown him by the family, and 
do aa nearly as possible as he woald have done when 
a boy helping Nettie row the ferry, and that was 
to go to a meal with them as if one of their own 
family, if so it happened that he was necessarily 
present at meal time. 

It was, therefore, the result of well digested 
thonght that brought him to the McKinley wagou 
with his pack of provisions and tin cup for coffee 
that morning. 

" Mta. McKinley," he said, " T supposed yon would 
expect me to breakfast, so here I am. I've brought 
along my own stock ot provisions, so if yon happen 
to be short I shan't rob the family. I expect yon 
remember something about my appetite, and prob- 
ably noticed last night that it has grovfb no less 
■ince I ate at your table when I was a boy." 

That Mrs. McKiuley was pleased with his frank- 
ness and desire to resume bis old relations with the 
&mily, Phil thought he could see. At any rate she 
treated him exactly as she used to do, with a kind 
of motherly solicitude which made it very easy for 
him to feel at ease, and so appear to the best advan- 
tage. 

And Phil was a good looking and a manly looking 
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fellow as one meets in a day's trayel. Five feet ten 
in his boots, well formed and muscular, with a good 
head set firmly upon his shoulders; moustache of 
brown inclined to red, and brown hair and blue 
eyes. It is doubtful if Nettie had ever seen a more 
manly form than the sunburned and sombrero- 
topped young fellow who came and took the bucke^ 
of water out of her band as she was coming up we 
creek bank; and there roust have been something 
in her face which sliowed that she was conscioofi of 
the fact, for Phil suddenly felt himselLto be more 
of a num than he ever had done before, and incnre 
worthy to be her husband than he had Qver done- 
Together they walked back to the wagon^ dhat- 
ting easily and frcoly, both of the psLnfe^nd the pi;jB|8- 
ent, ttid at breakfast Phil succeed eel in securing a 
seatjapon the same log with, and close by her side;.^. 
AofrPhil did not know^wbat thej had for breakfasV i \ 
and does not to tbiS day. 

The talk while eating was principally of OUbfho- 
ma, and the advisability of the McKinley Wtiiily '■•■jji 
joining the colonists. *.^'' '/ • ,> 

Phil told them, as nearly as he could, t^e facts; -r^}- 
about the country and the prospects for ita early 
settlement He knew enough of the ways'of thii 
owners of large herJs of cattle, and of their tie^M* 
ftity of keeping control of great tracts 43f'la]iid far 
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herding porposes, to understand something of th« 
danger which the colonists were in from that qnar- 
t«r, bat he conld not conceive it possible that, when 
the facts were known to the anthorities at Washing- 
ton, any one wonld be allowed to interfere with 
those citizens who were seeking to make homes ap- 
on the public lands, and he therefore felt safe so tar 
as fear of further troubles from the military forces 
of the government was concerned. 

Naturally he was intensely anziots to have the 
family join the colonists, for only so could he hope 
to keep Nettie by him. 

True, he would have given up his tlaim and se- 
lected another in the vicinity of an; ipot where the 
McEinleys might have chosen to pre-empt, in Kansas 
oroneof the Territories, but that to do so would be to 
indirectly declare his hope with refrard to Nettie, 
and to do it in a way which he felt vonld hardly be 
manly under the circumstances. 

It would be too clear a declaration of his desire to 
be in her society not to be accompanied with a di- 
rect offer of marriage, and he felt that the time to 
do that had not come. Therefore be must either 
persuade them to go to Oklahoma or submit to bo- 
ing separated from Nettie almost as r«on as he had 
found her, and depend for success if winning her 
upon correspondence by iettei: 
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He was sure she would not refuse him permission 
to write to her, but he was not accustomed to writ- 
ing,- and doubted his ability to show to advantage 
in a correspondence such as that would be; and 
then, of course, and above all things, he did not 
want to be separated from her now that they had met 
again. 

Nettie took but little part in the discussion of the 
proposition to go to Oklahoma. Beyond asking Phil 
if he thought the country would settle up rapidly, so 
that good schools would soon be established, she said 
nothing. 

Her father once asked her squarely whether she was 
in favor of the family going or not; but her mother 
parried the question for her, and she was not obliged to 
answer it. 

In the end it was decided to go. Mr. McKinley 
favored it, because he believed that as soon as a ter- 
ritorial government was formed, he could procure a 
charter for the running of a ferry boat across the 
river; the boys favored it, because there was plenty of 
game and the trip promised excitement; and Mrs. 
McKinley favored it —well, if you must know, dear 
reader, it has always been my opinion that Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley favored it because she thought her eldest 
daughter's happiness would be best made secure by it, 
without injuring in any way the prospects of the younger 
children. 
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Mothers, be it kaown, are acquaiated with the 
ways and the hearta of girls, and qaick to onder- 
itand and sympatliize with them in their heart 
troables and joys. If Nettie loved Phil, had loved 
him aad clang to his memory all these years, yon 
may be sare her mother knew it 

Mrs. McKinley was wise in her unlearned way, 
and a good jndge of character. She knew Phil 
when a boy, and she knew hiu parents and who they 
sprung from, and she bad confidence In Phil — in his 
integrity ot character and in his ability to make his 
way in life; therefore, she was not inclined to do 
that which woald needlessly separate the yonng 
people now that they were together again, until they 
had had opportunity to know whether the feeling 
ot their childhood remained to them in their man- 
hood and womanhood. For real good soaad sense 
and womanly wisdom give me the mother whose 
life has not been all it might have been of ease and 
comfort; give me the mothers of the Wabash and 
other agricultural districts. 

To say that Phil was rejoiced at the decision ar- 
rived at would be a waste of time and words. 

He wanted to look at Nettie and see how she re~ 
oeived the decision of her parents when it was final- 
ly announced, but dared not do so, for a moment, 
and when he did look at her she had tamed away. 



and appeared to be busy about something. He felt 
pretty certain, however, that she was not sorry, and 
so he was content. 

Before they broke camp that morning, Phil wroti 
a good, long letter home, in which he told of his 
meeting with the McKinleys, of his failure to get 
the letters sent him, and promising faithfully that 
as soon as he got his claim fairly in shape, he would 
pay a visit to the old place, and spend a few weeks 
at least with those who were so dear to him. 

Mrs. McKinley also wrote to Phil's mother. Just 
what she wrote I never learned, but I am sure it 
was not anything to make Mrs. Johnson feel 
ashamed of her son. 

Only two families from the half dozen who com- 
posed the company of emigrants with whom Phil 
and his friends camped that night decided to go to 
Oklahoma, and of them the McEinleys were one. 
The others continued their journey westward, and 
settled in the vicinity of Garfield, in Pawnee county, 
Kansas, beyond which I have no knowledge of them. 

After giving directions as to the route to follow 
in order to reach the camp of the colonists, Phil and 
his companions left them, and galloped on ahead. 
Phil would have remained behind and piloted them 
through, but that there was really no need of it, and 
he felt that it would be wisest not to run any 
of seeming to force his company upon the fiunily. 



Th« thra* honemea arrired at the damp of tha 
•olonisU a little after dood of the same da7. and 
the wagotu hringing the new acceauoos to their 
nnmbers reached there just at Bnndown, so that Phil 
again had the pleaanre of Boeing Kettie before he 
ilept ttiat night 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENl'H. 

BACK TD THS OANADIAN — PHIL HAYING BUILT A WWm 
KOUSB OONOLUDSS TO DBDIOATB IT. 

The journej back to the settlement on the Cana- 
dian was made without incident so for as the 
company at large was concerned. 

To Phil and Nettie every day, and almost every 
honr, was filled with incidents, the incidents of their 
hourly meetings and parting, of his riding by the 
side of her father's wagon as they journeyed along, 
oi a spoken word, a glance, a simple flower which 
he stooped from his saddle to pluck and hand to 
her. 

And then the evenings spent about the campfires, 
in which memories of the trifling incidents which 
made up the days and years of their childhood were 
recalled and lived over again in all their sweetness. 
All these were incidents unnoticed or uncared for 
by others, but to these two young people, things to 
be thought over, and dwelt upon after they had 
retired for the night, and before the morning 
arisings. 

Phil professed still to board with Mr. and Kra. 



Joneiy thoaffh I am boand to state, in the interait 
of truth, that haTinR aacceeded in his project of n- 
establishing himself with the HcKinley family on 
Bomething like the old familiar baaig, he did as he 
had been wont to do when a boy, ate with them 
aboat as often as anywhere else. 

The yonng UcKinleys, that is the boyi, of whom 
Ihere were two, both approaching manhood and 
one of them beginning to watch with interest fw 
the appearance of down upon his apper lim "took 
to Phil," as the saying ia, at once, being caught by 
his evident knowledge of frontier life, and by his 
splendid accomplishments as a horseman and rifle 
shot 

As mnch as ponible they pot themselres in his 
oompany, and to them he gare lessons in frontieT 
craft, the " signs " of the different game with 
which the coantry abounded, and the best method 
of securing it 

His rifle was always at their serrioe and also his. 
pony, and many were the attempts made by one or. 
the other of them to bag a deer or uitelope, droves 
of which were often seen, as the line of wagons, one 
following another, moved away across the prairie. 
A.nd nnskilled as they were, they were not always 
without reward for their efforts, at least their soe* 
oesB was sufficient to sustain their interest and ex- 
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citement in the sport, and when they tailed to keep 
good the supply ot game, Phil and others succeeded, 
BO that fresh meat in variety was always abundant 
in the train. 

And now Phil was happily miserable. Happy in 
the belief that he was regarded with favor by his 
sweetheart^ and miserable becanse he could not be 
in her presence more than about half of their wak- 
ing moments; but he managed some way to con- 
tinue to exist) and even to avoid being called crazy 
by anybody in the company, though iust how he 
did it he could not have told. He certainly said 
and did some things which only a crazy man or one 
badly in love would have done. 

A cheer broke from the lips of the colonists when 
first they neared, once more, the spot from which 
they had been so ruthlessly driven — the spot where- 
on they had begun to make themselves homes. 

It was at the close of a long warm day, and they 
were grown weary of the journey, and eager to get 
back, and be at rest and at work upon their claim. 

This forced journey had not been to them like 
the one by which they had first come to the spot 

Then they were filled with joyous anticipations 
of the future, with which were mingled feelings of 
love for and pride in their country as the possessor 
el tuoli unbounded resources and so glorious a eon- 
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ttitation — a eonstitation which gaarantesd tovrmj 
citizen, no matter how hamble, a right to life uid 
liberty and a borne apon the soil, prcridsd only 
that he was willing to faahioQ that home with hit 
own hands. There was a sense of security, a mantle 
of peace resting upon them then — a feeling that 
peace, and not war, love, and not hatred, was the 
normal condition of men, and that within that con- 
dition of peace and good will they could embrace 
the race of men and all peoples. 

Sach is ever the feeling prodaced by conditions 
in which hope of a Kood time to come is founded 
npon a beliefthat justice is enthroned and mterorer 
all; and that labor will reoeire its perfect reward. 

Bat now — 

Now they were retorning to homes from which 
they bad been driven by the very power which they 
revered more than all other earthly powers — by the 
gOTomment of which they had been so prond; in 
spite of the oonstitutiou in which they bad placed 
BQch perfect trust. 

True, they did not believe the wrong to have been 
an intentional one on the part ot the government. 
It was a blunder, doubtless; it bad arisen out of a 
misunderstanding of what and who they were, and 
of the exact locality in which they had located their 
claims; bat nevertheless, the wrong had been done 



them, and the instrament by which it had been done 
was a company of government troops stationed on 
the frontier professedly for the protection of jnst 
snch as they — the protection of citizens seeking to 
make homes for themselves, and bnild np great 
States upon the unoccnpied lands of the West 

The fact hnrt them in spite of themselves. It took 
from them the feeling of absolute security, and left 
in its place a sense of wrong, which, however much 
they compelled themselves to make excuses for it^ 
still rankled in their hearts, and made the sun seem 
a little less bright, their hopes for the future a lit- 
tle less gay, their confidence in themselves a little 
less perfect. 

They were anxious, too, to know how much dam- 
age, if any, had been done to their crops, planted and 
up before they were dragged away; to know if their 
rude cabins bad been destroyed or not. They longed 
to be in possession, full and complete, of their homes 
and their claims, and to continue the work which 
they had begun with such enthusiasm only a few 
short months before; and they greeted with a cheer 
the first sight of the belt of timber fringing the 
river, beyond which their cabins lay, and, touching 
up their now somewhat jaded animals, pushed for- 
ward with a livelier step. 

And then some one — some woman — began sing^ 
(Ag ^ Home, sweet koma^ 



Clear mi low the mnsio and the wordi floated 
out upon theeTeningair, and mingled with the scent 
of the flowers and the grass, upon which the dew 
was beginning to fall and the harvest moon to shed 
its soft rays as it rose, a ball of silver, from ont the 
horizon's rim. 

" ICid plMnuw md pUaeei tlioacfc w imt rouM, 
Bi ft STor M kmnblt, tlian'i no ptsc« lika honw. 
A ofaurm from tlia f kiw wemi to ballow u than, 
Which, wek thnni^ the world, ii m'w mat with alMwhsn." 

A. child's voice, piping and clear, like the notes of 
a robin, joined that of the woman in the middle of 
the stanza, and when the chorus was reached other 
voices of women and of men joined in, and added 
to the volnme of the mnsic, and sent it flying across 
the prairie to be broken into echoes against the line 
of timber npon the river bank. 

" Home, borne, iweet, nrMt home, 
Than'i m ploee like homo— there') no place Uke heate." 

Uncultivated voices these, did yon sayf 
Granted. But voices strong and clear and sweet; 
voices filled with a pathos born of deep feeling and 
strong emotions; the voices of men and women who 
longed for the sweets of home as the roe panteth 
for the clear waters. 

They forded the river with the fall light ^ tiie 
moon shining down apon tbem; passed throngh the 
strip of timber apoo its farther bank wbera tbt 
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iAuvlow8 were black, and only here and there a rmj 
of nilrer toand its way through the thick foliage tS 
the damp ground; made the little rise upon the other 
side where the timber gave way to the prairie, and 
emerged upon the site of the town which they had 
laid out with such high hopes when they first came^ 
and near to where the cabins of two of their num- 
ber had stood. 

But the cabins were not there I 

The spot where they had stood was a bit of bare' 
black earth, and that was alL Even the ashes to 
which they had been reduced had been blown away 
by the wind. 

The whole party camped there that night As 
one and another of the canvas-covered wagons 
emerged from the shadows, and moved on and up 
into the prairie and the moonlight they halted, and 
their drivers got down from their seats, and un- 
hitched their teams and picketed them, with scarm* 
ly a word spoken to wife or child or comrade. 

None felt it worth while to drive their wearied 
teams further in any faint hope that their own 
cabins might have been spared, for they knew per* 
fectly well the motive which had prompted the de- 
struction of the two cabins which had stood on the 
•pot near where they now were, and that it existed 
equally for the destruction of each and all tke ree^ 
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ftod that in all probability all were destrojed. Ner- 
•rtheless, wben their animals had boen cared for, 
one and another and another of their namber slipped 
away on foot, and visited their separate claims, bat 
only to And their worst feara proven tme. Their 
homes were gone; the earth where their cabins had 
stood was bare and black and desolate. 

And did these men weep and wring their hands, 
and weakly moan over the desolation wrought, over 
cabins bnmed, orer crops trampled into the gronnd 
by the hoofs of thonsands ot half-wild cattle! 

Not so. 

Some angry words, some oaths, some threats of 
what they wonld do if the perpetrators of these new 
outrages came within reach of their hands, and — 
that was all. 

They bailt other cabins as they had bailded those 
destroyed by the selBsh greed of the cattle kings. 
The ground where the growing oora had been 
trampled and devonred they sowed to wheat The 
comer stakes which marked the boundary lines of 
their separate claims they re-esiablished where they 
had been removed. They forswore the pleasnrea 
of the chase, or hunted only as they had need of 
procnring food, and worked steadily and bard. 
The spoke not over mnch of the past at firat, and 
ttea less and still less, and then not at all, bat only 
et the fbtare and of the good time comHi(. 
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Ab for Phil, the loss of hig cabin waa not a rmj 
heavy affliction, and he was not infferiug greatly 
for the want of it The bnrning oi a doien or a 
hundred cabins all belonging to him, if he had poe- 
seesed so many, would not hare made him nnhappy 
just then. 

His com was trampled and destroyed, of course. 
This was a much greater loss than his cabiUi which 
had not been a very valuable one^ and had not ooet a 
very great amount of labor. 

Being without a family and boarding with a 
neighbor, he had considered it necessary to build 
only such a house as would meet the requirementi 
of the law. A few logs put up without much 
hewing or nice care, and roofed over with poles and 
long grass — a house in which, in fact^ he kept his 
plow and whatever other implements of tillage he 
had, and allowed Mr. Jones to store hit also, but in 
which he slept occasionally that he might comply 
with the letter of the law, the spirit of which he 
was complying with in breaking the sod, and in 
whatever way he made clear his intentions honestly 
to make it his permanent home — this was the 
kind of a house Phil had owned, and such another 
he could build, if he wished, in a week's time, with 
a little help from some of the neighbors im pmi- 
ting the Iors in poeiUMu 



He did not hurry to rebnild. Instead he ffara 
uiutanee in reboilding to Mr. Jones, and to othen 
who had families, and, therefore, more need of im- 
mediate haste in erecting ahelten. 

The McKinleys were itrong handed of them- 
•elres. Trne the old Kentleman was not over fond 
of work aa a rale, bnt now he awoke to the spirit 
of the occasion, and of those with whom be was 
associated, and with the assistance of his two sons 
soon had a rery comfortable double cabin erected on 
the claim which they had Szed apon, and which 
abutted upon the river at a point where it wonld 
be easy to establish a ferry, when he should hare 
■eoared a license to do so from the territorial leg- 
iilatmre which was to be. 

To erect a ferry without a license, probably, did 
not ooear to him as possible, or if it did, he did 
not can to do so. The owning of a ferry without a 
oharter dgnod and sealed in due form with the big 
seal of the State and with a ribbon attached to ii, 
wemld oarry no dignity with it It was recog- 
nitien by the Commonwealth as a person dt to b« 
intrasted with the responsibility of the position, 
which tfr. UcKialey coreted, and not the teoable 
or pmits of the bosinaaa. 

Beret4^re, at least, Ur. MoEialey had worried 
hims^ Tory little over the problem of how to aak« 
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a living for the family. That was a duty which h% 
felt belonged by right to his mfe, and with which he 
nerer interfered to any great extent He probably 
reasoned that as it was the generally accepted 
theory, and one everywhere reduced to practice, that 
the wife should cook the food for the family, and as, 
in order to do so, the food must first be procured, it 
followed naturally that whoever did the cooking 
should also procure that which was to be cooked. 

As with the individual who is said to have began 
his receipt tor cooking a hare with, 

" First catch your hare,* 
so Mr. McKinley^s receipt for all manner of cooking 
was ^ first get something to cook," and having fur- 
nished the receipt, he felt that his duty, so far as it 
related to providing food and raiment for his house- 
hold, was performed, and that what yet remained 
for him to do was to properly susbiin the dignity of 
the family^ which in his opinion could best be done 
by securing recognition by the State in the shape 
of a charter or license of some kind, such appear- 
ing in his mind to be in the nature of a certificate 
of character, an acknowledgment, as it were, from 
those in authority, that the person certified to was 
one worthy of being held in hi^h esteem by them, 
hence by all 

Hi had insisted on maintaining the ferry acroa 
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Cbe Wabash long after it had ceased to pay for th« 
bouble of tending it, and had only oonsented to 
leare the towa when his charter expired, and he 
learned that he coald not get it renewed becaase of 
the fact that a ferry at that point was no longer 
needed by any considerable namber of people, and 
now his anxiety for the rapid setttemont of Oklaho- 
ma arose apparently from a desire to see the Terri- 
tory organized and a let^islature elected, which wouM 
be endowed with authority to grant him a certifi- 
eateot respectability, or, in otberwords, a charter to 
establish a ferry acros:i the Canadian river at the 
point where he bad located his claim. 

This little weakness of Mr. McKinley did not, 
however, interfere to make either himself or family 
inhospitable or unsociable; indeed its members were 
more than ordinarily sociable, both among them- 
selves and with others. 

Mrs. McKinley was a woman of much nataral 
Ability and good sense, though entirely without ed- 
acation, and was quite capable, as a general thing, 
of both catching and cooking her own bare, and she 
respected, and t-iugbt her children to respect, this 
fear which their father had of compromising hU 
dignity, and to treat him with a mild species of for- 
mality quite sufficient to satisfy his idea of what 
was right Mid proper, and so prevented any rasping 



ot teaiptn cm anybody*! part, and made tkein one 
of the pleaaanteit of familial in wUek to remain 
for dther a longer or shorter period of time; and 
Phil aoon found that he was not alone in his admi- 
ration for the beantiful eldest daughter, neither the 
only one who was a frequent and apparently wel- 
eome Tintor at the double eabin on the river bank. 

He, howerer, kept industriously at work on his 
claim. 

He bad fonnd his plow in the furrow where he 
left it when he was arrested by the soldiery, and 
had again hitched to it, and resumed his plow- 
ing when he had rendered such assistance in the 
erection of new cabins, as he felt was necessa ry to 
those baring tacnilies, and kept it bright by con- 
stant ase until the time for seeding was over. 

Then he began the work of erecting a new house, 
which he meant should be a little better than most 
of those bnilt by the other settlers. 

He felt under no need of making great haste. He 
still boarded with Mr. Jones and bis wife, and had 
arriTed at no formal understanding with Nettie; 
was in truth a little jealous at times of some of the 
other yoang men of the colony. Generally, how- 
ever, he was hopeful, and even confident, and as 
he had to erect a house of some kind in oider to 
kotp food his olaim under the la#, he deoided that 



tt shovld be «■• M mmAj woiihy of K»W« w oottl4 
▼•11 bt •oiuideriiiff tlu eiroaiiutaao«% aad h« 
hawed ftll the lofi of which It wu to be bailt in each 
a wBj that the walti would be smooth both inaida 
and oDt, and notched and laid them up with eara, 
and chinked and plastered them u best he poeeiblj 
eonld. 

Ha alw made a food wide ihed or porch at the 
roar of the honsa. 

Thii WBi dona bj allowing the third log from the 
top, in the body of the honse, to extend over at the 
back soma eight or ten feet. Then by patting posts 
■nder these at the end, and a girder across from one 
to the other, and extending the rafters upon that 
ride clear down to the girder, it was ready to bo 
roofed orer with "shakes," rough shioKlea, split or 
rived from straight grained trees — the same as those 
with which the main body of the house was covered. 

It was late in the fall when ha got it completed, 
but he felt a little proud of it as it was the beat one 
ia the settlements 

And now if Nettie wonld consent to become his 
wife his happiness wonld be complete, and he felt 
ihat ba could not mnch longer delay asking tha 
^nestion, apon her answer to which his happineat 
or misery depended. 

He tbooght over tiie matter a graat deal. I 
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pf it all the time in tact, bat like many another 
lorer wae loth to 

** Pat hii ehaaeet to the touch. 
And win «r low it aU." 

And so delayed and delayed and delayed, hoping 
for something, some word or look from Nettie 
which should give him better courage and a ^urer 
hope. 

And so waiting and hoping the days went by« and 
a week had elapsed since his house was finished, 
and still he had not asked Nettie to share it with 
him. 

Finally one day one of the young men with whom 
he associated said to him: 

** I say, Phil, why don't you have a dance and a 
party over at your new house — dedicate it, you 
know f Jo Anderson will fiddle for us, and we can 
have a way-up time. Say you'll do it." 

Phil jumped at the idea, and wondered he had not 
thought of it before. 

He would invite everybody, which would of course 
include Nettie, and may be when once she was over 
there, actually within his own house, he could find 
tome way of telling her how much he loved her 
and how he had built the house with the hope that 
she would share it with him. 

Ha told the friend who had suggested the party 



ttiAt it woald be all right, and together they fixed 
spoil « time for it to come oft Then Phil told him 
to inrite ererybody be saw, and to tell them to in- 
Tite everybody they saw, so that oo one in the set- 
tlement might get missed, and then himself started 
for the McKinley cabin to invite Nettie and the 
reit of the fWmily in hii own penon. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEETTH. 

A nitAVOK BETROTHAL — PRBPABIira FOE A FIGHT. 

** Nettie and the other girls are gone oyer to a 
neighbor's,*' Mrs. McKinley told Phil, when he in- 
quired for her at her father's cabin, wherenpon he 
started out to find them and escort them home. 

He found and ate snpper with them at the neif(h- 
bor's to whom their mother had directed him, and 
together they started to walk home. 

As they walked the younger girls went on before, 
while Phil and Nettie lingered. 

At first their conversation was on the things o< 
which they had been talking while at the neighbor's 
where they were visiting — some trifles — the newest 
happenings among the families constituting the ool* 
onists; the contents of a letter some one had re- 
ceived from friends at the East; then of their own 
friends, and things which had happened when they 
were children ; of the old home in the older times. 

Tlien Phil told her of how his house was finished 
and rea ly for occupancy, and of how they were go- 
ing to have a frolic there some evening soon, and 
that he wanted her to let him come for her, and see 

i« (Mr 
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her home again afterward; to which she assented with 
so sweet a. grace that Phil grew boM, and told her, 
with much stammering, how he longed to make her his 
wife, to have her love him and share liis home; how 
he always had meant to have retLrned some time to 
the old home and to her, and how, not hearing from 
home he feared to go lest he had been forgotten, or lest 
he find her married to another; and how since he had 
met her that night in the emigrant train he had thought 
of nothing else save how to win her and be worJhy of 
her; to all of which impassioned story Nettie replied 
nothing, but, instead, walked by his side with her 
head turned from him, and gazed away off across the 
prairie and the river, as if lookiug at some distant 
object. 

Phil seeing that she turned away from him 
thought her indifferent to his suit, and growing des- 
perate did but plead the harder; telling her that for all 
his imperfections, his lack of education and of grace he 
would make up by a fuller measure of love. Told her 
how with every blow struck upon his new house he 
had sent up a fervent prayer that she might share 
it with him; make it bright and cheery with her 
presence. 

But Nettie still walked with head averted and 
answered not, until at last Phil cast his eyes in the 
direction she was lookiug, and saw that which 



caosed him to stop in his walk snddanly and his 
cheek to pale, though the tan upon it was m thick 
as the saD and wind could make it. 

Nettie stopped also, and for a few minutes they 
stood side by side (gazing away across the riTer, 
v^here could be seen approaching a body of horse- 
men in uniform, and riding at a sharp trot. Then 
Nettie turned to Phil and put her two hands in his 
and looked him in the face and said: 

'* Phil, I loTe you, hare always loTod yon and be- 
lioTed in yon, and always will; and I am ready to be 
your wife and share your home, but yon nor any of 
us will hare a home to-morrow. 

And Phil answered not a word, for he knew she 
spoke the truth. He too had recognized the ap- 
proaching horsemen as United States caralry, and 
knew they could hare but one errand there; that 
they had come a second time to erict the settlers 
from their homes. And he released her hands with- 
out eren offering to seal their betrothal with a 
kiss. 

^ A strange betrothal,'' did yon say? 

Well — perhaps. 

Strange conditions enyironed them about 

Strange conditions those which induce, compel, 
men whose souls are tall and strong and white to 
leaTO the settled portions of the country, those loci^ 




tioni whan the geaias of fche race has aehiered it* 
grandest tiiamphs over the forces of natare, and 
where wealth ia a thing of so little valae that it is 
heaped ap in stacks aad measared by milliona, and 
go oat into the wilderness where there i» absolutely 
no wealth, in order that they may obtain shelter 
and food for themselves and their families. 

And yet more strange is it when they have done 
this, and are peacefully seeking by their own labor 
Qpon Qod's own land to build homes for themselTes 
and those they love, that there shoald come bands 
of armed men bearing aloft the ensign of the coun- 
try of which these home bailders are citizens, and 
bnm their houses and drire them from the conn- 
try. 

Strange indeed are these things; so strange that 
one scarce can beliero them true; bat when one 
knows them to be true there is nothing, any more. 
nothing that can follow, which can appear strange, 
orwhich can not follow naturally. The apple b)03> 
aom without fragrance, the fruit all withered upon 
the buugh, the tree dead and bare in the midst of 
green fields and soft waters — none of these are 
strange any more when once it is known that those 
other things can be, and are. 

Nor is Oklahoma the only spot where the joy of 
young lovers has been stolen from them in the mo- 



mentof betrothal; where mothers hare giTan birtb 
to infants whose days were not yet full; where men 
have clasped the hand of Death, and gone away with 
him out of the sight of those who loved them« and 
whom they loved, because of these things which ' 
tell you of. 

There are ruins of coliseums and palaces, ol 
principalities and of states to be seen in Greece and 
Italy and in many another country; ruins which 
appear strange and unaccountable until we remem- 
ber that there, too, once on a time armed men drove 
forth those who, in obedience to the divine law, 
sought to make themselves homes and fortunes by 
the tilling of the soil. 

The thoughts which were burning themselves 
through Phil's brain as he stood there after let- 
ting go his sweetheart's proffered hands, were 
plainly written on his face* and Nettie read them 
as from an open book. 

She saw the great veins upon his forehead swell, 
the fire of determination and hate kindle and flash 
from his eyes, the lips draw together, the hands 
clinch, and the right hand lift as if to draw a weapon 
from his belt, and she was frightened; frightened 
not at what the approaching soldiers might do, but 
at what Phil might do in defense or retaliation, and 
her small hands crept back into Phil's largw omee. 



Mul hm iBftn twined themsetrw aboat his u if 
•he woald h«ld him back from the desperate deedi 
OB whioh he seemed to meditate. 

Then he stooped and kissed her apou the Hpft— 
kiued her cheeks and hair, and pat his arms abont 
her, and spoke solemolr — revereotly. 

"Nettie," he said, "I know what yoar fear is, and 
I will do no rash thinR. For joar sake I will be 
earefnl, and will hold my life and the Urea of onr 
enemies of more valae than the pleasare of resist 
ance to a mighty wrong. It is an awful thing, thU 
feeling that we are being wronged so deeply witb- 
oot power ot resistance; this being compelled to re- 
ceire insult and injury without answering; but it 
must be BO. Those soldiers oome in the name of 
the law, and we must respect it, though, if it were 
not for yon, I think — I don't know — I — I do^'t un- 
derstand why we may not be left in peace here— 
why the goremmeDt permits us to bs so wronged." 

NetUe, sobbing upon his shoulder, begged him to 
be patient, and told him it would all coQM right io 
the end ; and that may be, after all, the soldiers were 
not ceme to drire them away. 

Bat Phil fcuew better than to think ihia He 
knew there was nothing else to bring them into that 
rioiufcy in foviMk and that the worst was U) be an- 



He guessed that the explanation which himself 
and others had sent on to Washington had not been 
properly directed, or in some way had not reached 
its destination, and that the military were acting 
under their previous orders to keep the colonisii^ 
out, and not upon orders newly received. 

For a few moments yet the lovers stood exchang- 
ing pledges of continued love and fealty, and might 
have remained longer but for the sound of approach- 
ing horsemen; hearing which they took one more 
kiss, and started forward toward Mr. McEinley^i 
cabin. 

A moment later a half dozen men on horseback^ 
with rifles in their hands and revolvers in their belts, 
came flying across the prairie, headed in the direc 
tion of the ford. 

They were neighbors, members of the colony, who 
had observed the approach of the soldiers, and were 
hurrying to meet them. They called to Phil, ai 
they flow past, to got his rifle and come on. 

Looking to the right or left, Phil and Nettie could 
see others of the colonists, some on foot and some 
mounted oa horses or mules from which the har- 
ness had been hastily stripped, riding and running) 
aad gathering upon the banks of the river. And 
ihej themtelvM hurried as fi^ tm they oould, even 
ranA»ii( the last part of the way, and soon re v»hed< 



th« ford, at which the people — men, ' 
children — were now gatherinR. 

Few of the men but had bronght their armi, and 
those who had not were being arged to retani to 
their cabins for them. 

Threats that the soldiers should never cross the 
river were heard from some, while others proposed 
that each man return to bis own cabin, barricade 
bis door, sod refuse to be arrested or evicted under 
any circnmstances. 

Some of the women were wringing their hands 
and weeping; others following the^r hosbandB or 
sons about, pleading with them to do nothiog rash; 
some carrying iutants in their arms, others with 
children clinging to their skirts, and crying with 
fright and excitement 

The leader or president of the colony was not yet 
present, having, as it chanced, gone oat tor an after- 
noon hunt across the prairie, from which he had not 
yet returned; aod when Phil entered the excited 
group a number turned to him for counsel and ad- 
vice, for he had come to have considerable influence 
among them. 

" What shall we dot " they asked, gathering about 
him. " They are coming to arrest us again, and if 
they do the cattle men will bum our honses u soon 
as we are oat of the way, and oar crops will all be 
destroyed and our settlement broken n^." 



" Fight ^em, that's my adrica,^ called out one who 
liad jost reached the group. 

** They're nigger troops, anyway/' exclaimed an- 
other. 

This announcement caused fresh tremors of ex- 
citement to run through the crowd. 

^ I fought four years to free the niggers,'' shouted 
one man^ *' and Fli be damned if any crowd of nig- 
gers is going to oust me when I'm minding my own 
business and disturbing nobody." 

That this sentiment was approTed wae erinced by 
such remarks aa, 

^I'm with you, old comradeL** 

^Tour head's level there." 

"That's the way to talk it" — coming f^om the 
crowd of excited men and weeping women and chil- 
dren gathered upon the riyer banks, watching the 
approach of the colored troops sent to evict them a 
second time ftrom their homes. 

Phil felt his whole soul respond to this warlike 
spirit of the more reckless of the crowd. 

He had spent so much of his life among those 
whose hands are forever playing with the butts of 
their revolvers, had seen so much of force and so lit* 
tie of anything else, as a governing power, that he 
hardly knew there was any other way of opposing 
tke wnmg or protecting Ui^ right except with iM» 



Th« slare born klU bred in ilaTeir feels but sHghV 
If the weight of hU chain aa compared with him 
whose limb^ it chafes for the first time, and while in 
the fall possessioa of health and strength, and with 
a knowledjfe of free^iom's worth. 

Phil's whole sonl cried oat in wrathfol protest 
againit the indignity and wrong threatened to be 
done them. His hands clinched inTolnntarily, and 
the 6re of a mighty anger flashed from hia eyes; but 
before he had giren expression to the thonghU and 
feelingi baming for otterance, asmall aoft hand from 
oat the crowd tonched his, and looking down be eaw 
Nettie's anxioni eyes and tear-stained face tnroed np 
to bis, and at once his anger cooled, and instead of 
arfing his companions to prepare for flght, he plead 
with them to be patient and keep cool, and do noth- 
iBf rashly. 

At first his voice was hoarse and his words came 
with an effort, but as his anger died cot it took a 
smoother tone, and then became soft and flexible, 
with strange power to sway the excited feelings 
of his fellows. 

He himself fslt a species of surprise at this — sar- 
priee both that he coaid speak thos, and that his 
werds should have such power OTer his companiona. 
He had not suspected himself of posseasinx orator- 
i«U ahiUty, and knew nothing of ^e power wUek 
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lies in the word, if strongly asi erted, to Cf mpel obe- 
dienet, and was therefore as much surpriied at the 
effect of his speaking as he had time to be. 

Haying oalmed the excitement in a measure and 
brought order out of confusion, he was on the point 
of proposing that a committee be selected to ride 
forward and meet the approaching soldiery, when 
the leader of the colony arrived, and to him Phil re- 
signed the authority which circumstances and his 
own recognized fitness for it had momentarily in- 
Tested him with. 

This man whom the colonists called their leader 
was not one having any autocratic authority over 
them. He was the one who presided at their meet- 
ings held for the purpose of deciding upon business 
of interest to the colony, at which each head of a 
family was entitled to a voice and a vote. 

He was guide and spokesman; leader, in the sense 
of one who goes ahead, but not such a one as has 
autocratic power to compel others to follow. If 
they followed they did so because they were pleased 
to follow, confident that they were being led in the 
way they themselves had decided to go, and not be- 
cause they were ordered to do so. 

But this man was a natural leader of men aa well. 
He had that quick perception of what is necessary 
or boat to do on occasion, and an air of knowinji that 



he kaaw, wkioli ihowed itaelf Ib •jwry worl aad 
moTemeat^ and inipind that eonfldaaot ia oth- 
tn whieh ia timM of anasnal happMiings |aT« him 
a powar that waa aatocratio, ao looff aa exercised 
within limita which permitted those orer whom it 
was exercised to raUin their self-reepect anim- 
paired. 

This maa did not wait the appointing of a eom- 
mittee. He took command as bj right) and with a 
word prodnced quiet, and then said, in a Toice thaf 
betrayed no trace of excitement or fear: 

" If the rest of yon will remsin here, Mr. Johnson 
and mjself will ride forward and Bee what the troops 
wanl^ and will report to yon as soon as w* ascertain 
the situation." 

Then turning to Phil, he said; 

" Come. If you have no horse here one of the men 
will lend you his," and tamed away and rede down 
the banks into the river. 

Phil joiaed him upon a bwrowed horse lie^iip he 
reached the opposite shore, and together tl^ 'Ani- 
mals clambered up the bank, and canterej "Sway 
side by side to meet the troops, now only a few hun- 
dred rods dutant 

As they approached still nearer, the lieutenant in 
command of the troops, which were part of a col- 
ored regiment that for some months past had beea 



•Uttoned upon the frontier, rode forward aeeom|Nir 
nied hj an orderly, and both sides saluted wit^ prop- 
•r eonrtesy. 

Then wheeling their horses the two colonists fell 
in line with the lieutenant and orderly, and rode 
hack a little in advance of the company of regulars, 
whose horses had dropped to a walk. 

The lieutenant was the first to speak; his man- 
ner was not lacking in politeness especially, but his 
words carried an awful meaning in them. 

^ Ton see,'' he said, '* that we've come tof jtm 
again.'' 

** I supposed that was your purpose,'' replied the 
leader of the colonists, '' as I could not think of any 
other errand you could have this way. I had hoped 
that the explanation we made and forwarded to 
Washington on the other occasion would prove 
suffieient to save us further trouble, but it appears 
to have failed in some way." 

^ Who gave Ae orders for driving us out of the 
country? " asked Phil. 

** Orders to me came from my superior officers," 
returned the lieutenant^ ^* and that is all I am sup- 
posed to know; I, however, learned that they origi- 
nated in Washington; indeed, they could not well 
originate anywhere else." 

""Do you mean to say," asked Phil altttleexeitedlf. 



"that the goTornmeDt, that is, the Preridtnt, <n> 
dered ni to be taken oot after the explaoation w« 
made under oath the other timet " 

" I don't mean to say anything about iti" replied 
the officer, hotly; "all I care to know is that I have 
orders from those I am bonnd to obey to take yon 
out of here, and that you are going to go." 

The words and manner of the officer rasped both 
men, bat they managed to contain themselves, 
thongh Phil was compelled to call np Nettie*! 
words and looks before he could choke back the hot 
retort that sprnng to bis lips. 

His companion, more accnstomed to self-com- 
mand, answered without apparent feeling that he 
regretted that such orders had been issued. "Conld 
there not," he asked, "be some way found by which 
the matter could be held in abeyance for a timet 
some way by which the colouists eouM be left in 
possession of their homes until communication 
oovld be had with the president of the United 
States, who is certainly laboring under a misappre- 
hension regarding the matter, and an effoit made t* 
secure the revocation of the ordert " 

" I have no m^ers of that kind,* returned the 
officer. 

" Bat conld yon not delay a little f I will send to 
ftfae DMrast talegrapb office a buw oMoated on ifa* 



bett hone in the settlememt^ or will go myself^ and 
there telegraph a fall acconnt of the nature of ent 
daiaoi and what and where we are, to the Pretident^ 
and aek him if it i% with his approval that we are 
eyioted* If he says it ii, we will leave peaceably; 
>r if he saya net^ and eonntermands the order, then 
yon will not need to ezecate if 

-'Can't do it,'' retamed the lientenant '•I toll 
yon I hare my orders to take yon and yonr families 
OTorybodyy ofit of here, and to take them to Fort 
Reno, and I mnet obey without waiting three or four 
days or weeks trying to get the President to oonn- 
termand the order/' 

By this time they had reached the ford, and bung- 
ing in, crossed the river, and came out upon the ^p- 
posits bank a few rods below whore the crowd of 
eolonists was standing. 



CHAPTIS SETENTEENTB. 
TKB tMuam An m. u'xnnMt iu» tnwnM— «sd 

TO TMBIB WAQOHa WITH SOFB. 

After talking still further witli the lientenaDt, 
withont reeeiring any •ncoaragement from him, 
or promtM that tima wonld be given, or delay 
made ia the ezecation of his orders, the two men 
retnmed to their waiting coniiianions, and report^ 
the state of affairs to them. y!:-\ '"■ 

" We are," said their leader, " again arrested, and'- /^ 
the oflcer deelaree it to be his orders to again take t ''■<■ 
tts to Fort Seno, beyond which he has no anthorij^^-^^ 
and BO knewledgn of what is intended. 

" I kaew/' he oontinned, ** with what taelinga ot / 
grief and indignation yon learn this. 1 am myself (i r 
•Terwhelmed with grief and indignatioa for yon/ / 
and fi» myiolC Why government permits it in 8omd^' M 
tbisg dtft««tt to nndarstand, but doshtioss it il"^ j^ 
b«M«ee 11 kaa Mi Ml and com^et* informatiotC,^ 
oyon 1k» M^eei. It oan not be posilbia that it^fa>f^ 
I pelioy of bbo administratkHi to tarn over ''i^i^ 
I Torrttory, eontaining abont all thftrs la ■*"[ 
lOtainif ef TatiaUe agrioaltnral land, to a f^« 
fcfe l f eaMle compaoiea and syBdloatM of fiMtMii, i 




The Leader Sazaking. 



eapitalista; amd it aiwt b«, therefore, that whem the 
fiBtcts are known at WashinftoAi we will 1m r^m- 
atated in poeseseion of our claima, and fnll reparation 
made u for all tke loeaes whieh we hare rafiered or 
may Buffer. 

'^ I know, I have not forgotten, that I eaid this 
same thin}? before when we were arrested, and I 
thoaght we had taken the steps necessary to at 
least prevent our again being disturbed; but it 
seems we were not thorough enough; that we 
should have done more in some way to make plain 
the fact that we are not violators of the law, but 
peaceful citizens claiming protection from it 

^ If we can not induce the o£Bcers in command oi 
these troops to delay, then there is but the one 
thing left us. We must again submit to being cob- 
▼eyed out of the Territory. 

^' We make, and will make no promise not to 
return. On the contrary, we proclaim oar unalter- 
able determination to come back, to hold on to our 
claims, and to assert onr rights and the right of 
every other citiien who desires to do io, to oomo 
here and take a olaim and improve it^ aad Hve 
upon it. 

^ I bog of yon to be patient All will yet be well 
We will yet live to see our wrongs righted, and our 
Oklahoma one of the finest states ia the Unio^ 

ir 



7oa who hart borne tht bardn amd heatofthaooa- 
teat shall ba honored and rewarded as yon deserre. 

** I shall be (tiad now if some of yon, aaj a oom- 
mittee of fire, will go to the officer who is in oom- 
mand of the troops, and see if it is possible in any 
way .to make a compromise bj which onrselres and 
families may be beaeSted. In doing so, any com- 
mittee which yon may appoint will have bat two 
things to bear in mind: first, that having an inal- 
ienable and legal right to the claims which we hare 
pre-empted, we need not feel ashamed at being 
arrested, or at anything which can follow; and, 
secondly, we must remember that the officer in 
command is under orders from his superior, and 
that to violate them may cause him to be oonrt- 
martialed, and possibly shot" 

While their leader was thns speaking, the most 
of the men crowded about him, and listened atten- 
tively and witboat Interrnption to his words; bnt 
■ome there were who held back, and were evidently 
little disposed to labmit quietly to being again 
driven fjrom their claims. 

They wonld hav« been beMer pleasad tt tbeir 
leader had oonnsaled resistanee to the death, and 
•van as it was, might have stood ent agaioet erio- 
fci«n, bnt fbr the pleading* at the women, who^ for 
Ike BMseat. leak sight of evurtking •!>• in the <Mr 



that those they loved might be killed, and with tears 
and pleadings held them back from the desperate 
deeds they might have done. 

The committee of five suggested by the leader 
was selected, and repaired at once to where the 
officers were awaiting the arrival of their camp 
equipage, the wagons containing which had not 
yet come np. 

As no one of the others upon the committee felt any 
icreat confidence in their ability as a spokesman, Mr. 
McEinley, who was one of them, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of that position, and after removing his 
hat and saluting the officer with proper decorum, 
proceeded formally to state the mission upon which 
they had come. 

Being, like his father before him, an old line 
Democrat, with a genealogical tree which was fondly 
believed to have first taken root somewhere in the 
sacred soil of Een tacky, he felt with especial keenness 
the indignity which threatened them, of being ar- 
rested and evicted by colored troops; and he also felt 
that upon him rested much of the responsibility of 
preserving the rights, or, if this were impossible, then 
at least the dignity of the ccdony, and there was a 
little more than the usual amount of stiffness in his 
manner as he addressed the offlcer, after having 
salvtedkin. 



** W« ten eotna, dr, Hr. Officer," h* nid wftk a 
di|{nifl«l ware of hU hand Id tbe directioa of the 
peopls vpoD the rirer bank, "u tbe represeotfttiTea 
of tboM people, lir ; ^ee sir, their representatiTei^ 
nr, ftotboriied, u yoa may say, to ipeak for them ; 
and we come a axin* (or justice — jw, lir, for justiee. 

** We u% here, nr* Ur. Officer, claimin' riirbte ae 
ottizena, as citizens, sir, which has always doae their 
doty to their oonntry and been loyal to the H^. 
Tee, sir. 

"Some of ns has been honored by the Common- 
we^th in which we have lired in tbe put ; yea, sir, 
honored by the Commonwealth. If yon dan'tbelieve 
i^ Jnst yon come down to my cabin, mn' I'll show 
yon a document sealed with the seal of the great 
state of Indiana and the great state of Illinoie in 
which is set forth the fact, yes, sir, the &et that some 
of ns are known to be worthy of the conSdence and' 
esteem of— of— of— of every body, sir, whieh, Ireckon, 
makes as the ekil of a Digger soldier If not of them 
as oemmaads *em ; and we intend, as soon as the 
oonntoy about here gits settled np, which wtll be as 
soon as It gets uorated 'ronnd ttiat ^is here ii 
for'ment land, for to have a fSorry across the riTor 
hen. Tot, sir, a ferry ; and we are goin' to boild ft, 
town ap there en that there raise of ffronBd tlMM; 
yes, star. We are a goin' to do things op as t^ey ei^T 



io be done, and to cause this wilderness to blossom 
AS tke hollyhock; yes, sir, as the hollyhock; an' do 
you suppose that we are such rantankeroos Tillains 
as to go and violate the law if we didn^t know we 
had a right to settle here f No, sir, not by a great 
deal. We are loyal citizens, sir, all on ns, and we 
want yon to recognize that fact, and take your nigger 
soldiers out of here, and leave us in peaee to set 
under our own vine and fig tree/' 

Considerably to Mr. McEinley's surprise this 
speech failed to have any particular effect «pon 
the officer. Nor did any of the other members of 
the committee appear any more able to more him 
to delay action, or retire without accomplishing the 
purpose for which he had been sent 

He, however, consented to allow the colonists to 
return to their homes for the night, the members 
of the committee being told to consider themselves 
under arrest, and to report at the officer's quarters 
on the following morning. And such was the re- 
port which the committee was compelled to take 
back to their waiting companions. 

It was now becoming dark, too dark even to see 
each other's faces distinctly at a few paces distant, 
and the little crowd slowly and with heavy hearts 
dispersed, some going directly to their homes, 
others lingering by the ^3,y« and stopping to talk 



Ibt ntsation vrn with thk or that oa« of Huia 
nnghbon, bat all taking with them the feeling that 
flothing could be done to aTert the calamitj 
whieh had befallen them; and many begms at 
oace to pack their honsehold goods into ihape for 
loading into the wagons preparatory to the order* 
to move oat, which they eipected woald be iasaed 
in the moraiog. 

They were not, howeTer, ordered to move the 
■est day, nor the next, nor yet the next 

When the committee of the day previona, together 
with Phil Johnson and the leader of the colonists, 
who had also been ordered to report aa nnder arrest, 
did BO, a guard was placed over them, and so cun- 
tinaed for ten days, while the remainder of the col- 
onists were allowed to come and go as they chose, 
bat always with the anderstanding that they were 
to be ordered to move the next day, and the next, 
and the next 

Whether the object had in new was to indace 
them to leave secretly, and so save the trouble of 
cendacting them oat, I d* not know. Z do bnt state 
a fact which can be verified by any who care to 
take the trouble of doing so, and having done that 
am content to leave conclasions to my readers. 

At the end of ten days, or rather on the morning 
of the ten^ ttte order to move was actaally given. 



ai^d the whole array pulled acroM the rirer and 
headed toward Fort Reno. 

And now the indignity of being tied with ropes to 
the hind end of their wagons, and compelled to march 
in the dost and dirt between guards with loaded 
carbines, wae inflicted upon all who were recog- 
nijEod as in any degree leaders among the colonists, 
while the women were treated, if not with open 
indignity, yet with a lack of the courtesy common- 
ly recognized among all classes as dae to the sex. 

Crowded into the wagons with their household 
goods, and, compelled to sit all the day through, 
they and their children, without opportunity to 
move about or stretch their wearied limbs, some- 
times without water to quench their thirst, and sur- 
rounded by brutal soldiers whose color, if it did not 
prevent them from being good soldiers, certainly 
added nothing to the confidence which they in- 
spired in the breasts of these women who were their 
prisoners — such were the conditions and surround- 
ings under which they were taken back along the 
trail they had once before gone on their way to Fort 
Reno. 

Phil Johnson was among those tied to the tail 
end of a wagon, and again it was Nettie's pleading 
eyes and Toice which prevented the enactment of 
a 



m UMM OkTttM. 

Bui the eyw aad Toic« which were w tflbotirft io 
pTSTntiBf her lover ^m rusbiDft upon death in 
dafenM of hie bodily ft-eedom, or Id revenKe for the 
awfol indignity done to him, had no effect upon the 
officer in command to indace him to coantermand 
the order to tie the men to the wagons, and he 
Had been carefal to tee that all bad been deprived 
of their knivei and reToWen before the order to tie 
them waa giTen. 

Aad thm like cattle were they driven away 
aorosB the prairie, and along the beantifal table 
landa. and by the clear streami, nntil they reached 
Fort Reno, where such of the men as were supposed 
to have influence with their fellow colonists, and 
would be likely to use it to induce them to return 
to their claims if released, were again consij^ned to 
military prison, and compelled to eleep upon the 
floor without blankets or bedding of any kind, and 
without being permitted to talk with tbeir friends 
outside or to send letters or telegrams, or in any way 
commuoicate with the government at Washington 
or the civil aathoritiea of the state of Kansaa. 

As for the rest they were simply held in camp by 
guards, and ted on rations issned from the commis- 
sary department of the army at the fort 

After five days had elapsed the larger portion of 
the ooloBists, iadudiog tiie women and (duldTaa, 



were again put upon the march, and conducted to 
the Kaoias state line, and then turned loose much 
as on the former occasion, and without any formal 
charge of any kind having been made against them. 

After these had been gotten fairly o£^ those who 
had been kept in confinement were brought out, 
mounted upon their own horses, put in charge oF a 
squad of soldiers and conveyed the long journey of 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles to the Bed river, 
which forms the boundary line between the Indian 
Territory and the state of Texas, and driven into 
the river by their guards, who from the bank 
watched them half way across, and then turned and 
rode away in the direction of the fort from which 
they had come. 

Without crossing to the other side or so much as 
setting foot on Texas soil, these men turned about, 
when they saw the soldiers retire, and returned to 
the Territory side of the river, where they camped 
for the night 

The next morning they took up the trail of their 
guards, followed it as long as it lay in nearly a di- 
rect line with their Oklahoma claims, and then 
leaving it^ branched off to the rights and two days 
later reached the deserted settlement, and slept one 
nigkt in tke McKiniey Ck\^\jy on the banks of the 
riwc They had Mto^\^e^ a &int hope that a 



fottian ftf ihe ooloniiti might hxn retnntd ihara, 

bat it w.u only a Unt one, and they wera not great- 
ly disappointed at finding none of them had done 
•o, ai they knew that, even if so disposed, there bad 
probably been scant time for them to return from 
the Kansas state line, whither they gnessed them 
to hare been taken. 

The next morning they began their own ride to 
the state line in search of their families and friends. 

Jnst where to look for them they did not know, 
hst belieria^ them to be somewhere in Kansas they 
stmok out for Caldwell, at which place they weiv 
enabled to leam at what point the troops haTing 
them in charge had entered the state. 

Again mounting their animals, after a night spent 
at Caldwell, they rode west along the border line 
between the state and territory a distance of near- 
ly fifty miles, and there found those for whom they 
were searching, or a portion of them. 

Not all the colonists brooght ont by the troop* 
had remained together. 

A. portion were disheartened. They were out of 
money, ont of prorisions, and utterly incapable of 
making an immediate attempt to again enter Oklo- 
hema and take potiession of their claims, and had 
■wred ott «p into the State in searab of temporary 
>» |il st i —t fsr themeelre* and their taam^ m hftd 
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iterted te make their way back to the neighbor- 
hoods from which they originally came. 

A considerable number^ boweyer, had remained 
together, and among them were the McKinleys. 

Mr. McEinley and Phil found them in camp, and 
in possession, with others, of an old shed^ which 
they had been given the use of by a farmer for whom 
the McKinley boys and several others of the com- 
pany were at work shucking corn. 

Not knowing what had become of those left be- 
hind when they were themselves conveyed north 
from Fort Reno, they had decided to await where 
they were until they heard from them; or, failing to 
hear from them soon, to take steps toward their lib- 
eration. Nettie bad declared that she would go to 
Washington and present the case to the president, 
or to Congress, or to somebody who had authority, 
if her father and lover wore not soou released and 
permitted to rejoin them. And as in this she was 
rather encouraged than dif^couraged by heir mother, 
it is probable that she would have made the attempt 
had they net arrived within a day or two. As it 
waA the fairaily had anted upon the knowledge that 
if the two men were released soon they would seek 
for Ibem somewhere not far from the territorial 
Kne aeron wkieh they hfMl been driven, and th« 
fwvug Bwn having sought ^^^ ^^^ iound smirf^y 



mnA, ftt wsffM whieh wonld keep the famny trom 
want, ther had accepted the offer of the nee of the 
ihed in which they were, and which, with the wag^ 
oni to sleep in, enabled them to be tolerably eom- 
torti^le for the time being. 



CHAPTER EIQHTEENTH. 

KS. u'VJflMr ILLUBTBATSS TH« DIQITITT OT UIBOB. 

The meeting between Phil and Nettie on the 
retnrn of the former from his enforced trip to the 
Red river, was not very different from the meeting 
of other lovers, and the reader can imagine it 
without putting me to [the trouble of writing oat 
the details. 

Nettie was at work in the shed, occupied in com- 
mon by four or five families to cook and eat under, 
they sleeping at night in their wagons. 

It was neither more nor less than a shed intended 
as shelter for cattle from the fury of the blizzards 
which occasionally sweep over the prairies in win- 
ter, and without which cattle are apt to drift away, 
and at times to become severely frozen. 

This shed stood now in a cornfield eighty or one 
hundred acres in extent, and was far enough away 
from the road to make it difficult to see any one 
who might be approaching, until he was quite op- 
posite to the people standing in the shed. There- 
fore, the approach of Phil Johnson and his party 
unobserved, until they bad entered the com- 



8«ld, asd riding tkronfth the tall corn, wwe b«t ■ 
ttw rods away. 

Then heariof; a rastling among the dried corn- 
blades, some looked oat, and at once the 017 went 
up, 

" Here they come ! " 

" Here's Phil Johnson I * 

"Here's onr leader!* 

•Hero's Mr. McKinley I " 

" Here thej all are ! " and wives boonded forward, 
and children oame raanin;;, and the men sprung from 
their saddles, and everybody gathered aboat them ; 
and those who were husbands and fathers kissed 
their wives and took their little ones in their arms, 
and huin;ed them and set them upon their, horses, 
or on their own shoulders, and all asked questions 
and all answered at once, and many laaghed and 
some eried,and all were for the moment supremely 
happy; and in the midst of it all, Phil whispered to 
Nettie to come and help him stake out his pony; 
and as soon as they had pnt two rows of com be- 
tween themselves and the others, be took her hand 
and held it close, and together they led the pony 
around on the other side of the shed and made him 
hst; and Nettie patted the pony's neck andmbbed 
lua MM, and finally kissed him; at whioh Phil 
■ad* flwtioM iigaHyiBg that ha waa a* food aa tiw 
vmtr, aad than Nettie 
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B«l what does the reader ezpeot of met Did I 
not tell you that I was not going into the details ef 
Phil and Nettie's courtshipt 

When Phil re-appeared and mingled with the oth- 
ers at meal time, he tried to, and I think did, look 
as innocent ol haying kissed anybody as his pony, 
mifnchinf; corn-stalks aronnd on the other side ot 
the shed, and I'm not the man to accuse any one 
without evidence. 

Neither do I know how Nettie managed to get 
back to her family and the little crowd in and 
about the front of the shed without attracting 
attention to her coming. 

I think, however, that she went first to her 
father's wagon, and got therefrom some article 
which might or might not have been needed for 
use in the shed, and returned there with it^ and 
with a look of knowing as little of anything having 
occurred at the back of the shed as Phil Johnson or 
his pony; and if she had been asked about it I do 
not doubt she would have pretended to as much 
ignorance of the matter as either of fhem. 

That night after such of the colonists as had 
secured work in the neighborhood had returned to 
their families, an informal talk regarding the future 
was held, and it was decided not to make an effort 
to lotam to Oklahoma, until the following sprin^^ 



Their olaims woald oot lapse hj reuun of an 
absence of aDything leas than six months, and they 
could remain in Kansas daring the winter working 
at whatever they coald find to do to make a living 
for their families, and perchance get a little stock 
of proTisions ahead with which to start life again 
npon their claims when they shoald retnm to them. 

They had learned that they conld get employment 
with their teams upon a new railroad which was 
heing hailt further np in the State; and there most 
of them went, and. among them Phil and the Mo- 
Einteyi. 

Before going it was agreed that they shoald meet 
at Caldwell at a certain time, prepared to again 
enter Oklahoma, with as many added colonists as 
they could indnce to join thom. 

There was no talk of not returning by any one. 

It was only a question of when they conld 
gather together enough npon which to subsist nntll 
a crop conld be raised. 

They were boginoing to be suspicions that theii 
being driven out of the oouotry was not wholly the 
result of a mistake; that there were those bighor 
in authority tbao they had first supposed, who were 
interested in preventing the settlement of Okla- 
homa and the Cherokee strips, and in keeping tbem 
am Herding grounds for cattle, until some way could 



h% Ibvnd or made for making permanomt im these 
eatile kings the title to these immense tracts, thvs 
laying the foundations for a landed aristocracy 
in the West which would fraternize with, and sus- 
tain the stock and bondholding aristocracy of the 
East 

This suspicion did not have the effect ef influenc- 
ing them to abandon their attempts to settle 
there, and so redeem the country from the clutch 
of the cattle companies. On the contrary, it but 
aroused them to a feeling that they had a solemn 
duty to perform in the matter. 

I^ indeed, it were true that the conspirators ex- 
pected to found there an aristocracy based on large 
landholdings, and if it had progressed so far and 
become so powerful that it could compel the use of 
tine standing army to drive from their homes those 
who were there by full permission of the written 
law, then it was their duty to do and to suffer what- 
soever mu3t be in defense of their rights to settle 
upon this land, since they were thus made the 
representatives of all the people, and to them was 
assigned the solemn duty of preserving the rights 
and the liberties of alL 

Neither could it matter to them if the civil courts 
or the heads of the departments, or if their rep- 
resentatives in Congress or the Senate, had beem 
1» 
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drawn into the eonipiracy, or packM or labomAi 
into unholy rapport of the awfal wrong which 
Uie regular armj wai being used to perpetrate npon 
them. 

On the contrary, this only made it the more im- 
peratiTely iheir duty to contend for their claims ; 
iince only by contending for them conld they attract 
pablic attention to the matter, and compel art in- 
restigation by the people into the fncti of the eaae. 

It was resolved therefore to retam ; and if ericted 
again to again return, and to continue this, and to 
increase their numbers, if possible, until their per- 
sistency sboald provoke the desired iuTestigation. 

Etod Mr. McEinley was aroused and active in hit 
efforts to hold the colonists together, and sustain 
them in their determination to return to theii 
claims in the spring. 

Tying him with a rope to the tail end of a wagon, 
and eompelliug him to march there between two 
files of colored soldiers had aroused the Hon in his 
nature. He was not less diguifled than before, bat 
more active. 

He " would see," he said, " if a citizen who had 
been honored by the people of two states could be 
deprived of his right to settle on the public domain 
by a mob of nigger soldiers commanded by a dade 
dressed in leOeuant's nnifomt" 



na iMAtrt br » a tin b* ' 1 ' w*— thb iMrmm^ tTi 

For two weeks those who had fjfone into camp al 
the cornfields remained where they were, employed 
in shucking corn for one farmer and another in th<i 
neighborhood; and then the whole company moved 
fartberup in the Stato, and the men began working 
upon the railroad, getting wages which were suffi- 
cient to keep their families, and lay by a bit for the 
coming season. 

The great difficulty was to obtain shelter — houses 
in which their families could be kept comfortable; 
and some were obliged to put up cheap shanties and 
live in them. 

Nettie was so fortunate as to get a position m 
teacher in a country school, at fair wages, and so 
was not at home, except occasionally for a day or 

two. 

This was not at all satisfactory to Phil, who want- 
ed to be married at once, or at least that Nettie 
should stay at home, whore he could see her every 
day; but she told him that when she had promised 
to share his homo she bad not promised to marry 
him until he had ono; and when he looked a little 
bit hurt, had put her arms about his neck and her 
check against his, and so comforted him; after 
which she pointed oat how much better it would be 
for them — for all— that she should teach during th# 
winter, and thw add aotxiething to the general fBii4 
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wiUt which the family and he should retan to Ok- 
lahoma in the spring to resume the work of buUdk 
a home, than it would be to marry, and ke nader 
the necessity of spending a portion of what Phil . 
still had in bnildinf; a cheap and comfortless oabin, 
or by her remaiDing with her father and mother in 
the dug-oat into which they had been forced to 
lire. 

And 80 Nettie went to her school, ten miles away, 
and Phil hitched his mules to a road scraper, and 
scraped dirt for the construction company, or to 
his wagon, and Iiauled it; and continued to board 
with Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who bad secored the occu- 
pancy of a pretty comfortable sod-house, from which 
a settler of several years before bad moved into a 
new frame-house recently completed. 

But as regularly as Sunday came, Phil's pony 
might have been seen heading in the direction of 
the Bronson settlement, in which locality Nettie 
taught the young idea bow to shoot And as nobody 
erer saw him when he returned, and he was yet on 
hand with bis mule team promptly on Uoaday 
morning, it is fair to conclude that be left Net- 
tie's boarding place at rather a late hour Sunday 
ninht. 

Meantime every member of the colony, wherever 
they were, was making efforts to induce otken to 



Join them, and ao swell the numbers which wen to 
locate homes in Oklahoma in the spring. 

Especially was the leader busy in this directioni 
and also in seeking to make known to the general 
government, and to the public at large, the true con- 
dition of things, and the facts as they existed with 
relation to the title of the lands on which the Col- 
onists had laid their claims. 

He found, however, that it was less easy to ac- 
complish this than at first appeared. 

Both he and all who were associated with him 
were already branded by the repoiis of the military 
authorities at whose hands they had suffered arrest, 
and by the efforts of those interested in preventing 
the truth from becoming known, as men seeking to 
deprive a peaceful nation of Indians of the rights sol- 
emnly guaranteed to them by the government of the 
United States; so that when he sought the use of 
the columns of the influential and widely circulat- 
ing newspapers through which to make known the 
facts, he was refused, or, if granted the use of one^ 
his statements were denied in another column upon 
authority which appeared to be irrefutable. 

He appealed to the civil courts for protection 
from the military, and for a decision as to his right, 
and the right of those acting with him to settle in 
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fneed. 

He appealed to the secretary of the interior, and 
ooold get no aatisfaction; to a senator from Kansas. 
and Rot no reply. 

Discouraged with his efforts to thus bring the mat- 
ter before the public, and convinced that men high 
up in authoiity were interested in overthrowing the 
law, and that it was through the influence which 
they wielded in government circles that the army 
was being used to overawe himself aud hii compan- 
ions, and render non-effective the law whereby the 
people had sought to make tbe public lands secare 
to those who wished to make homes upon them, 
there appeared to him but one way remaining by 
which they could protect themselves in their righta 
to tbe claims which they had made, and call pnfaHo 
attention to the situation to an extent which would 
compel tbe relinquisliment, by tbe cattle syndicates, 
of the grip which Uiey had upon the country, and 
80 save this beautiful territory to the people. 

This one remaining way was to raise a still larger 
colony, and, by persistently returning as often as 
driven out, finally compel the public to take such 
interest in the question as would eventually bring 
the whole matter before Congress for settlement^ 
Ihrengh the introdnction of a bill providing Ck the 
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•r|(anisation of the conntry under territorial law. 

Accordingly he put forth renewed efforta to induce 
others to join the colony. 

He rode and wrote and talked constantly. 

He got one man interested in a neighborhood, 
and induced him to work upon his neighbors to en- 
list them. 

He secured the meeting of a half dozen neighbors 
in the house of one of their number for the purpose 
of talking about Oklahoma; and in another place 
he got the entire neighborhood interested, and rode 
fifty miles on horseback, or a hundred and fifty by 
rail, to tell them about Oklahoma. 

Possessed of considerablo property when the idea 
of settling in the beautiful country first took pos- 
«ession of him, he spent of it freely in scattering a 
knowledge of its beauty and fertility among the 
people as far and as fast as it was possible for him 
to go or send. 

Time and money, his own personal comfort, he 
reckoned these things of no value, so that he made 
known the facts about Oklahoma, and the effort be. 
ing made to prevent its settlement by any except 
the cattle syndicates already there — the kings al- 
ready in possession, and using the army to enable 
them to retain poesession, of this, the last and moit 
beautifdl of the free lands of the repuUie. 
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A.Kd, what with hii own •fforti ftnd thoM of Fhil 
Johnson, If r. HcEinley waA others — all, in faot, who 
had been of the oolooy before— the approaoh of 
Hpring saw a company many times larger than the 
old one, assembling npon the borders of Kansas, pre- 
paratory to entrance into Oklahoma 

From many States and &om long distances thay 
came. 

Those who had returned the full before to their 
old homes had told the tale of the advantages which 
natare had showered apon this beautiful spot to 
make it the fairest of lands, and the most desirable 
of homes for those who wanted to make homes up- 
on a virgin soil 

Had told, too, the facta regarding the effort beinfi 
made to shut the people out of this, their heritage, 
andso had aronsed the spirit of hatred of oppression, 
the lore of liberty, the pride in country and the de- 
termination that here, at least, in America, shall 
there be foir play. 

And so there had started westward a long line of 
canras-coTored wagons, that centered npon the bor- 
der of the Indian Territory, and whose owners an- 
nounced themeelves ready to take tiie risk of evio- 
tion, of imprisonment, of death, in snpport of the 
inalienable right of the ehildrea of the npvUiG to 
homes i^on the pnblie landa. 
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For some weeks before the day set for starting they 
began to arrive. 

First a single wagon having the members of one 
small family, a man and his wife. Then two others 
arrived, and went into camp with the first. Then an- 
other and another, and then a score of wagons, until 
the camp looked like a village of tents and covered - 
wagons. 

Among the later comers were the colonists who had 
been at work for the construction company during the 
winter. 

Understanding the necessity which might arise, they 
were anxious to lay in as large a supply of provisions, 
and that which would buy provisions, as possible, and 
so remained close at work until within four days of the 
time set for leaving the Kansas border en route for their 
old claims and homes in Oklahoma, and then drove 
direct and without an hour's unnecessary delay to 
the place of rendezvous. 

With this party came the McKinley's and Phil John- 
son and the people he boarded with. 

Nettie had finished her school and received her pay, 
and upon the insistance of her mother and brothers, 
had deposited the greater portion of it in a bank 
where she could get it when she wanted it upon 
occasion. 

She would have passed it all over to swell the 
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liiinilj fuod, bat they were resolved that shs shoal i 
not, Beeing that it would not be long before ske 
woold bare need of it to help in a home of her own. 

Nettie and Phil intended to be married in the 
fall, anloss they wore again driven out of Oklahoma; 
\nd ever, if they were, it was not impossible that 
they would still be married. They did not know 
for, snre; it most depend somewhat on circam- 
stanceB. 

For the present they were happy, being where 
they coald be tofi^ether ever? day, and with the 
knowledge that tbey were to be near each other all 
rammer in camp and in their Oklahoma homes. 

And 80 they had gone to the place appointed fov 
the meeting of the colony, preparatory to the start 
for Oklahoma; aod with them had gone a dozen 
other families iVom among the new friends they 
had made duriog the months just passed in Kansas. 

Some of these new recruits were men who had 
worked npon the same road with Phil and the other 
colonists. Some were families who bad come West 
the fall before, and bad not yet bought homos, or 
who, having small homos, had sold them to join the 
expedition in search for homes in Oklahoma. 

These last Mr. McKinley claimed as bis especial 
followers, be having been the priooipal factor in 
indacUx them to joia the colonj. 
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Owing to the willingness of his fitmily, hoth sons 
and daughters, to snpport him in his efforts to main* 
tain the dignity which he felt belonged to him, as 
one who had been honored with a commission to 
run a ferry boat, he had not been compelled to 
work on the railroad, and had put in most of the 
time talking up Oklahoma and the interests of the 
colony; and doing this, he gradually came to consid- 
er himself as more and more the leader of the com* 
pany, and to assume a yet more dignified manner. 

I think it was along about this time it occurred 
to him that it would be better, and more in accord 
with the natural fitness of things, for him to be- 
come a member of the territorial legislature which 
was to be, when Oklahoma was settled, than to ap- 
ply for a license to establish a ferry across the Can- 
adian, as he had first intended. 

In the former eyent he would be in a position te 
secure the charter for the ferry in the name of one 
of his sons, and so cause two generations of MoEin- 
loys to be honored; while in case he applied for it 
for himself, the honors done to the family would die 
out with him. 

Not that the old gentleman had any thoughts of 
dying, except as something too far away to be re- 
j[arded as a matter of any present importance, be- 
rond the preparation to meet the day of judgment 
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by ooouionElIy, like the rest of os, repentinit of 
rin long enoagb to be tolerably certain that wa 
hare repented of it, in order that we may keep on 
■inning in a comfortable state of mind. 

On the contrary, Mr. McEinley was never one half 
■o active or fall of projecta in his life, or never got 
ao much or ite high a pleasure ont of exiitenoe aa 
now. 

Never before had he felt himself to be an active 
leader of men or of opinions. Heretofore he had 
waited until his opinion had been asked for, and 
Uien answered in that digniGed tone of exaltation 
which belongs by right to the judge. Bot now he 
tbrced his opinions upon people; he spoke as one 
having authority to compel men to hear the truth 
about Oklahoma, and the injustice done to the eolo- 
nista by the army, with the sanction, or, at leaat, 
without reprimand, from the government at Wash- 
ington. 

From talkinx the beauties of Oklahoma, and the 
competence to be speedily won there by labor upon 
the virgin soil, he finally got to talking of the hon- 
orableness and dignity of labor in the abstract, even 
going so far as to shovel sand on the railroad one 
whole day to prove that labor ufa$ compatible with 
dignity <rf pereon. 
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CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

BACK TO OKLAHOMA AOAIH — ^LIFS AT THS SJBTTLIMIKT 
— A STBANGKB YISITS THB COLONY, AND IMPARTS 
BOMS KXCITING INFOBMATION. 

Bat now, just as the colony, thus largely augment- 
ed, was on the point of starting, came tidings of the 
arrest, by a United States marshal, of their leader, 
as be was on bis way to join them from some point 
further east, where he had been upon colony busi- 
ness. 

This news threw a damper over the spirits of the 
ODlonists, and caused a few of the new members to 
waver in their determination to enter Oklahoma, 
and one or two families actually left, and sought for 
homes elsewhere. 

The majority, however, remained firm, and even 
felt that the arrest might bring the whole mat- 
ter before the courts, and result in great good by 
settling at once and forever the question of their 
right to pre-empt land in Oklahoma, and in the 
whole country under dispute, which was now under- 
stood to extend to what is known as the Cherokee 
Strip, containing six million acres, and eIao to tko 
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Public Land Strip, a body of land lying north of 
Texas, and west of the Indian Territory, and con- 
taining Bometbing over three and a half millioo 
acres. 

With hope to buoy them np, the old colonists — 
those who had been among those evicted from their 
claims on two previous occasions — were in no way cast 
down. They loved their leader aa a brother, and re- 
gretted exceedingly the suffering, both of body and 
mind, to whicli he might be subjected, but still they 
felt that good was likely to come out of it, and so could 
not regret the fact of \m arrest, but, on the contrary, 
felt that they ouglit to rejoice. 

Upon the qu<?stion of whether they should await the 
action of the court, and tlie releiise of their imprisoned 
leader, or move at once under the leadership of some 
other member, there was some difference of opinion at 
first. 

A few of the more timid advised staying, while 
others asked, 

"How can we wait?" 

"What shall we do in the meantime if we decide to 
wait?" 

"It may be three months," they said, "maybe eiz 
months or a year before a decision can be obtained in 
the courts. Such delays have oflen been, and may 
be again, and if we consent to wait they may keep 
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w waiting fbnyer. And while we wait, we mnet 
either eontnme the stock af proyiiione whieh we 
hare on hand, and which ought to sustain ns until a 
erop is raised on our claims, or we must separate 
and search for work, in which case we can not get 
together again without trouble, and probably will 
never all get together again.'' 

And, besides, they knew that the time was already 
at hand when they should be planting, for this sea- 
son's crop, the ground broken the season before, and 
also preparing new ground for later seeding. 

Eyidently, if they separated now, they could not 
enter Oklahoma before fall, and this delay they were 
unwilling to submit to. 

They felt that their right to go was perfect — ab- 
solutely unclouded by the shadow of a doubt which 
had its origin either in the written law or in the 
spirit of the constitution; and feeling this they de- 
termined to start at once, and leave their leader to 
follow when he should have vindicated himself and 
them in the courts, and before the country. 

They knew that if he were where he could give 
them advice he would say, ^Go;" and that in going, 
and thus proving their faith in their right to go, and 
making more dii&cult of execution the purpose of 
their enemies to keep the matter from reaching the 
f ttblie ear, they would b% doiag both thefar leader 
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done ia no other waj. 

They therefore called a meeting in the e».mp, and 
formallr voted to start wlthoat fnrther delay; and 
somebody had Jnat made a motion that Phil John- 
son act aa president and leader for the jonmey back 
to the settlement on the Canadian, when, to the 
sarprise and joy of everybody, their old leader rode 
into camp, and dismounted ^m his pony in their 
midst. 

Then went np a cheer which canaed all the women 
and children in the camp to clamber down from 
their wagons, or rush ont of their tenta, and come 
mnniog to see what it all meant 

The chairman of the meeting jumped down from 
the wagon in which, as presiding officer, he was sta- 
tioned, and from which, with a kingbolt for a gavel, 
and a dry goods box for a desk, he had been pre- 
serring order, and rushed to welcome the retarned 
chieftain, about whom all were gathering, shaking 
hands and asking questions as to how he managed 
to get off, and whether he had had his trial yet. 

And when he told them th at he had been tried 
before the United States District Conrt at Topeka, 
the capital of the state of Kansas, and declared 
" not guilty of any criminal offense," they threw ap 
Vkmx katt, and cheered, and cheered again, shoating 



tliemMlyes hoarse in their effortt to express the in- 
tensity of their joy. 

For now they could go forward with conftdenee — 
the perfect assurance that they would not be dis- 
turbed or interfered with by the military authori* 
ities. For is not the civil above the military in this 
republic o"^ * ira f And had not this leader, as their 
represontalive, just been tried by the civil authori- 
ties upon a charge of illegally entering, and taking 
possession of land in Oklahoma, and had he not 
b&)en declared innocent of any criminal offense in 
BO doing f 

Certainly he had. and that settled it, mu$l . settle 
it, for such was the law of the land, and such the 
natural justice of the case. 

Such was the course of reasoning followed by the 
colonists, and that night they held a grand jubilee 
in camp, at which speeches were made and songs 
sung, and the glories of the republic, and of the civil 
law, which meted out even-handed justice to rich 
and poor alike, was proclaimed in impassioned lan- 
guage, and pride of country and love for the old flag 
rekindled, and taught to glow with a brighter flame. 

And then all retired to rest, and awoke fresh and 
joyous in the morning to begin the journey toward 
the promised land. 

They broke camp in the cool of the morning with 
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song and quip and calls back and forth, and with high 
hopes and bright faces, 

Phil had been made train master, and upon him devol- 
ved the duty of seeing that everything and everybody con- 
nected with the colony was made as comfortable as could 
be, and that the route followed was such as to lead them 
through a portion of the country where water and grass 
were abundant. 

His, also, was to fix upon the camping ground at 
night, and to give the word of command for breaking 
camp and resuming the journey each morning. 

One of the McKinley boys agreed to drive Phil's wagon 
and mules, thus leaving him free to attend to the duties 
of his position, of which t think Phil was proud. 

I know Nettie was proud of him. 

After his selection for the place at the meeting held thn 
night before starting, Nettie slipped away from the circle 
about the camp fire, and when she had returned she 
brought with her a red sash which she had made once 
on a time for use at one of her school exhibitions. 

Coming up slyly to Phil, she threw the sash over his 
shoulder, and blushing, and laughing, tied it under his 
arms, telling him it was his insignia of office, and that 
he must wear it worthily as became a brave knight. 

She then darted away, before Phil, whose happiness 
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WM showing itself in erery lineament of his face is 
spite of his efforts to look as though that was onlj 
an ordinary eyeryday occurrence, could ftnd words 
in which to fitly express his thanks. 

And, really, Nettie had some reasons to be proud 
of her lover, who, as he cantered back and forth 
getting the wagons into line that first morning, and 
making sure that nothing was forgotten or left un- 
done, sat his pony like a very centaur, and was a 
loTor in whom any girl might well feel a pride. 

And so the long train of eighty- odd eanTa» 
covered wagons drew out upon the prairie^ and 
^'ound its way along. 

They traveled almost directly south for the first 
day, following the line of the proposed extension of 
of the A. T. & S. F. Railroad, and camped that 
night on the banks of the Osage creek, a branch of 
the Big Salt, itself a branch of the Arkansas river. 

Traveling south again, on the second day at noon 
th^ crossed the Big Salt by fording, and still fol- 
lowing the line of the proposed railroad, late at night 
of tike third day out, went into camp at Buffalo 
Springfl, on or near the line between the Cherokee 
Strip and Oklahoma, having for the last two and 
one-kalf days traveled continuously across lands 
heMl, and generally fenced with barbed wire, by 
Imt c rttt e companies; namely, Williamson, Blair 
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A Co, 8dow a RftonaUs, Cobb ft Hatton and Hawiiu 
A Titos. 

Beaaming tbeir jonraey on the morning of the 
fourth dfty they passed in Oklahoma, throngh lands 
held by Hewina A Titas and by Williama Bros., 
crossed the Cimmaron river, and still upon lands 
held by the Williams Bros., turned to the southeast 
along the old Chisholm cattle trail, and a half day's 
journey further on eutered upon the still larger 
tract of land held by the Wyeth Cattle Company. 

Aud thus they continued their journey making 
twenty, and sometimes tweuty-five milds, each day, 
camping at night ou the bauks of some beautiful 
stream, sleeping the sweet sleep which comes of 
abundant exercise in an atmosphere in which 
there is no malaria, and as a result of high hopes 
and consciences nobardened with any seusa of 
wrong doing. 

And so trareling by day and resting bynight, tbey 
came, in time, in sight of the river flawing by the 
spot which was to be their future home — the spot 
alreaily memorable to a portion of their members, 
and one doubly dear to them because of those 
memories. 

And these old members started a cheer at sight 
of tbe spot — a cheer which the newer colonists were 
qnick to take np when they understood itA meaning 



-^nd once again the echoes came back firom the 
timber growing npon the river's banks, and onea 
again all felt the joy that was to be in 

" Home, sweet home." 

• ««••• 

The same "assistant" surveyor who had mn out 
the previously taken claims was called npon to do 
more of the same kind of work, and other claims 
were laid, and their bonndaries marked off. And 
again new cabins began to rise, not only npon those 
claims where twice before had cabins been bnilt 
only to be bnmed, (tor now they fonnd none stand- 
ing), but new cabins npon new claims — cabina of 
logs; cabins of sods, cot in the shape of bricks and 
about two feet long, and laid np as bricks are laid; 
yes, and cabins made by digging into the side of 
some little rise in the ground — "dug-outs," as they 
are called. And in front or at the side ot each cabin 
might be seen a covered wagon, or if not the wagon, 
then the cover alone, still stretched over its bows ot 
ash or hickory, and servinj; now as a depository for 
implements of one kind and another for which there 
was no room in the cabin; and if not for this, then 
as a playhonse for children. 

And now new patches and ribbons of black earth 
began to appear in the midst of the wide stretches 
W gTMo; the old onea U^ying a^oady hew worked 



over and planted, making the third time that fAoM 
older colonists had sowed, and, as yet, reaped no 
harvest 

And so the time passed. 

The men worked at turning the sod, and prepar- 
ing for a fatnre harvest of grain, taking only an oe- 
casional day off for hooting, that there might not 
be a scarcity of meat in the larder. The womoa 
looked to household affairs, and to the biti of gai> 
deni aboot their oabins, while the children fished in 
the river, hnnted for flowers in the prairie grass 
along the borders of the wood, and grew strong and 
healthy, and as black as Indians with the son and 
tan. 

And now the com, which, for a time, had tomed 
to green again the patches and ribbons of black, 
changes them to brown and gold instead. The flmt 
harvest of the colonists ia nearly ready for the gath- 
ering. 

It is not a large one, bat it is the first fmita which 
have ripened beneath their care, and they are proad 
of it, happy because of it, and becaasa of the prom- 
ise which it contains of other and broader harvests 
yet to ^ring from the rich aoil of thia nost beauti- 
fal valley in this fairest of lands, when they shall 
b«ve had time to torn some wider furrows nouns 
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Tlie MeKinleys, like all the rest, have been busy, 
and their claim has some narrow bands of gold and 
brown, and some wider ones of black across it where 
the jonng men have been plowing and planting. 
Mr. McKinley's interest in life, and in the prosperity 
of the colony has increased rather than diminished 
with the passing weeks, and he has been busy as the 
busiest, though just what he has done is not so clear, 
except that he has helped to imbue the colonists 
anew ynth faith in the dignity of labor, and with 
lofty aspirations for the future of Oklahoma, and 
has selected, at least in his own mind, the exact site 
for the new ten-itorial State house, which the first 
legislature, of which he will be a member, will or- 
der erected. 

Immediately after getting into their own cabins, 
the colonists had erected a log schoolhouse on the 
site of the city which is to be, and in this Nettie 
has been following her avocation as teacher to the 
children. 

They made a pretty large school, and a pretty dif- 
ficult one to manage well, but Nettie has had expe- 
rience with such, and manages them nicely. 

The younger ones are kept in only just long 
enough to be heard say their A, B, C's, or to read 
their a-b ab's, and then sent out to play while their 
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teacher givei her atteotioa to the larger Bcholan, to 
whom she it a compaQion as well as teacher. 

On Sunday afterooons, and usaally on one or two 
evenings during the week, she gives private lessous 
to a yonng man of the name of Johnson, familiarly 
eaUed Phil, in matters not set forth in the school 
books. 

Phil has his new house under way again now, and 
if buildioK the same sweet hopes in with the other 
material that he put into the one built a year ago, 
destroyed by the cattlemen dnring his enforced ab- 
sence. 

Nettiecomes over with him on Sunday afternoons, 
and together they plan and plan of the future which 
is to begin so soon now ; just as soon, in fact, as the 
house is Gnisbed, and that will be bat a little while, 
only a few weeks. 

A printing press has been purchased and brought 
out by the president of the colony, and a little paper 
devoted to the interests of the members, and to the 
settlement of the country about them, started. 
Weekly editions ot it are struck off, and sent here 
aud there and everywhere to friends of the colonists, 
and to any who can be induced to take an interest 
in this new country and the development of ite 
resoorcM. 
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The colony, yon see, is already assaming the ain 
of an old settlement. 

And it has faith in itself and in its fatare ; and 
it has room in which to grow. 

One Saturday evening, as the weekly paper was 
being distributed to a group of colonists who had 
come for it, there rode up a stranger drassed in the 
garb of a cowboy. 

He was mounted on a cow-pony, as the little 
Mexican horses used so largely by the cattlemen 
are called, and wore the usual complement of 
reyolvers in his belt, and carried the customary 
Winchester rifie lying across his lap behind the 
pommel of his saddle. 

Halting in front of the little crowd gathered about 
the board shanty in which the paper was printed, 
he lounged forward in his saddle, and looked the 
crowd over leisurely without speaking. 

Naturally all eyes were turned toward him, and 
one or two of the younger men pitched some half 
joking remarks in his direction, to which he made 
no response, but continued coolly running his eye 
from one to the other with a look ofquiisical 
curiosity. 

'' I was a wondering, as I rode along,'' he said at 
last, '' I was a wondering what kind of stuff you 
feUofft an made ot Ton d<m'i hok aow, likea tik 



ttiftfc would ihow the white feather withoot ftnt 
Indin' ont wh»t the other fUlowi faftd Unr •!• 
eh&nge." 

For a moment do one answered. Then one spoke 
a little angrily, " What do yon mean t" 

"Oh, not mnch," replied the other with an air of 
oareleasnen. 

Then he glanced away across the oonntry, and 
after a second or two, added : '* Oot some pretty 
Ifood claims here, I should say. Pretty good claims. 
Nice town site, school house, printing office — ere^r- 
thiog gettia' fixed up just about right. Sh'ud thia'i 
yon fellows would kind of hate to pull ont of heru. 
I should for a fact." 

" Say, pardner, if you've got any information of 
ralue to give this crowd this is just as good an o^t- 
portunity to dispose of it as you will ever get. Sup- 
pose yon speak right ont now, and have it over with 
at OKce." 

It was Phi] Johnson who spoke, and as he did ao 
he left the place where he was standing in the door 
of the printing office, and came close up to the horse- 
man, who eyed him for a moment closely, and then 
said: 

** Toar observation is correct, paid. Tea hit tha 
hall's «ye dead center first pop, and what Fve got 
to saf I eui say miflhty^ qaiek. So here gtm. 
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^ If yon fellowa mean to hang on to yonr claims, 
7on'?e 8[ot to fight for 'em. Do I make myself 
nnderstood f " 

" What do yon mean f " 

" Whose going to jump our claims f ^ 

Everybody spoke at once, and all crowded forward 
and formed a circle about Phil and the horseman. 

The stranger had the appearance of enjoying the 
sensation which he was creating. He again sur- 
veyed the crowd with a look of careless indifference 
which one could not help seeing was partially, if 
not wholly, assumed. 

The man was doubtless a natural loTer of the 
tragical; and half consciously, half unconsciously, 
sought to gratify his love oi it by the manner in 
which he imparted the information he had to give. 

^ Well," he said, still with an air of nonchalance, 
"* you fellows can see who I am — ^toll that by the set of 
my clothes. I'm a cow puncher, and I herd for one of 
the companies that own cattle and a range not ver; 
far from this locality. That is, they own the cattle 
and claim to own the range — leased it, you know, 
from some other fellow, who leased it from the 
Indians." 

^ Well, I accidently overheard a little conversa- 
tion between a couple of partners, cattle kings thej 
an called, the other night, and they were remark- 
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lag that yonr oomfields wonld make ri^M good 
pickin' for their steers this winter after the soldien 
had mn yoa fellows oat of the country again." 

* Bat tfaey can't ran as out; we have had a decis- 
sion of the courts in our favor," said one, excitedly. 

"Oh, well, JQst aa yon fellows think; this ain't 
my chock wagon of coarse," returned the stranger, 
" hut may be yoa don't know who'ae back of this 
thing as well aa some other folks; may be the mili- 
tary haven't been informed of tbe decision of the 
courts, and may be it wouldn't make any dif- 
ference if they had; may be those who are back of 
this thing don't care what the law says anyway. 
But if yon know more about it tban I do, why, yon 
don't need any more information from me." 

He straightened himself in his saddle, and lifted 
the bridle from the neck of his pony as if about to 
ride off, but they called to bim to " hold on,' and 
urged that he tell them all he knew aboat the mat- 
ter, and whether he was certain that a descent up- 
on them by tbe troops from any of the forts in the 
territory was positively decided upon. 

They could not believe such a thing possible, and 
yet were qaick to take alarm, being made auspiciooj 
by previous expi encea. 

Tbe friendly co a boy had, however, told abont all 
Wk>tw. 
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He had overheard a couTersation from which hi 
had gathered that a moyement was on foot to agaia 

drive the colonists out of the country, bat when the 
attempt to do so was to be made he had not learned. 
He was of the opinion that it was to be soon, it 
might be any day, or it might not be for a month, 
he could not tell. He was confident of bat one 
fact ; that the troops were to be again ordered to re- 
move the settlers out of the territory, and that the 
orders came from Washington. 

While an excited talk, which this announcement 
created, was taking place among the colonists, Phil 
put his hand upon the neck of the stranger's pony, 
and walked a few paces by his side. '^Pard,^ he 
said, '' you've done us a good turn, I reckon, though 
I can't say its pleasant news you've brought Come 
spend the night with me, and rest yonrself aad 
pony.'* 

^ Can't do it; would if I could, but it is better not 
I told the boss when I left camp that I was just go- 
ing for a little canter after some antelope, and I'll 
tell the boys when T get back that I had a long 
chase of it I reckon the looks of my pony will con- 
vince 'em of the truth of that last statement if I get 
in much before midnight" 

** It will be a sad thing for the members of the 



oolonj if wkat yoa think prorei to ba troa," nid 
PluL 

**l.Dd if 70a fellows have the sand to make a 
fight, and BO bring the qnestton of who owns this 
eoantT7 before the world, it will be a sad day for the 
cattle companies," returned the other; " Therell be 
weepin* and f^nashin' of teeth, snre." 

And patting spars to his pony he was soon ont of 
sight in the gathering darkness 



CHAPTER TWENTIEia 

4 ROUGH AKD TUMBLX FIGHT BBTWERN OITIZBNB AND 
SOLDIERS — MR. m'kINLRT ABSIATS AT SAVINO THl 
OOUNTBT. 

The rumor that troops were to be again sent to 
remove the settlers spread rapidly, and produced 
the wildest excitement. 

Instead of diminishing, the crowd about the print- 
ing office constantly augmented, and at midnight 
^as many times greater than at sundown. 

A bonfire had been built early in the evening, and 
(li^shing out across the prairie, attracted the atten- 
tion of one and another of the settlers; and each 
wondered what it could mean, and wondering grew 

uueasy in his mind regarding it^ and hastened to 
his neighbor's to ask if ha knew what its meaning 
was. Then the tw^o looked, and looking saw the 
flames leap up and flare out, and a shower of sparks 
arise as some one threw on fresh fuel; saw the 
group of men standing by, and wondered yet more 
what it could mean, and wondering still and specu- 
lating, heard the halloo of a third neighbor calling 
to them from the road, asking if they were going 
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up to see what the bonfire meant, and joined him, and 
all three went together; and so, from every directioD, 
men, singly and in groups of three or four and a dozen, 
began to come in and swell the crowd about the fire, 
and, licaring the rumors, to talk loudly of resistance, or 
to ketp silent and finger their weapons. 

The bale-fires built by old-time Scottish chiefs to call 
the clans together, the blast by Roderick Dhu on lone 
Benledi's side, were scarce more magical in their effects 
than was this bonfire built upon a little eminence away 
out on the prairies of Oklahoma, albeit there was no 
previous understanding that it should be the signal for 
the rallying of any clan. 

And never did bolder men gather at any bugle blast 
or bale-fire's gleam than gathered there that night and 
discussed the probability of the story told by the cow 
boy being true, and asked of each other "What can be 
done?" or told what they each would do if it were bo. 

"What they would do!" 

■■What could they do?" 

"Could they again submit quietly to being driven 
from their claims, insulted, imprisoned, robbed.' Could 
they lift hands against the authority of the govern- 
ment to which they owed allegiance, against 



Ml 

men who wore the vniform, and oanied the lag of 

their country f ^ 

''What could thej do f 

*' Could they see their fitmiliee rendered home- 
less, subject to indignities — God knows what — and 
make no resistance, lift no hot hand to defend or 
arenge f *' 

'' Could they leare this fair land, and with it all 
their bright visions of comfort and happiness, be- 
cause, forsooth, a syndicate of rich men, many of 
them aliens to the government, and enemies of the 
republic, wanted it for herding grounds for their 
cattle I "" 

^' No, they could not, they ought not and would 

BOt" 

Suth were the questions they asked themselves 
and eaeh ether, standing about that bonfire that 
night in early December, and this the conclusion 
they came to: 

" Rather than be driven off again we will fight* 

And yet to de so was to array themselves against 
the eld flag* 

'' Gould they do that f '' 

They said they could; said that the flag had 
eeaaed to mpresent liberty and justice; that the 
government no longer protected the weak against 
mm ataong; that it was no longer worthy ot req^eet 



•r nvaraae*, jst at Ui« eeba wttbln their 
•f their own wordi , heiit&ted mad gnm miamt 

" Con W they flghtf 
" What woald they do I " 
" What coald they do t " 

It me not until two weeks later that the troops 
eatne — a detachmeot trom Fort Reno, headed by 
Lieotenaot Knight, acting nnder order of hia supe- 
rior officers. 

In regular line of battle the troope adranced, mad 
were met by the coloniate, armed and ready for the 
eoDtest 

They had decided that they eonld not submit to 
being again driven from their homes without mak- 
injt armed resistance. 

They hud the law, the decision of the courts, and 
tbey had ju.itice opon their side. So they felt, and 
they would fljiht. 

Marchintf his troops up to within short rifle range 
of the colonists, who had thrown up some alight 
breastwork in front of the printing office and school 
house, and were waiting to receive them, Lieutan- 
ant Knight seut an orderly with a demand for an 
immediate sarrender, wbich was refused. 

"Go tell your roaster to tarn his dogs looee," wu 
r sent back by the leader of the c 
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tn renpoDM to the command for immediate svrren- 
der. 

And then turning to the eolonists, he added: 

'^ Prepare to defend yoarselvee." 

This was not just what the lieutenant expected, 
and put a new and not entirely pleasant face upon 
the matter. 

He found his force of less than one hundred op- 
posed hy at least an equal number of determined 
men, all of them good shots and well armed, and 
protected in some degree by the redoubt which they 
had thrown up. 

An order to his troops to fire would surely be met 
by a volley from the settlers, which might well 
nigh wipe out hit little company of regulars at the 
first round, and would certainly do so before the fir- 
ing ceased. 

His own life would not be worth a rush once he 
gave the order to begin the attack. 

He, therefore, decided upon using strategy, and 
asked for a parley, which was granted. 

The leader, Phil Johnson, Mr. McEinley, old man 
Jones and one other went out and met the lieuten- 
ant, and had a long talk with him, he trying to con- 
vince them of the uselessness of resistance, and 
they answering that, gixiC6 nothing else was left 
them, they were comp^u^d to retiat; tl»t ottly so 
eraU thv bring ttie ^^^tionof tMi riRht to 



Ab then befor* the eoontrj, uid uooea a pnblifl 
•tntimenfc which woald save th« whole of Okla- 
homa, '* the Cherokee Strip" and " the Pabllo Land 
Strip * to the people, which elBO woald remaia for- 
ever io the grip of the ajDdicates and eattle kings. 

After an boar or more spent in this kind of an ar- 
gnment the parties separated, and the soldiers went 
into camp for rations where they were. 

The colouista, not belieTing an attack woald be 
Tentnred apon, and not intending to begin an attack 
themseWes, bnt only to act in defense of their lires 
or their property, lounged abont, chatting and 
smokiDg, but keeping close to their arms, and with 
an eye watchful of the camp of the soldiers. 

By and by the tieatenaut came strolling over to 
the settlers' camp, accompanied by an orderly ser- 
geant Then a little later a corporal and two or 
three priTates strolled orer, and after a bit a few 
more soldiers. Discipline appeared to be pretty 
loose considering that they were regulars, but then, 
as Uiey left their arms behind, nothing was thought 
of it 

The settlers understood as well as did the Heutea- 
ant that only as the rery last resort was blood to be 
shed, or snch a coarse pursued as to compel the 
country to take recognition of what was going on. 

No John Brown afllur was to be Hiade out td thia 



tttini^iio martyr blood shed if it wms poaiibto to 
aToid it; bat a quiet removal of the settlers, the im- 
prisonment of their leaders for a time, and their dis- 
eharge without trial after their followers were scat- 
tered — this would raise no storm — ^this would never 
be heard of by the country — ^this was the thing in- 
tended. 

And knowing this, the settlers thought nothing 
strange when, the attempt to frighten them into 
leaving having apparently been abandoned, the sol- 
diers lounged about without arms, and so strolled 
over to the opposite camp, only a few rods away. 

And so they mingled together freely in the camp 
of the settlers, and chatted with some degree of 
friendliness, for the soldiers had personally no en- 
mity against the colonists, and the colonists under* 
stood that the soldiers were but obeying orders. 

At sundown the soldiers were recalled to their 
camp, and the settlers slept upon their arms after 
eating such food as was brought them from their 
several homes, or as they themselves cooked around 
their camp fire. 

Both parties put out pickets; the regulars only 
for purposes of discipline, for they knew they would 
not be attacked. 

The settlers did not know that the regalan wo«ld 
Wfoi attack them, though they did not oxpoot i4| 



knowing that ft qntot«r w\y voatd bs darised, if pos- 
sible. 

The neit day soldiers and citixens again mingled 
in the camp of the latter, and more freely than the 
day befora That is, thare were more soldiers; in 
fabt, about all the soldiera except the guards, who 
paced their beats back and forth la front of the lien- 
tenant's tent and the commissary wagon, appeared 
to hare come over for a friendly talk and smoke 
with the colonists. 

The lieutenant himself came, and after chatting 
pleasantly awhile with the president, proposed thut 
he call together eight or ten of the more influential 
of the settlers, and have another conference. He 
hoped to convince them, be said, of the folly of con- 
tinued resistance, and so put an end to the matter. 

The president replied that he had no objection to 
the lieutenant talking to a*i many of the settlers as 
he chose, but that nothing he could say would 
change things; if be got tbetm out of Oklahoma this 
time, he must do it by force, as they were deter- 
mined to make a stand for their rights then and 
there. 

However, he called Phil Johnson, Mr. McEinley 
and a dozon others of the settlers into the printing 
office, and told the lieutenant to " go ahead with his 
entertaiamrai^" 
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Km those insids talked, those outside gathered 
about the doors and windows ot the frame shantji 
and listened. 

At first those gathered around seemed to be about 
equally citizens and soldiers, but after a bit there 
appeared more soldiers and fewer citizens, and grad- 
ually these few were crowded back until a cordon 
of soldiers surrounded the building, and a number 
had entered or been pushed inside. 

Phil Johnson noticed this disposition on the part 
of the soldiers to crowd forward^ and grew sut- 
picious. It was not customary for privates in the 
regular army to attend a conference with the 
officers, even where the matter was in a way in- 
formal and in their midst, as this one waa. He felt 
certain that an attempt was to be made to capture 
those in the shanty, thinking that having secured 
them without bloodshed, or the use of arms, the 
others would surrender without a fight. 

Nor was he wrong in his conclusions^ for suddenly, 
at a signal from the lieutenant, the soldiers pressed 
forward, and attempted to seize upon the persons of 
the settlers, two or three reaching for one man, 
and expecting to secure them almost before they 
knew what was intended. 

But in this they were mistaken. 

Phil, at leas^ was prepared, and at tilie first m»f% 



lafHMkttaff tiuir parpoM, hi* fist west ilniffM sat 
Imi his ihoslder, and a man in onilorm woat spfmwl- 
iag manm ikt Eoor ta ftont of his eompBiu««% 
Mranng two or three to itamble aad fall, thos j^- 
inf tima for thoee directly in front to take In Um 
sitnatMK. 

A.nd BOW bagan one of the oddest xomb and tun- 
U« flftbts OB record; a fight with fists between 
soldiers of the r^alar army, led by aoonmissioned 
ofleer, and a body of frontiersmen cooped np in a 
shanty. 

Ner was the fighting confined to those insidi, 
for the settlers outside hearing the soand of the 
sselee attempted topush their way in, which being 
teaistod by the aoldiors abont the doora and win- 
dows, who wore acting under orders of a se^eant 
and two corporals, bronght them to blows, and in 
another moment a roogh and tamble fight was go- 
ing on which would hare done credit to Donny- 
brook fair in its palmiest days. 

Inside, a half dosen settlers crowded into one 
corner by two or three timm their namber were 
making the best fight their cramped condition 
would permit Blowd, the force of which 'wm 
(Matly lessened by the nearness of the combat- 
ants to each ether, bat which, neTcrtheleaa, started 
■••■• ke Hooding^ and oansed blaok rtsu to snddealir' 
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Appav about eyes, and bampi to start forth in pro- 
fusion upon beads, wen being giren and taken up- 
on both sides. 

At the other end of the chanty the combatants had 
overturned the cases of type, and stumbling over 
these, or knocked down by their opponents, were 
soldiers and settlers mixed up in an indistinguisha- 
ble mass. 

Among these were the captain and Mr. McEinley 
and old man Jones and the lieutenant^ though to 
have picked out either one of them, and separated 
him from the others would hare appeared quite an 
impossibility, as nothing was to be seen except an in- 
discriminate pile of legs and arms and heads. 

Beginning at the bottom there appeared as nearly 
as could be seen, first a couple of cases for type, 
then a man in uniform, then Mr. McEinley and the 
ink keg, then another soldier and more cases for 
type, then the lieutenant and old man Jones, then 
more soldiers and then the leader ot the colony 
with more cases of type and more men both in uni- 
form and without it. 

And so the battle raged, and for a time victory 
appeared loth to decide between the combatants. 

Within the shanty the settlers were getting the 
worst of it, so far as could be judged from appear- 
aaees. Hemmed in, and fighting two or thiee times 



thtir own numbers, they were at a disadvantag*, 
and were hardly holding their own; while oateide 
the citizens were iu the majority, and were crowd- 
ing the soldiers against, and into the shanty, or 
rolling them in the dirt Here and there, on the 
edges of the crowd, might be seen two combatantu 
who had gotten a little separated from the reat, and 
were having it out by themselves without interfer- 
ence. 

But, after a bit, the advantage which the settlers 
outside had became apparent. The soldiers were 
not nsed to this kind of warfare, and had no particu- 
lar relish for it. They fought because they had or- 
ders to fight, and not because they loved it The 
colonists enjoyed it It was their opportunity to 
even things up a little, and they improved it to the 
atmest for five or ten minutes, by which time the 
soldiers outside were drawing off for repairs, and 
those just inside were reached for and drawn ont, 
and forcibly started off in the direction of their 
own camp. 

Then a separation of the mass of arms and legs 
and beads open the floor of the shanty began, and 
continned until all had risen, or been picked up and 
carried oat. 

Next to the last man in the pile to be found end 
carried out was Mr. McEioley, 
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He wu pretty badly battered up, but not in any 
irorse condition than the soldier beneath hinHyWith 
irhom he had been contending since the fight be- 
gan. Both were bitten and clawed up abont the 
face, and both were covered with printers' ink until 
neither was recognizable by his comrades; and it 
was not until Mr. McKinley was dragged off of the 
man under him, and set upon his feet in the open 

air, that it was known to be he, and they did not 
know it then until he spoke. 

Wiping the ink from his face with his hand, and 
glaring about him and at the retreating regulars, 
b'3 drew himself up and remarked : 

" I think that particular portion of the regular 
ai-my will hesitate before again offering me an in- 

«Mlt" 

• •••«« 

The reader may think it strange that a fight, such 
as I have described, should actually occur between 
citizens and soldiers, and no arms be used. Yet, 
such a fight did occur, and there is nothing very 
strange about it when we remember the conditioni 
which brought it about. 

The soldiers wished to remove the citizens with- 
out taking life. Failing to overawe them they 
attempted to arrest the leaders in a manner inch 
«fl would not lead the citizens to fire upon them. 

On th« other hand, the nettlen reipeotad tks fiuil 



that thoM who Moght to ftrrast them wore tht ani- 

fbrm of the United States, and eo wished, if possi- 
ble, to aroid takinfi; their liTes, jret were determined 
not to be driTen off their olaima. Hera- then, wai 
the strongest possible incentive on both sides not 
to take life, but on the one hand to arrest^ and on 
the other hand to resist arrest withont bloodshed; 
and when the soldiers foand they conld not effect 
the arrest withont precipitating a fight with arnu, 
they got ont of it as easily as they could, which was 
not 80 easily as they could hare wished, as many of 
them carried black eyes and swollen heads and a 
banged-up appearance generally for days. 

Bnt then there were plenty of the settlers in the 
same fix, so the fight may properly go down into 
history as a drawn battle. 

Both armies slept that night upon the same 
gronnd which they had occupied in the morning, 
and botii slept upon their arms. 




Dhbsging Mr. McKinlev's and Phil's Wound& 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 

urn. M^HLIT BVOOUBAGBB THB 8BTTLBB8 TO BSLnTS 
THAT THBT HATS ANNIHILATHD THB AEMT — AJTBB- 
WARI> HB QOEfl TO JAIL AVD FIHALLT BBTUBBl TO THB 
WABA8H. 

On the morDing followiDg the day oh which the 
rough and tumble fight had occurred, the soldiers 
were withdrawn, and the settlers were at liberty to 
roturn once more to their families. 

At first yery few of them were inclined to roffard 
tlie result of the fight as a real victory. 

True, they had given rather more black eyes and 
b token heads than they had received in return, and 
their enemies had now withdrawn from the field, 
but still they had a feeling that the end was not jet, 
and what added to this feeling was that the soldiers 
had withdrawn, not toward Fort Reno, whence they 
came, but had moved away in the direction of Fort 
Russell, where it was known that a conuderable 
body ot United States troops were stationed. 

Among the few who took a more cheerful view 
of the matter, and who believed that they had real- 
ly conquered a peace was Mr. McKinley. Perhaps 

(«17) 



ha wu Uie only one who looked at it Id that way 
at the very flrst, bat if so he booq inspired other* 
with his own riews of the case, and pretty soon one 
and another began to look at it as he did, and to re* 
gard the matter in the light of a great rictory. 

" I tell you, gentlemen," he would say, "they are 
licked; licked, sir, and they will not come back. 
And if they do, we'll lick 'em again. We can do it; 
do it easy. Why, if yon men ontside the shanty had 
fonght the way me and the captain and Phil John- 
eon did there wouldn't be any of 'em lefl now. They 
were three to one agin oa when the fight commenced; 
yes, sir, three to one and more too, bat yoa ought to 
see the way we piled 'em up; yes, sir, piled 'em ap. 
Why me and the captain and Phil Johnson and old 
man Jones piled 'em up in apile, and then fell on to 
'em and pounded 'em 'til we was tired — 'til we was 
tired. Ton jost ought to hare seen the way we 
did it." 

" And aa for iixeii retreatin' in the direction of 
Fort Russell, that's nothing strange; they're 'frald 
and 'shamed to go back to Fort Bene, and own they 
got licked. Like as not some of *em died last night 
of their wounds — some of 'em was hurt mighty bad 
— and they're just goln' off that way to bnry 'em on 
the sly so's not to have it known. Don't you be 
afirud; tiw: liutoomiu' back. BedEm thay'ra got 



Phil Johnson had a pretty long and deep guh 
ftcroBS the scalp apparently made by a colnmn mle, 
wielded by some one Who in the general melee had 
chanced to get his hand open it. Old man Jones, 
the president and a dozen others had bruises and 
cuts of a painful, though not dangerous character, 
none of which had as yet received any attention, 
except that Phil had bouoJ ap his head with a 
handkerchief. 

The handkerchief had answered very well, so long 
as there was a necessity of remaining on gnard 
against another possible assault; but now that the 
soldiers had gone, Phil telt that he needed something 
fiirther in tbe way of attention to his injuries, and 
he, therefore, repaired to the McKinley cabin, that 
being the place where be (elt certain oi receiving 
the consohitio^^^fllM^V^H|uds required. 

Of course, be received it 

Nettie furnished the con8olation,"\»nd her mother 
the liniment and bandages, and betwd^ep them they 
fixed him up as good as uew ; in fact, they- wiade 
him feel that he should be tempted to have hia 
head laid open every once in a while, just for the 
pleasure of having it repaired again. 

Mr. McKinley also required and received careful 
attention at the hands of the female memb«n of 
his ^milj. 



The aniettled feeling among the eolonislB which 
eame as a consequence of the erentB joat recorded, 
caused a postponement bj Phil and Nettie of their 
intended wedding. 

There was no one in the settleme'nt legally an- 
thorized to officiate at weddings; and in the uncer- 
tainty of what might be, they delayed their pro- 
posed trip to a place at which they could be united. 

They felt better contented to do this now that 
Phil was spending most of bis time at Mr. McKin- 
ley'g house, being for several days quite unfit to do 
anything, and for a still longer period suffering se- 
verely from a rush of blood to the head whenever 
he bent over; so that he made little attempt to work 
upon his claim, but kept himself quite closely in the 
house, and suffered himself to be coddled and made 
much of without a murmur. 

Neither did any of the colonists feel greatly in- 
elined to go on with their intended improvements. 

They hoped that the troops had gone not to re- 
turn, but they doubted if they had. F.ven Mr. Mc- 
Kiuley could not keep up their faith in the belief 
that the soldiers were too badly frightened to think of 
rtturniug, and that the lieutenant was sure to make 
raeb a report to his superiors as would disconrage 
them ^rom making another attack. 

SMoe they did little exoept to eeevn a | 
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of their crop, and wait and watch for what the tut 
are had in store for them. 

Now I should greatly like to be able to record that 
Kir. McKinley was correct in his beliet that the ^ot- 
drnment was too badly scared to take any turther 
steps in the matter ot removiuK squatters trom Ok- 
lahoma, but a steni resolve to adhere to the tact> 
compels me to desist. 

The soldiers did return, and they came back sii 
Dandred strong, being reinforced by a detachment 
from Fort Russell; and still under the command 
of Lieutenant Knight, they surrounded the little 
band ot coionists, who, learning of their approach, 
had boldly s^t out to fight them. Having surround- 
ed them, the a^my sat down to starve tbem into 
submission, a fea^^ which it accomplished in a week 
by cutting off all supplies which their families at- 
tempted to carry to them, and by preventing them 
from obtaining food for themselves. 

And then they compelled them to pack up for the 
third time their household goods, put their wives 
and children into the wax'^ons, and atter setting fire 
to the printing office withoizt having first permitted 
the removal of the types or press, conveyed thorn 
out of the territory in the same manner that they 
bad done twice befor^ 

At the sUte li|^^ v^ except Ui% leader, Phil 
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Johnson and McKialey, were released, and told to 
go where the; wonld, so they did not refcnrn to the 
dispoted territory. These three men were taken to 
one ot the larjter towns of the state, tamed over to 
eiril authorities and pnt in jaiL 

A^r some delay the leader obtained bail foi 
bimaelf, io the sam of three thoosand dollars, and 
as soon as he had thus secured his own release, set 
about obtaining that of his companions. 

Mrs. McKinley had followed on with the family as 
toon as she beard where her hasband was, and thua 
Nettie came to see her father and lover in jail. 

Bail was at last secured for both, and they were 
released. Then, ag;ain, arose the question as to what 
■honld be doue. 

Should they again rally their friends and enter 
Oklahoma at ooce f 

Where were the colonists who had jast heeo 
driven out? 

A portion of them, they learned, were still in 
camp or scattered along the borders of Kansas, 
awaiting another opportunity to enter and take pos- 
session of their claims. Others had become dis- 
couraged or had exhausted their means, and could 
not return at present. 

Leaving MrsL McKinley and the family at the towD 
where the men had been iaearcaratad, Phil and 



afiain astablishdd, and placed under the editorial 
management of a competeDt person, with orden to 
Bcatter it as ^ and as wide as possible. 

Petitions were also printed, asking ConKresa to take 
oognizance ot the matter of protectioK citizens in 
their rights to settle there, and these, published in 
inch joaroala as were in possession ot the favts of the 
case and friendly to the purpose of the petitioners. 
were passed from hand to hand among the friends of 
the colonists, and signed by thousands and sent rolUofi 
In upon members of the House and the Senate of the 
United States, and upon the President, causing tlie 
eattle kings to become frightened, and hasten to send 
a representative to Washington, to bring such influ* 
•noes to bear as would prevent any action nnfavor- 
able to their interests, or to expose the means by 
which they bad secured the aid of the military arm 
of the government and ot the civil courts to enable 
them to hold possession ot snch great bodies ot land, 
and to drive from their homes, arrest and imprison 
men who were acting in good faith; men acting in 
accord with the homestead and pre-emption laws of 
the country, and in full harmony with the practice! 
in similar cases since those laws were first enacted. 

But the cattle kings were only partially successfal. 

Public sentiment was too far aronsed, and too 
Much in gympathy with the colonieti to allow cl 



rha trial of the captain, Mr. UcEin1«y ud Plul 
Johnson for Tiolation of the laws in entering Okl*- 
homa never came off. When the time set for the 
Mai arrived the; were preseot in court, but were 
discharged without a heanDg, although they strongij 
protested against it 

They were anxious to be able to prove again, aa 
once before they had proved in the District Coart 
at Topeka, that there was no law uuder which any 
citizen could be panished tor entering upon, and im- 
proving tbe lands in qnostion, and they denoanced 
as unjust and an outrage their arrest, removal, 
imprisonment and arraignment only to be dia- 
oharged without opportutiity to present proofs of 
their innoceoce, or of the violation of civil law by 
tbe military in thus persecuting them at the bid- 
ding of tbe cattle kings. 

But in nothing were they allowed opportunity to 
make themselves heard by the coarts. Tbey were 
informed that since there were now none of their 
followers in the disputed territory, they themselves 
would not be prosecuted; and in spite of their 
protest against this attempt to coovict them with- 
ont trial, they were compelled to bear it. 

After the farcical ending of this pretended trial, 
awl aftar it had been decided that the eoloniati 
wmM Bat retara to their claiau at mtae, k 



ftwatt th« action of CoDfEress, if action ooaM b« ob- 
taJDod withio each time aa should be congidered at 
all rniutonable, Mr. McKinley's family tbonght it best 
for thera to rotura to their old home on the Wabaahf 
and await the farther moTements ot the colony. 
They had not sold the old place when they left it, 
priucipully becaase no one wanted to bny it at 
aiii<;b of a figure. 

The tittle old town was still a little old town, and 
the tew acrex which Mr. McKinley had owned po»- 
oessed no ralue as anything but agricnltnral land, 
and not knowing bow the west might please them, 
they had decideil not to accept the only offer they 
bad bad for it, which was from a farmer who owned 
land adjoiiiiiiij:, and would probably be as ready to 
purcbaHe it a year or two later as then. 

To the old home then Mr. McKtnloy'a family had 
returned with the exception of one of the boys, who 
obtained work with the team in Kansas, and decided 
to remain there aotil such time as the family wonld 
retnrn to enter once more npon their Oklahoma 
claim. 

Phil and Nettie bad again postponed their wed- 
ding, bat only for a little while. 

When Phil decided that he mast remain in 
Kansas for a time, and b<3lp to stai-t the movement 
whieli wi« t* bring a presflura to bear npon Gmt- 
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Kren to compel action in relation to Oklahoma, 
Nettie and be talked the matter over and came ta 
the conclusion that inasmach as Phil mast be con- 
atantly moving about for some months, it would be 
beat not to marry until this part of the work wai 
performed. Nettie decided, therefore, to return with 
her parents to the old home, and wait there for 
Phil's coming. 

Equally with Phil, Nettie felt interested in the 
wttlement of the que5ition of right involved in the 
contest in which they were engaged with the cattle 
syndicates. The wrongs done to the colonists, of 
whom she had been one, the insutts and injuries 
heaped upon her father and lover, the memory ot 
their having beon tied with ropes like criminals — all 
these things had aroused the spirit of resistiince 
within her, and she was as ready to make sacrifices 
for the good ot the cause as was Pbil himselt. 

And besides, she was in love with her Oklahoma 
home; or Phil's home which she was to sbare with 
him; and she wii^hed to be able to return there 
with him and with her father's family and the other 
colonists, between all of whom had grown up bonds 
oi friendship which made them seem nearer than 
»jiy could seem who had never rejoiced together 
in prospective peace and prosperity as they had 
done, or ■ympat.btzed with one another over the di»- 
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appointments and losses that for the time had 
broken np all their plans and hopes. 

She was, therefore, anxious that Phil and others 
ihonid do all that could be done to bi in^ aiK)ut a 
peaceful removal of the difficulties which st^/od ii 
the way of their return and the permanent vettit^ 
ment of the country. 

And so Nettie and Phil had spent one last eren 
ing together, taken one last kiss, exchanged tows 
of eternal constancy, and she, with father and fam- 
ily, had returned to the old home, while Phil start- 
ed out upon his mission. 

But he went with a light heart. 

Just as soon as he could do the work he had 
undertaken in behalf of the colony, he was to re- 
turn also to the old home, to his father's home, 
and to Nettie, who would then become his wife. 

He went, too, with Mr. McRinley's blessing, foi 
the old gentleman's heart was warm toward PhiL 

Phil was brave and ready, and the old man, in 
spite of some little weaknesses, was fully capable of 
appreciating courage and honesty of purpose; and, 
besides this, nobody treated him with more defer- 
ence than PhiL 

Perhaps the reverence which, in his boyish days, 
ha had felt for the great man who held commission 



from two BUtM to ran a ferry boat ob tko Wftb*A, 
hftd noTor quite deserted PhiL 

Perhaps beneath bis appearance of inKeonoasnCM 
there were wbisperinKS of policy telling him it was 
wiseit to keep upon the good side of the father of 
the girl he loved. 

Perhaps he had, naturally, a higher sense of the 
respect doe men older than bimselC Or was it that 
he saw more dearly than any of ns, and lo had 
perceived a true inward dignity in the man, to 
which tiie assumed dignity of his manner was bat 
an ill-fitting garmentl 

Who knowsl 

When the old gentleman eame to bid Phil good- 
bye bis lips trembled a little, and his voice had the 
inspicion of a tremor in it 

The two men, the old mam and the yoang one, had 
been in prison together; they had ridden tc^ether 
many a weary mile between lines of soldiers — their 
guard; they had slept side by side opon the green 
sward of the prairies; and — yes, they hod fought and 
bled together in a caaae sacred to both, and, besides, 
Phil was the expected husband ot the old man's daugh- 
ter. And now they were to be parted for s time, 
and ha would give the boy bis blessing. 

Tea, his lip trembled a little at first, bnt be fought 
against it resolutely, and before he had finished 
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■peaking: aN 1>^ dignity of manner and ipeeek had 
retamed to him. 

" Go, Philip," he said, " and do the work which i» 
for yon to do. Ton have mj blessing; the blessing 
of a man who has been honored hj having shed bis 
blood for his eonntry, and in defense of the sacred 
riithtii of the people to settle in Oklahoma^" 



CHAPTER tWEKTT-SECOKa 
k FABirtB hootsita nfDinDOAi>~TH« EBST OPTVB p'a 

Pbil Was one ilaj sitting in the office <^ & tittle 
butet in one ot the trontier towns of Kansas, whither 
be had gone on colon; business, when « stronger 
dressed in the garb of a farmer entered. 

This farmer looking indiridual was a man ap- 
parently fifty-fire or sixty years of age, well formed 
and well preserredi -and with an exceedingly jorial 
expression of coanbenance. 

He pansed for a second npon entering the door, 
and glanced aroand the room, aa if hoping to find 
there some one to whom he could impart the 
impression which he himself held, that this is 
as good a world as any body need to wish to live 
in, or if not that it was jnst as well for a body not 
to be aware ot that fact 

Seeing no one bat Phil he nodded to him famil- 
iarly. 

"Howd'y stranger,** he said; "Glad to Meet ye.*' 
To which Phil retorued an equally oonrteoas sata- 
tatioiL 

TboBgfa a stranger to Phil this man OTidentij was 
(S34) 
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BO strangflr to the hoaie. H« wai, in fftct, a resideiit 
ot the Tieinit; — owned a farm a few miles ont in 
the country, and being in town on bosineei bad 
dropped into the hotel for dinner, as ia the castom 
of socb farmers as feel that they can afford to spend 
I quarter for a meal now and then when away from 
home at meat time. 

After nodding to Phil he walked ap to the office 
counter, and was in the act of reaching for one of 
the maty ink corroded pens which nsually famish 
forth the desks of snch hotels, and with which 
^estfl are expected to perform the nezt-to-impoui- 
ble feat of legibly recording tbeir names in the 
hotel register, when firom a door opening into the 
room back of the counter the landlord entered^ and 
greeted the new comer with: 

" Hallo, Johnson, that yonl glad to see yon ; was 
}Q3t wishing yoa'd happen in; look here." 

The last two words of this sentence were spoken 
in a low tone, and with a kind of conSdentlal air ; 
and as he spoke the landlord tnrned the register 
around, and shoved it in front of his farmer looking 
guest, and pointed with his finder totomathing upon 
one of ita pagM. 

Now this register, supposed to be kept for the 
exctnsire purpose of registarinff the namee of gnesti 
tonoUier with the time ot tiieir aniral and depart- 



an, hftd beoomt somethiog more than tiiia. B»- 
ridei b«iQg a nffiater, more or less aconrate, vf th« 
arriral and departure of an occasional traveler from 
foreiga part*, that u from parts as far away as the 
Dezt coanty seat town, or ma; be a drummer or 
two from Kansas City, it contained the names of 
alt the farmers who occasionally dropped in to din- 
ner, of all the regular boarders written as often as 
it occarr«d to them to do so, and of all the loungers 
abont town who made the hotel office headquarters, 
and who, since they never patronized the house to 
the extent of so much as a meat of Tictnals, felt it 
a duty which they owed to the landlord to help hiiji 
keep up an appearance of businees by writing the:r 
names among those of the guests and refinW 
boantan at least oaeo a week, and as much oRener 
as ainuKstaaoas saemad to require it of tham. 

Soma of tb«B did still mon to Make iteir praa- 
•iM* ajtreeaUo to (ka laadlord, and appaiant to tb« 
traralar who might ehaaoa to registtf thai*. 

Basidat their owd namai, those occasionally wrota 
tba aaase of tWir chams or of aome bairinsss maa 
or other citisaa ct the placa. with the addition of a 
tit^e. as'*jEa£araI'or'*jod)rs'*or "goraraor." 0th. 
f«V loss ambittoai,. coateuud ttenselTos witk Am- 
ply addiajt ha^ fldunahos te their ewr niams. or 
by irawjaf aiBlas iiaee in ink or pvaeil aanaa Iha 
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pagat. Others then were who, with an eye to the 
beautiful in art, added ink iketchei of the landlord 
or of anybody or anything which appeared to them 
as good snbjects from which to draw inspiration. 

Now when Phil had had this caricatare of a reg 
ister shoved at him by the good nabured if not very 
methodical landlord, with a request to ''give as 
yonr * John Hancock/ stranger, please/' the peculiar 
appearance of the page upon which he was thus 
asked to write his name struck him as requiring 
something more than ordinary in the way of a sig- 
nature, and he had written, with all the flourishes 
he knew the combination o^ and with a superabun- 
dance of ink: 

"Philip P. P. Johnson.'* 

It was the irst time he had ever written hie mlbm 
to any document as anything but Phil, or Philip, 
Johnson, and the peculiarity of the signature stmek 
him a little oddly, and he stood with the pen still 
in his hand, and looked at it f»r an instant, as if to 
photograph upon his memory something which he 
regarded as a kind of curiosity, and which he nerer 
expected te see again, after which he turned away 
and thonght no more about it 

But now the landlord and this jolly looking fiarm- 
er indiTidaal were evidently looking at that sijpM^ 
Ua% aad oonTWsing about it and him. 
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?;;iv in a I'-r.y v.r.'-. 

th^, r':i^i -tir >.'. .'.. 5r:'i zporr-.r'A :o 

f';;;i cof^I*-! >,e'; r.:.-, finccr rc.^.-.'iz.l-.-r.^ by lizzie reg- 
ular ■,*.-rp', or jirrif, ■>, nu':h as ir. i.-.ch worrr^ "rr-eiis- 
ur';=." hi-, w;);,' fi'-r'-ZLi /.r.'/s pa'h cr aicnr a blade of 
((rn'r;. H': v,:!-; 'r/'>!f:n t! y stucJyiri; Phi;'= chirogra- 
]'hy, ;ini\ mo-, in;j lii^ finecr from ore letter to anoth- 
er in un cff'-rt to mak'; certain that there was no 
misljrkf; ;i{ioi;t it. 

Wh'.n li': h:ul ;;ji;ar'.-r!»ly satisfied himself that it 
v/u'i v.'fiHt (I a;'tp':;ir<;d to 1j':, ho turned to Phii. who 
w;iH s'tipt'd oil th': oppositr: side of the room: 

"I :,:iy, i.irrini^'^r," h'; c:,il!cd out, "if it aint bein' 
too iriip'rliii'-r.l, v.ouid you mind tellin' me if this 
is your 'John H^incork;-- ^■ 

■■I i':';koii it is," rf|j!i(.-d Phil, f^ood-natured'.y. 

"An' your nniMc's Jnlmson, nn' you actily claim 
tliciti lh':r': P's th;it you'\'i; got attached to your 
n;itn*^ :ir; youni, do you!" 

"Yi's, f ri;ckon lh(^y honestly belong tome, though 
1 don't nft''n put 'em to use," Phii answered. 
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** Because,'' continued the other, as if he had not 
heard Phil's replji ^'because, you see, that's my 
name, too, an' I thought I had all the P's in the 
Johnson dish on my own plate!" and he raised his 
hand and brought it down upon his thigh with a 
slap, and gare expression to his appreciation of his 
own joke in a loud guffaw, while his eyes twinkled 
and danced like those of the Santa Claus of our 
childhood's days, and his whole body shook with 
merriment. 

*^ Well, may be you did," returned Phil, willing to 
help the old gentleman enjoy himself. '^ May be you 
did hare 'em, and they just warmed 'em over for 



me. 



The effect of this sally of Phil's was to break the 
old fellow up entirely. 

He placed both hands upon his knees, shut his 
eyes and mouth, bent himself nearly double, while 
his whole person shook like a man with the ague. 
Then suddenly his mouth flew open, and a peal of 
laughter, which could easily hare been heard a block 
away, rolled forth and shook the building. Then 
he straightened up with a jerk which gave a twist 
to his Toice, and compelled his laughter to end with 
a kind of ^' whoop-e-e-e, aA/" — a sort of cross be- 
tween the snort of a mad bull, and the scream of a 
fiactory emgine. And thea his body eame tefether 



■gain .^e a jaek-kBife^ and the oparatioa waa n^ 
poated. 

"What's — what*! jawt Pi stand for, joutig mant " 
ha asked, ai soon ai he eoald commaad his Toica 
enoogh to speak. 

"Wall, yon see," retamed Phil, who was beoom- 
ing interested in the entertainment, and anxious to 
hare it continned, " jon see I sort of inherited two 
of then. Thejr were, so to speak, warmed orer for 
me in the first place." 

Here the jolly man gare a snort, bnt held on to 
himself, oot of a desire to hear what Phil migXii 
hare to say farther. 

" I was a triplet," continned Phil (here anothsr 
SBort from the old gentleman), " and when the otht- 
ar two died I waa allowed to keep the names which 
had been given to all three, becaose, yon see, they 
didn't exactly know which of ns had died, and which 
was stiU living.'* 

" And the namest " snorted the other, making gi- 
gantic efforts to hold himself down. 

" I believe the triplets were named Philip, Phin- 
eas and Philander," replied Phil. 

" Then they's mostly fresh Peas," yelled the old 
gentleman. " Mine are Philip, Peter, Pendegast" 
A.nd away he went, doubling op like a jaok-knifa^ 
riwkiBff bU erar for an instant, and tlwa apaniig, 



ovt with a jerk and a " whoop-a-e^, ah,** whioh at* 
tracted the attentioD of erery man in that end of 
the town, and bronffht a dozen of the least bnaj 
among them aroand to the hotel on purpose " t« 
hear old man Johnson laugh" — not an entirely new 
experience with them, for the old fellow was in the 
habit of ooming in to town about once a week, and 
whenever he was known to be in town, ererybody 
who felt a necessity for haring a good langh was 
snre to gather about him. " The bines and me," so 
he was wont to declare with a snort^ " noTor camped 
under the same blanket" 

When this last ebullition of langhter had subsid- 
ed, the old tellow oame over to where Phil sat, and 
shook his hand. 

** I'm mighty glad to have seed yon, yonng man,** 
he said; ** yon are an honor to the name yon bear, 
and I don't (with a snort) begrudge you the single 
warmed np P of mine whioh your parieats gin yon; 
and, moreover, I reckon 1 have got something of 
more valne — considerin' peas is so plenty (another 
snort) in onr &raity — that belongs to you; and it 
yoa'Il go out home with me, or, if you can't do that, 
if you will wait until I gallop out and back, I'll 
turn it over to yon 'thout sayiu' anything about 
what youVe got of mine. May be it ain't yours, but 
I nokM It is; if s a letter wkieh I fok mIm th» 



ipoft vSm at Cftldwell two or thra* youi i(o — « 
mtb«r ona of the boyi, a young fBllow what Htm 
with 01, did, and foq^t all aboat it till jost the oth- 
•r day. 

" Ton SM we camped down near there ODce — when 
we first came to the state — and we had our mail 
come there, and this letter came there an' was taken 
oat by one of my folks, aa I waa a Baying, one of the 
boys, who pot it in his coat pocket, where it slipped 
down throi^h the linin', where my wite found it only 
'tother day when she was a rippin' the thing up for 
to make carpet rags. 

" She I'posed io coarse it was mine, and harin' 
some natural curiosity to know what was inside, 
•he tore it open, but it wasn't for me nor for any 
of my family, and I reckon it must be for you. 
Hope the loss on't aint caused you any special on- 



" Whether it has or not you certainly are not to 
blame in the matter," replied PhiL ** I haTe not 
received many letters, at least was not recelring 
many at the time you got this out ot the Caldwell 
post office, and it is difficult to tell what effect it 
might hare bad upon me, nor does It now matter. 
I imagiue it is a letter from my mother, filing to 
get which I wandered off still further, and haw 
■ever muee returned to the old kam%, or sem vxjr 
«t my mm people. 



" Are that a thot,* oommented, nthar than aAtd 
the old maQ. " Wall, now, let me tpTC 70a a little 
adrice; we're sort of relations 70a know, both Jehn- 
aons, and both got part of oar Fa from the same 
patch (here hia eyes twinkled, and his body gare 
iDdicatioaa of the doubling up process). What I'm 
wautin' to say to you is this: if that letter is youi'n, 
an' was writ by your mother, she's a mighty good 
womau; an' if you are a good son you won't waste 
any time in goin' back and givin* her another look 
at you. Tou see wife and I read the letter 'canae 
we couldn't exactly understand how there could be 
two Johnsons with so many P's to his name, and 
we kept wonderio' what it could all mean — the 
finding of it there, and all that, till finally the hoy, 
who is older now and not afraid of owning up to any 
mistakes which he makes, told us how he remem- 
bered getting a letter out of the post office at Cald- 
well, and losin' it, and then we guessed that this 
was that letter, and that it was writ to somebody 
else. So we read it all over again, tryin' to find out 
who writ ifc 10 as we could send it back, but it didn't 
have DO name signed to it 'ceptin' just " Mother," 
and no place of startin' 'ceptin' just " Home," bat it 
was full of lorin' messages, and if it had realty bee« 
writ to me, and she that writ it was my mother, Fd 
CmI like skipping back pretty lirely tor fear she gef 



tint 9t wattU' for m« hen, mad craifl wrm tta 
rivar to do tks ratt o' tha waitm' wh«r» mmf b« 11 
'fli W Mawr doin' of it" 

"Ton sea^" h« added in an apologatical kind of m 
my, "yon lee wife and I hare got a boy out in the 
world tome'ti, we don't know where, and that 
■ort of enables me to nndentand how yoor parente 
vut feel abont yon." 

There was a moistare in Phil's eyea when he put 
oat hi» hand again, and grasped that oi the farmer 
looking indiridaaL 

" rm going to start for Uie old home inside of a 
week, ** he said; " it shall not be loDxer; I onght to 
hare gone a year ago. I ought nerer to have lefL" 

If there had bean no moistare in his own eyes, 
Phil might have seen something snspicionsly like it 
in the eyas of tbe farmer looking indiridoal as ho 
took the offered hand, and shook it heartily. 

"That's right, yonng man, that's right," ha said, 
fo back to the old folks and let 'em set eyes on ya 
oaoa mora; thay won't be ashamed of year looka. 
Wouldn't ha if yaa looked a heap wnss than yea 
do." (Here the moistare left his eyes, and thay 
began to twinkle again.) " Take 'em my best oom- 
pliments, and tall 'em that if they want to ase any 
mere of my Vn they're welcome. Bain' thay'Ta got 
PhlUp, they eaa hare Peter and PaMUiiaat, tf they 



Ami AfiftlB h« itartod off with aiaoak, Ui4 wdW 
■p with R whistia. 



After •ating dinntr together Phil rode eat home 
with the farmer lookinff indiTidaal, and so receiTod 
the letter written bim by hie mother fonr yean 
before, and for the fint time read the loring mei- 
■agei whieh it oontaiaed. 



CHAPTER TWBJrrT-THIKD. 

BAOK TO nn IJTTLB OLD TOWK OH TMB WABAM — WMD- 
DINS BKLLI. 

A week I^tar Pbil made his report at oolonj hesd* 
foutert, ftnd took the train for Indiaaa and the 
old kome. 

It seemed to him as if be were in a dream, as 
ke want bowling along across the prairies and 
along the banks of tbe rivers and tbrongh the wood- 
lands — seemed as if his whole lite had been a dream, 
and as if he were not yet (nWy awakened. 

Uay be it was a dream, and may be he had not 
awakened, bat was still dreaming. Perchance it 
is true what the occulists teach, and claim to hare 
proven ; that the real is the spiritaal, and that which '. 
we regard as the real bnt a dream — an illnsion of 1- 
the senses from which we shall awaken some time^ 
to know the truth and to live it 

And if it was a dream, this of Phil's, it was twice 
dreamed, for as he rode along be went back in his 
tbonghts over bis whole life, and saw again each 
incident which had oocarred since his earliost mem- 
417; hif boyhood dajt, the days q^Mit with NetitM 



He wanted to lee ihe old town for the first tim« 
with DO one hj to break in upon bis tbonghts with 
idle talk, and he wanted to come npon the folks 
ana wares that he might ^njoy their sarprise, as well 
as see if his parents and others who had not seen 
him since he wi^s a hoy would recof;nize him. 

The country abont the railroad station where he 
alighted was changed, of con rse; he expected that. 
Railroads bring bnsineas; they push and hurry peo- 
ple; they whistle and roar and scream at folks; 
they compel them to he np and doing. One cao't 
sleep in front of a railroad train, nor Gsh from the 
rear platform. 

If a railroad had been built through the little old 
town on the Wabash tA which be waa going, even U 
would have been compelled to wake np, and its 
inhabitantii to cease to mt in the son and fish. He 
realized this, and was not surprised to find the 
country about the railroad station so changed that 
he scarcely knew where he was. 

As be drew away from it things began to look 
familiar once more. Enough ao that he could at 
least tell exactly what and where the changes 
were. 

That is the same log hoase that was there when 
he went away, bnt the bam has been bnilt since, 
and the orchard has grown— that ia, the tre«s hare. 



IM ■ It rmiuF, ■ If m avrl 

At W appro&checi ths old home, hii (kther*! 
house, he bogan to wonder whether his mother 
would not beataading in the doorway looking oat for 
him, jast as he had found her doing many a time 
when he bad been late in getting ii^from the rirar 
bottom, or from an errand to a farmer's somewhere; 
and as he came nearer still, he looked half expect- 
ing she would be there in the door, and— was it 
really truet was that she, his mother? was she 
really looking out, and had she been watching for 
him thna all these yearaf 

Tes, it was she, his mother, older and grayer, bat 
looking a good deal as she had done whea he saw 
her last She has shaded her eyes with her hand 
now, jost as he had seen her do many times before 
at his approach, striving thos to see a little more 
clearly that she might know if he who approached 
was her son or not. 

*• Is it Philip, is it my boyi " 

The tones were trembling, eager, expectant. 

" Tes, mother, it is yoar boy, come back to aak 
your forgireness tor having ever gone away." 

And ia another instant she had her arihs aboat 
his neck, aad each was weeping upon tb» other's 
shmlder. 

• «•«•• 

" Xettie's well, and so are all the net ef Mr. Ifo> 
Cinley's UAk»," wtd Phil's nMthec 



n» MB* old clock itood upon tlu maatol. sad 
nniiit iU pe:ida]Dni back and forth, and ticked 
away ia flzactly the same tone of rotee that it had 
when he fint remembered it Kotbing waa changed 
in the least that he coald tee — nothing bat the 
chain. 

^'Nettielll be OTer prettj mmd, I reekon. Sbe 
comes OTer pretty nearly erery erening to know il 
we hare heard from yon," contlnaed Phira mother, 
not forgetting in her own joy at the retam of tbe 
prodigal that be mnst be eager to hear about his 
iweetfaeart. 

Oh 1 these mother* ! always looking and longing 
for the presence of yoor children; bound ap is 
thorn; aDxioa=; only for them; willing ever to sur- 
render yoar own happiness that theirs maybe in- 
creased. Who among us all has ever appreciated 
the beauty and gooJneas of a mother's love T 

Nettie came a tew minutes later by tbe baok 
way, and into tbe kitchen. 

They heard a little " tat tat" at the kitchen door, 
and then the latch lifted, and Kettie entered with- 
out waiting to be hidden. 

She came so often, and was so soon to be a daugh- 
ter to Mrs. John ion that she was already looked np- 
en as one of tbe family. 

Hira. JohnaoQ had alwan liked Kettie, aad 
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eqtt&l lATuhnsM when thaj wosld get a meml for 
Uiose thej lore or desire to honor. 

If yon hftve never B&t, the honored Rneet, at each 
« table, tben, dear reader, joa have missed one of 
the beet things of life, and can know bnt little 
aboat genaine hospitality. 

Nettie came from the sitting room after a time, 
and helped abont the sapper. 

Her face was a little more rosy and her eyes 
blighter than usnal no doubt, bot Phil's mother did 
not seem to notice it Her own step was lighter, 
and there was a glow in her own eyes that bad not 
been there before for years; and if there was in 
Nettie's also, it was oothing she need to appear to 
know ot or question. 

After sapper Hr. Johnson went over to Ur. Ho- 
Einley'i, and brought the wbole family back with 
him, for he knew they would be aneasy abont Net- 
tie if she did not return soon, and anxions to see 
Phil if they knew he had arrived, and for that first 
evening tbey eoald not let Phil go from beneath 
their own roof, at leaat his mother could not. And 
BO the McEinleys all came over to the Johnsona. 

I Mud, did I not, that Mr. Johnson bronght tbem 
all home with himT That is not quite troe The 
yonng folks broke acroes lots on the run as soon as 
Mr. Jtrimaon had annonneed Phil's HrivaJ, and Mn, 



IM vVll rnmir *■! rmt. 

through which thaj had both passed, and the kind- 
nets and respect with which Phil had invariably 
treated him flashed npoa his mind, ha hastily 
passed the back of his hand across his eyes, and ex- 
claimed: 

" We'll beat 'em yet, Philip, we'll beat 'em yet, 
and we'll all go back to the Canadian together. A 
hill to make Oklahoma a Territory was introduced 
in CoDKress to-day." 

• « • m * 

Two weeks later the residenta of the tittle town 
on the Wabash were all gathered together at the 
McEinley cabin, on the baaks oi the river near the 
ferry, to see Phil and Nettie married. 

When I say all the residents I mean to include 
only the citizeos who are classed as belongiuK to the 
genns homo — man. 

The other citizens, free and independent though 
they were, were not included in the invitation, and 
■o oontinQed their nsnal avocation as on other 
days. 

The hogs rooted at will in the streets or went on 
excursions to the river bottom in search for the 
roots of the wild pea, the same as they had done all 
these years since the little town firiitsqnatted there; 
and the dogs lay in the shade, and contended with 
their enemies, the fleas, just m they will do to tke 
fad of this chapter, which i» ^e end of the story. 



1^ ftnd an hoar later stiU the Boand oi laughter and 
linging came floating ap from the landing. At last, 
grown weary of the swinging back and forth across 
the river, the crowd was mnstering into line to es- 
cort the bride and groom in becoming style to the 
hoose of the elder Johnson; for this riding back and 
forth npon the ferryboat was all there was to be of 
their wedding jonmey. 

Keither Phil nor Nettie desired more. 

" When Oklahoma is declared opened by act of 
Congress," they said, "then we will make a longer 
wedding jonrney, across hill and vale and river and 
mountain, to oar claim and our home in that fair 
coaatry; and snch of our friends as will shall go 
withoa." 



tak«t iU waj." CooDtless tbroofci of emigranti 
erossed the Missi^^sippi And MUsouri rivers select* 
iag homes in the rich and fertile territories lying 
beyoud. Eacb year thia tide of emi;:ration, 
■trengtheDsd and increased by tbe flow trom for- 
eign shr>re3, ai'lv-iinced toward the setting son, 
slowly bat sorely narrowing tbe preconceived limits 
of the "Great American Deseit," and correspond- 
ingly eularging the limits ot civilization. At I&st 
tbe geographical myth was di.'tpelled. It was gr&d- 
nally discerned that the Great American Desert did 
not exist; that it had no abiding place, but that 
within itH .supposed limits, and instead of what had 
been rcgitrdcd as a sterile and anfruitfnl tract of 
land, incapable of sustaining either man or beas^ 
there existed the fairest and richest portion of the 
national domain, blessed with a climate pure, 
bracing and healthful, while its undeToloped soil 
riviilcd, if it did not surpass, the most productive 
portions of the Eastern, Middle, or Southern States. 
l>isi:urding the name " Great American Desert," 
thin irnmonse tract of country, with its eastern 
b(:Uiid;i.ry moved back by civilization to a distance 
of nearly three hundred miles west of the Missouri 
river, is now known as "Tbe Plains." Tbe In- 
dian tribes which have caused tbe goTernmei»4 
most anxiety and whose depredations baTs been 
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tr.V..';-. -.(. -.-.-.-A -. ■'.* —A. -,'»:, ;l* Tl:_»T XJlJt 

V, ■.'..:=:•: ■"■'.• '.-.>.z. •■.■-.• 4:ji.tc^: ■^:----J7. th* 
T.:.* ',? *.-.^ V..-,--, .J c.',rr^-:.-,- lizj^T \:^i'ji^ 

itr.r.'.':r.<^. \--j^. "/..'A r.ot fi:r'.7 b* d*:eralii^i or 
y.- •/<A of '.> >. 'V-^'./ ■..'^p i-rr'/a ose portion of i:. 
0;.;; *'/..'! v: - :!/ *■;.-:'■. ar, acrsraM opinion to 
J/* f'(ff6';'] '/f '.!■.'- ^w;iT.;'! ot Fiori'ia from arzHroad 

AfVir ;:.■; .1,'i' :: in '■:.-. '■^^',^ on the written d^ 
v.r.'iiU',!,*. ',*. ihi- I'.h'.tiH. I r.'ii/bt rea^^aably be et- 
I.«",».".J t/i (■.rit.':r .j,f/( viijat I conceive a correct de- 
■'■.n|-'.i'»ri. tdit, I frjiiyf.-ar. Bej-ood a general oat- 
lirii »{ii)(.r,i"'t,i^ nfj'nft of the peculiarities of this 
(i!it;lil-ly kii'tw.'i i.</rt,i'>n of our country, the Umiti 
uii'l <:\i:t.r.ir.inf i,i' lUiyia Hkutch'jd of Western lilewil] 

not. iiiiririit iim t,-) <^n. 

Till) i'lwi HiiL'tttiirieii by the greater nnmber of 
people roiiiit.rii\ivf tiio afipoaraoce <tf th« Plains 



waT±«, not wildly ehasiog each other to or from the 
ihoni, bnt standing Bilent and immovable, and hj 
theii lilent immobility adding to the impressiTe 
gran lenr of the scene. These nndQlationa, vary ing 
in height from fifty to five hundred feet, are some- 
timeij formed of a light sandy'soil, bat often of dif- 
ferent Tarieties of rock, prodncing at a distance the 
moat picturesque effect. The constant recurrence 
of thase waves, if they may be so termed, is quite 
puzzling to the inexperienced plainsman. He im- 
agines, and very naturally too, judging from ap- 
pearances, that when he ascends to the crest he 
can overlook all the surrounding country. After a 
wearj' walk or ride ot perhaps several miles, which 
appeared at starting not more than one or two, he 
finds himself at the desired point, bat discoven 
that directly beyond, in the direction he desires to 
go, rises a second wave, but slightly higher than 
the fli-iit, and from the crest of which he mast cer- 
tainly be able to scan the ooantry as far as the eye 
can reach.. Thither he pursues his course, and 
after a ride of from five to ten miles, although the 
distance did not seem half so great before starting, 
he finds him^ielf on the crest, or, ai it is invariably 
termed, the "divide," bat again only to discover 
that another and apparently a higher divide riaei 
Id his fronts and at aboat the same dirtance. 



RandredB, yei, thousands of miles may be joar- 
neyed over, and this same effect witnessed everj 
few boon. 



A8 yon proceed toward the west ^m the Mis- 
■oQri tbe size of the trees diminishes, as well as the 
number of kinds. As yon penetrate the borders of 
tbe Indian country, leaving civilization behind yon, 
the sight of forests is no longer enjoyed, the only 
trees to be seen being scattered along the banks of 
the streams, these becoming smaller and more rare, 
finally disappearing altogether and giving place to 
a few scattering willows and osiers. The greater 
portion of the Plains may be said to be without 
timber of any kind. As to the canse of this abseno* 
scientific men disagree, some claiming that the high 
winds which prevail tn nnobstructed force prevent 
the growth and existence ot not only trees hot aven 
the taller grasses. This theory is well snpported by 
facts, as, nnlike tbe Western prairies, where the 
grnss often attains a height sufficient to conceal a 
man on horseback, the Plains are covered by a grass 
which rarely, and only under favorable circum- 
stances, exceeds three inches in teight. Anotber 
theory, also 8ome\yUj,t pVanaWVo, Sa^*^ ^^* enttre 
Plains were at q., ^.^ve co^w^ ^S.\.VN:m^« ^^^^ 
^ I- d««.. ^^^'^^ UmV, «^-^^^«""'' 



eanses, was destroyod, and ba^ since been prevented 
from growing or spreading over the Plains by the 
annual fires wbicb the Indiiini regularly create, and 
which sweep over the entire country. These fires 
are built by the ludiiinsj in the fall to burn the dried 
grass and hu&teu the growth of the pasturage in 
the early epriiig. Favoring the theory that the 
Plains were at one time covered with forests, is the 
fact that entire trunks ot 1 true trees have been 
found in a uinte ot petrir:icUon on elevated portions 
of the country, and far removed from streams of 
water. 

While dwarfed specimens of almost all varietiee 
of trees are fouu'l friuslug the banks of some of the ' 
streams, the prevailinft sj)Gcie3 arc cottonwood and 
poplar treta {Populits trio}nlifr.ra and Populun attgH- 
hsa). iLterniiiij^'Ied with tbe>e are fomul clumps of 
osiers {Salix lont/if'-Aia). In almost any other por- 
tion of the country the cottonwood would be the 
Xtiitt desirable of trees; but to the Indian, and, ia 
n'sny instancei whicti have lalJeti uinJer my obser- 
viil.iori, to oar troups, the cottonwood has performed 
a service for which no other tree has been found its 
e<inal, and that is aa forasie for horses and males 
during the winter season, when the snow prevents 
even dried pra^s from being obtainable. During 
tlie Tfiuter camj|;>aign of lboS-'69 against the hostile 



bottom Unda there grows generally la rleh aban- 
dance a species of graaa often fonnd in the Statos 
east of the Mississippi; but od the nplands ii pro- 
duced what is there known as the "buffalo grass, " 
indigenous and pecnliar in ita character, differing 
in form and substance from atl ether grasses. The 
blade under favorable circamstances reaches a 
growth nsnally of from three to five inches, but in- 
■tead of being straight, or approximatoly so, it as- 
lamea a curled or waving shape, the grass itself b«- 
coming densely matted, and giving to the foot, when 
walking 'upon it, a sensation similar to that pro- 
duced b; stepping upon moss or the moet costly of 
velvet carpets. 

Nearly all graminivoroas animals inhabiting th« 
Plains, except the elk and soma species of the deer, 
prefer the buffalo grass to that of the lowland; and 
It la probable that even these eiceptiont would not 
prove good it It were not for the timber on the bot- 
tom land, which affords good cover to both the elk 
and the deer. Both are often found in large herds 
grazing upon the nplands, although the grass ii far 
more luxuriant and plentital on the lowlands. Oar 
domestic animals invariably chose the buffalo grass, 
and experience demonstrates beyond question that 
it is the most nntritiona of all varietiea of wild 
graat. 



jonmey was mode in a stage-eoaob or 
ear, half of tbe distance traveled in the night 
and bnt occasional glimpses taken daring the da>. 
A journey by rail across the Plains is at best but 
ill adapted toa thorough or satisfactory examination 
of the general character of the coaotry, for the 
reason that in selecting the route for railroads the 
ralley of some stream is, if practicable, nsnally 
chosen to contain the road bed. The ralley being 
considerably lower than the adjacent conotry, the 
Tiew of the tourist is correspondingly limited. 
Uoreover, the vastness and varied character of thia 
immense tract could not fairly be determined or 
judged of by a flying trip across one portion of it. 
One would scarcely expect an accurate opinion to 
be formed of the swamps ot Florida from a railroad 
jonrney from New York to Niagara. 

After indulging in criticisms on the written dfr 
Bcriptions of tbe Plains, I mij^'ht reasonably be ex- 
pected to enter into what I conceive a correct de- 
scription, but I forbear. Beyond a general out- 
line embracing some of tbe peculiarities of this 
slightly known portion of our country, tbe limits 
and character of these sketches of Western life will 
not permit ma to go. 

The idea eutortiiiued by the greater number of 
people regarding the appearance of the Plains^ 



drawing and neciTlng the Are ef bnndredi tf rffla^ 
and in retarn Hnding baek a perfect ihower of 
arrows, or, more Hkely still, well-directed ihots from 
lome soDTenir of a peace commission, in the shape 
of an improTed breach-loader. The Indian warrioi 
is capable of aasaming positions on big pony, tb« 
latter at fnll speed, wbich no one bnt an Indian 
conid maintain for a single moment withoat being 
thrown to the groand. The ponj, of coarse, la per- 
fectly trained, and seems possessed of the spirit of 
hit rider. Ad Indian's wealth is most generally 
expressed by the nomber of bis ponies. Ko warrior 
or chief is of any importance or distinction who is 
not the owner of a herd of ponies nambering from 
twenty to many handreds. He has for each special 
purpose a certain number of ponies, those that are 
kept as pack animals being the most inferior 
in quality and Talne; thea the ordinary riding 
ponies osed on the march or about oanp, or whon 
Tisiting neighboring villages; next in eoosld- 
erdtion is the "boSalo pony," trained to tbe 
bnnt, and only employed when dashing into Uie 
midst of the huge bolTalo herds, whom the object la 
either food from the flesh or clothing and belter 
for the lodges, to be made from the bojhde hide; 
last, or rather first, considering its value aa4 i^ 
portamo, is the " war far" tbe favorite ef IW 



nn mxon. 

Whererer water ii found on the Fl&inB, parttcv- 
larly if it is standiog, innunierable gadflies and 
mosquitoes generally abound. To sncb an extent 
do these pesta to the auima! kingdom exist, that to 
our tbiuly-coated animals, such as tbo boroe and 
male, grazing is almost an impossibility, while tbe 
buffalo with bis huge sbag^^y coat can browse nn- 
distnrbed. The most sanguinary and determined 
of these troublesome insects are the "buflUIo fiies." 
They more in myriads, and so violent and painful 
are their assaults upon horses that a herd of the 
latter has been known to stampede as the result of 
an attack from a swarm of these flies. 

But here again is furnished what some reasoners 
would af5rm is OTidence of the "eternal fituess of 
things." In most localities where theso flies are 
found in troublesome nunibetB, there are also found 
flocks of starlings, a apecies ot blackbird; these, 
more, I presume, to obtain a livelihood than to be- 
come the defender of the helpless, perch themselTes 
apou the backs ot tbe aaimals, when woe betide the 
hapless gadfly who ventures near, only to become a 
choice morsel for the starling. In this way I have 
seen herds of horses grazing undisturbed, each horse 
of tbe many handreds havinjr perched upon hie 



mm npidly diminishing, the Indiftni ftpp«ftrittf 
plainer to view eacb moment The charge w>u 
abont to be soanded, when it was disnorered that 
the supposed party of Indians consisted ot the de- 
cayed carcasses of half a dozen alaiQ baSaloes. 
which nnmbor had been magnified by the mirage, 
while the peculiar motion imparted by the latter 
bad given the appearance of Indians on horseback. 

I have seen a train of government wagons with 
white canvas covers moving through a mirage, 
which, by olovatiog the wagons to treble their 
height and magnifying the size of the covers, pre- 
sented the appearance of a line of large sailing 
vessels under full sail, while the naaal appearance 
of the mirage gave a correct likeness of an immense 
lake or sea. Sometime^j the mirage has been the 
ean^^e of frightful suffering and death by its decep- 
tive appearance. 

Trains of emigrants making their way to Cali- 
fornin and Oregon have, while seeking water to 
quench their thirst and that of their animals, been 
indulged to depart from their coarse in the endeavor 
to reach the inviting lake of water which the mirage 
displayed before their longing eyes. It Is usually 
represented at a distance of from five to ten miles. 
Sometimes, if the nature ot the ground i* favor- 
able, it is dispelled by advancing toward it; at othtn 



navifi^able river to the hambiost of brooks, jet *& 

crirtain seasons the supply of water in mftny of 
th<?m 18 of the most aacertain character. The 
p.':stiir.'iye, t'roia tiio excossive heat, the lack of sufti- 
■ch-iii moit^Luie, and ihe withering hot wiuJa whirL 
hwocp across from the south, becomes dried, 
*it))ero(], and burnt, and la rendered incapable of 
fijj-lnining life. Tlien it is that the animals usuallj 
found on the Plaina di-iappoar for a short time, and 
await the return of a Diildor season. 

THE IVICIIITA ICUONTAIWS. 

Having brifiiiy Kronpcl the prominent features ol 
Uve centra] Plains, a reference to the couutiy north 
of Texas, a.vA in which the Wichita Mountains are 
loct'.tod, a favoiit* resort of some ot the tribes, is 
here in^iue. To describo as one would view it in 
journeviug upon borsoback over this beautiful aod 
roi!i;ujiic country, to picture with the pen those 
b*^mndU'ss stditudes — so sileut that their silence 
alone increai^cfi their grandeur — to gather inspira- 
tion hum nature and to attempt to paint the scene 
as my eya beheld it. is a tjxsk before which a much 
reiidier pen than mine might well hesitate. 

It W.18 a bciHitifui and ever-changing panorama 
T7bic.li at on© Dioment excited the beholder's highest 
adoiiratmn, at the next impressed him with epecch- 
les* veneration Approaching the Wichita Monn- 



properly be termed a range or chain, but mors cor- 
rectly a collectioQ orttronp, aa many of the highest 
ai^d most beautif al are detached, and stand on a lerel 
plain "ijolitary and alone." They are mainly com- 
posed of granite, the bu^e blocks of which exhibit 
numerous shades of beautilal colors, crimBOn, pnr- 
ple, yellow and green predominating. They are 
conical in shape, and seem to have bat little resem- 
blance to the boil upon which they are founded. 
They rise abruptly from a level surface — eo level 
and unobstructed that it would be an easy matter 
to drive a carriage to any point of the circumference 
at the base; and yet so steep and broken are the 
sides that it is only here and there that it is possible 
to ascend them. From the foot of almost every 
mountain poui-s a stream of limpid water, of almoit 
icy coldneds. 

THI IMDIAJt. 

If the character given to the Indian by Cooper 
and otiier novelists, as well aa by well-meaning bat 
mistaken philanthropists of a later day, were the 
true one; if the Indian were the innocent, simple- 
minded being he is represented, more the creature 
of romance than reality, imbued only with a deep 
veneration for the works of nature, freed from tba 
passions and vices which must accompany a Baraks 
■atore: it in other word^ he posHMsed all ttn vii^ 
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to deal with it as it exists in reality. Stripped of 
the beautiful romtiuce with which wo have been so 
long willing to envelop him, transferred from the 
inviting pagt^s of the novelist to tho localities where 
we are compi^lled to meet with him, in his nativo 
vilhii^e, on the war path, and when raiilint^ upoo our 
frontier settlements and linea of travel, the ludiaD 
todeits hiri claim to the appelhition of the '^'nobU 
red man." We see him as he is, and, so far as all 
know!od{<e goes, as ho ever hua been, a savage in 
every sense of the word; not worae, perhaps, than 
hid white brother would be aioiilarly born and brtid, 
but one whose cruel and ferocious uatui-e far ex- 
ceeds that oi any wild beast of the desert. That 
this is true no one who has been brought into inti- 
mate-contact with the wild tribes will deny. Per- 
haps there are some who, as members of peace 
commissions or as wanderint,' ajjents of some benev- 
olent society, may have visited these tribes or at- 
tended with them at councils held for some pacific 
piirposfl, aud who, by passing through the villages 
s>f tlio Indian while at peace, may imagifo their op- 
portiiuitiea for judging of the Indian nature all that 
could be desired. Dut the Indian, while he can sel- 
dom be accused of indulging in a great variety of 
wardrobe, can be said to have a character capable 
of &-daptiug itself to ulmost svory occasioo. He 



the Indian & Bobject for thonghtfal Btndy and Idtm- 
tiKatioo. Id bim wa will find the repreaeDUtive of 
a race whose origin is, and promises to be, \ (sub- 
ject forever wrapped in myster;; a race incapuble 
of being jui1<red bj the rules or laws applicable to 
any other kuown race of men; one betwoea wbich 
and ciTilization there seems to have existed Irom 
lime immemorial adetermioed and nuceasiug war- 
fare—a hostility so deep-bcated and inbred with the 
Indian character that in the exceptional instances 
where the modes and babies of ciTilization bare 
been relnctautly adopted, it has been uttbe sacrific* 
of power and influence as a tribe, and the more so- 
riouB loss of health, viifor and courage as indirid- 



eril ar« tTorywhere balanoed. With frtedom ia 
forming new opioions, you are apt to grow disdaiD- 
fa) of the Braall nicetiea of civilization; the tram- 
mels of society are cast off, leading to a dangerous 
drop into rude habits and ill-restrained language; 
the impossibility of fulfilling all the refinements of 
the toilet eDgenders a disre^a-rd of persooal neat- 
ness. Much can not be helped; some might be 
avoided. Toung man are naturally the more easily 
iofluenced by their surrouudiogs, and tail too read- 
ily into the habits and tricks of speech most hon- 
ored on the prairies. This is the main educational 
disadvantage to young men starting alone iu the 
West, for good breeding has to be nurtured by de- 
scent and association; coarseness may be tearued 
in a day. 

TRI eAIHS nr OA.TTLS RAlTOHUfA. 

We have all heard of the gains in cattle-ranching 
—is not thirty per cent, a common return t Mov- 
rick, one of the cattle-kings, began. It is pointed out, 
with a sioKle stcor and a branding iron, and now 
his herds run on a hundred hills. There is money 
in that IIuw can we do likewise! The times fur 
these marvels are gone by. After the war a Tast 
number of uuclaitnod cattle were running looea; 
the; were the giKtil of whoever could rope them; 



the latft nd«, it yon have capital lean it at horns; 
leani the busineu yoa wish to follow by working at 
it with yoar owd hands; pay do premiams, bat hire 
yoarself out; if actiTe aad willing yon are well 
iTortb your keep, and in a couple ot months, if a sen- 
sible man and meaning to get on, your employer will 
be itlad to give you wages, for utoady men are 
■carce. Many know their work, few will do it, stitl 
fewer are ti> be trusted out of sight. Ton will soon 
be ablr- to save money — a very little no doubt, but 
9D0ugb to make you think of investing. This will 
sat yon inquiring into prices, and the chances of a 
return; you will probably by one or two bad deals 
pick up experience, and learn that saddest lesson — 
a di:jtru3t of men. After a couple of yeiira yon 
may venture an independent start Ton can 
take up 160 and 320 acres at veiy tittle expense 
Dnder the government land laws: or yon may buy ont 
gome one else who has pre-empted a claim suitable 
to your purposes; your money will help you to stock 
it and buy farm implements. The tenderfoot ■who 
takes his dollars in hi^ trousor-pookets is & lost man . 
Every old settler with a poor farm, a worn-out 
wagon and horses, a valueless mine or property, 
will make a dead set at the coin, and tbey aro not 
easily to be khaken oS. 



tbe mound of hot ashes, topped by two enormom 
logs, Oils the room with light and warmth. A large 
area of ground is fenced near the ranch, in which 
horses likely to be required are turned loose. The 
range lies outside this, its extent depending on the 
cattle man's ideas, tempered by the opinions of hia 
near neighbors. 

SETTLEBS' RIGHTS. 

There are. of course, no absolute rights; the land 
is all governmfint, even probably that which ia 
fenced, and there is liltle attempt to segregate the 
herds. Some of tlie Territories have passed lawa 
acknowledging settlers' rights on streams, or to 
pieces of land tliey have inclosed; but this is con- 
trary to State law, and latterly a circular was is- 
sued in California pointing this out, and distinctly 
laying down the law that others could enter on snch 
land without trespass. Among htock raisers, how- 
ever, there is much give and take; the first settlers 
natunilly try to keop out new-comers; they must 
end in ac<teptlng the inevitable, and that is, so long 
as there ia grass cattle will crowd in. But the 
greatest enomy to stock is the plow. The farmers 
are coming slowly but surely from the eastward; 
parte ot Kansas and Nebraska have gone over to 
tillage; stock must give way and disappear into the 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

OATTI^E on THl RAMOBS— OATTLl IB wnrTBR — ADTAH- 
TAOE8 nr OATTLI! OT>R HORSE-RAISINO — THS BOUITD- 
DP — '• OITTTINO OUT " — THR OOW P0KIE8 — BRANDEITO 
OALVEH — BRANDINa CATTLB — TUB INCRBASBD TALDK 
OF TUS CATTLS DAS INTRODUOED UORB OARB AHD 
OEKTLRB BANDI.i:fQ IS THEIR VAKrAORHENT. 

While roamiog on the range the less the cattle 
tre intor>'>>*ed with the bettor, partlcalarly in the 
winter. In thi.^ balf-vrild state they can take much 
better caro of thonihelves, anJ find shelter and food; 
Tvheroaa, if tliey wiire tiorilotl —that is, cootrolied in 
any way by m''n--l.hfiy would probably starve. The 
cow^, which in cow-boy lanfjnago includes all sexes 
am! s\zf::i, s|>lit up iiiro bunches and take possession 
C'i's(iT}iG small valifsy or slope wli era water is pro- 
cursu'le ftt no ^vei'i distiinco; the shallowest spring 
bubblicg up throti^'i mud will satisfy a small lot, 
if they pet it to themsL^lTe;*— a spriuR so small that, 
knowing it must exist from the presence ol the cat- 
tle, yon vroalij scarcely find unless for their traok^ 
(MSI) 
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most anything, bat till the young sprouts beRln to 
shout thore is qd tlie prairie little to 6nd after the 
snow covers tho jjrouiiJ; bare cottoQ-wooJ trees line 
the streams, on whose bark hor:;C8 will manage to 
k(^ep alive, but the cattle are far leas hardy than 
horses; these will come tliroui2;U tlie exceptional 
wiutera iti tolerable condition, when twenty per 
cent, of the cattle have been lust. 

ADVAMTAOESOr CATTLB OVKK HORSIC-BAISIHO, 

But in choosing between bre^iK^cattle and 
horses the former have some advanfag^. There 
is, and must always be, an increasing den^ind for 
beef, and in the di.spoaal of your live stock there' ia^ 
a great convenience in bein:,' alile to ship any num- 
ber by a train-loitd to Chica.RO, and there disposing 
of them in a day; whereas with horses they mus^i 
generally be K^t rid of in small lot.s'[ there is besides 
more trouble \vith horse-thieves, both red a^ 
white, than with cattle-thievea. The, ludiaiis often.. ■ 
shoot a cail lor food in tho winter, being altogether ' 
Ci-isierto find and better to eat tluiudeer orbuflido; 
Home stockmen boiiove they lose a large uumbeir 
from the redskins, but those are decreasing in num- 
bers every year and are contintially being restricted 
to smaller reservations, in which they are mor^ 
•uccetefuUy watched. - . \, 



man on whose range they haTe been foand, or mn 
■hared according to the local custom. 

"ODTTINO-OUT." 

The process of cutting-out a cow and calf is very 
pretty if neutly done; one man can do it; with two 
it goes easier. The cow-boy rides through the 
gathering of cattle until be sees a cow and a calf 
belonging to him. He follows these quietly, trying 
to ahove them to the edge of the herd. As he gets 
them moving be quickens his pace, and when on 
the outside be will try to push them straight out of 
the mass; but the cow is disinclined to leave her 
companions, and generally tries by running round 
to break back into the main bunch. This the cow- 
boy has to prevent by riding between the cow and 
her object. Cow, calf and burse are soon going 
their best, and the cow-boy must be ready to turn 
as quickly as his game; he must, however, be care* 
ful not to separate the young one, for shonld this 
hiippcD his labor is lost; he must let the cow rejoin 
the herd and recover her calf. Each batch of cows 
thus separated ia kept at a certain distance off, say 
200 yards, and is watched by a man to prevent 
them rejoining the main herd, or Irom mixing to- 
gether. If the cow-boy has been successful, the 
oow i« ioon blown, and, 0nding herselt checked v^ 



with amall, well-shaped heads aud brif^ht eyea, ara 
rery taking- look! dj; aQimals; their maues and coats 
are shaggy, ehowiug coarse breodinf;, aud their 
tempers not to be trusted. Each lioy, when. out 
cow-punching, rides trom wx to ten horses, using 
them in turns, and without tlie slightest compunc- 
tion riding one horse fifty or sixty uiilos, of which 
a good deal may bo fast work. Al'tor the day's duty 
he takes off tlie saddle and bridlo, and without 
further ado lets the horse loose, who, alter a good 
roll, takes up the acont and rejoins the herd oi 
horaes; his turn tor work will not come round again 
for several daya Of course they get nothing to eat 
but the grass they pick up; they are seldom shod. 
Their half-wild origin is attested by the majority 
of duns and sorrels. The heavy saddles are be- 
lieved to be on the whole an advantage, as from 
their size and solidity they distribute the weight 
of the rider and his kit over a larger portion of the 
horse's back. Tlicre is truth in this; and for long 
journeys probably tbe'easo ol the big saddie more 
thau compensateji for the extra weight; but in rep- 
lug cattle the heavy saddle is absolutely necessary. 
There are often two girths; those muit be well 
tightened, and even theu the jerks try the horses 
severely. The end of the rope is held fast by a 
turu rouad the horn, which stands six incbeo aboro 



the calf is dragged to one side, caught and thrown 
down, cut and branded in a very short time; but a 
calf of two or three months even is not so easily 
managed. The noose having been tightened on his 
neck, the end of the rope is passed round one of the 
rails ; the calf gallops up and down the arena at the 
fullest length of his tether, jumping and bellowing 
as if he knew his end was coming. By degrees the 
rope is overhauled, and the length which gives the 
calf play is shortened. One of the men will then 
go up to it, catching it by the rope round the neck 
in one hand, and, passing his hand over its back, by 
the loose skin on its flank near the stifle, with the 
other. The more the calf jumps the better, and if 
he is slow and stupid he will get a shake to rouse 
him. Taking the time therefore by the calf, the 
man siezes the opportunity of one of his prances, 
puts a knee under him to turn his body over, and 
then lets him drop to the ground on his side. Another 
catches hold of a hind leg, which is stretched out to 
its full length; the first sits near its head, with one 
knee on the neck, and doubles up one forefoot. 
The calves generally lie quietly, and do not bellow 
even when they feel the hot iron; but a few make 
up for the silent ones by roaring their best. 

A good sized calf gives a lot of trouble. After the 
rope round the neck has been drawn up, another 
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noose is thrown to catch one of the hind legs, which 
should be the one not on the side to be branded. 
This rope is also passed round a rail, and hauled 
tight till the animal is well extended. Somebody 
takes hold t)f his tail, and with a strong jerk throws 
him onto his sida A hitch is taken with the same 
I ope round his other hind foot; the noose is loosened 
round his throat; but the man leans his best on his 
neck, and holds his foreleg tightly. He must look 
out for the brute's head, as the calf throws it about, 
and if it should strike the man-s thigh instead of the 
ground, as it is very liable to do, he will receive a 
bruise from the young horns which he will not have 
the chance of forgetting for a good many days. 
The brand should not be red hot, and when applied 
to the hide should be pressed only just sufficiently 
to keep it in one place; the brand if properly done 
tihows by a pink color that it has bitten into the 
skin, well Ihi ough the hair. Some of the stock, in 
the early spring, have very shaggy coats; and a 
brand applied only so long to their hide as would 
answer in most cases, would leave a bad mark 
which would hardly show next winter. The call 
when finished with generally gets up quietly, so 
soon as it feels bhQ rop^s loose, and rejoins the 
others. The cows a^i^oa^ intentera to protaot their 



progenr; when yon do find one on the war path, tt 
makes the ring lively, and all hands are prepared, at 
short notice, to nimbly climb the feoce or jump 
over. 

To keep steadily at catching, throwing, and brand- 
ing 13 bard work. Tbe sun is hot. the corral tall of 
dnst from the cattle running round and round, and 
your clean suit is spoiled with tbe blood and dirt of 
the operations; you may have besides a tumble 
yourself when throwing a calf. The process is still 
worse if rain has fallen, and the cattle hare prob- 
ably, for want of time the day they were corralled, 
been shut up through tbe night. As they run roand 
and round to avoid the man they see swinging his 
lasso, the whole area is churned into mud; the ani- 
mals dragged up get covered with Blth, which is 
passed on to the men at work. There is a certain 
excitement about the business; the cow-boys will 
work at it very bard and through very long hours. 
The boss is a great sight, and never tires, running 
backward and forward between the fire and the 
3tru<;gling calves; each time he slaps on the brand 
he seals a bit of property worth ten to fifteen dol- 
lars — he would like to work at tins all day long. It 
the corral is very large the ropes are thrown by a 
man on horseback. So soon as a calf is caught he 
takes a turn with the end of the rope round the 



range fche corrals witb peiu and shoots for both lep- 
arating the different brands and tor doing the ueo- 
essary ear catting, branding, etc. 

One man should be able to eatoh, throw and 
brand a cow on the plain; bnt even with two or 
three men the object is not always accomplished so 
Tcry speedily. Should one man dismount, the en- 
ragodcow makes for bim. If the rope is held tight 
there is no danger outside the ring; but sometimes 
the rope breaks, or in the charging and shifting the 
man on fqot may get between the animal and the 
horse; the cow will make a rush, and the man is 
lucky if he can escape a tumble and a kick. 

When the cattle in one place have been settled 
with, the round'Up moves on; the camp is broken 
up, wagons packed, and a string of four horse teams 
make a start. The cow-boys, with their schaps, i. & 
leather leggings and flopping wide brimmed hats, 
are trooping off in different directions, pufBng their 
cigarettes, and discussing the merits of Uieir 
mounts. On both sides moving clonds of dost half 
conceal a mob ot trotting horses, which are the 
spare animals being taken along to the next halting 
ground. Soon the place which was lively with 
bustle is left desert, marked only by the grass 
trampled down and the heaps of dirt round the old 
camp. The oayote will sneak in, and have his piok- 




4.f' 1 t) 1 rilvet the fat cittle have to be 
n,ted from Ibe kexA a^i I diiven off in the directioi 
of the riuhvayi IhU ^^fi^^^a^^j-occxi-py gtiL fe twi 
months and m ist he ('one with "Jehl^i^Hfe^nti^^ 
quietnc H The scpd he innt; ( r \-,id cft*^^^^^ 
teniTip ind the ten ItnO of 4U^#.«l*tlfi iS^to prow 
re nil ler an I move slefk till 1 te in the aitumn, this 
condition is natural ami very npccsaary to enable 
them to live through tlie winter. The steers, most- 
ly throe and four years old, havin;^ been collected 
into a band, are moved slowly fi-ora day to day, care 
being taken that they cross plenty ot grass and wa- 
ter. At first they are wild, and even the men oh 
hontebactk have to bold back a little distance, show- 
ing themselves just: enoiiyh to beep the herd headed 
in the Hght direction. All galloping or shouting is 
discouraged; nothing niust be allowed to startle the 
ateers; a nan on foot would possibly drive the wbota 
hard off info a mad t>tampede. A few old balli 
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routes, the wagon may have ten miles to go roond 
in addition to the march of the herd. In these 
cases breakfast must last till supper time, except 
for a snack tbat the boys carry with them. 

HIOHT WATOHINO. 

It is important that the herd sbould never be left 
□Dwatched. When at night it is thought time, they 
are drivoD onto a boi.Uling ground and bnnched up. 
So soou as they have steadied down, one or two men 
are left on watch, whose duty ia to ride round and 
round the herd, and prevent any straying. If the 
weather is not too cold, the night watch not too 
long and the cattle behave well, this is not disugrce- 
able work. The cool air is refreshing after the long 
day's heat and glare; you walk your horse at a lit- 
tle distance from the cows, with au oC'Casional short 
scamper after some rebels; you must, however, 
keep moving, and show yourself constantly on all 
sides. To hear the human voice seems to quiet the 
cattle, and the man oc watch will often sing or call 
quietly. One by one the animals lie down. Too 
hear a great puff as if all the wind was let out of a 
big air-cushion; it is a steer settling down onto his 
side; more puffs, the shadows sink low^ and at last 
there are none left standing. The quiet of all thes« 
hoge animals is impressive, and seems in keepiuf 
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main thing is to keep the herd together, whether 
still running or halted. If matters have been well 
managed, and no serious disturbances have occurred, 
the herd makes up and starts out at daylight You 
string them out along the trail, and take a count, 
or look that all the bulls and other animals with 
distinguishing marks sliow up present to the roll- 
call, and move off on another day's expedition. 

SHIPPING BY RAIL, 

When approaching the railway station at whidH 
the steers are to be shipped, three or four days* nc* 
tice will secure you a train. At the appointed time 
the herd is driven into the railway stock -yard. 
This is a large inclosure, with passages communicat- 
ing with pens which hold just the number you can 
cram into a car; the pens are placed at exactly the 
distance apart of the length of a car. When the busi- 
ness of loading is commenced, the pens are filled; the 
steers are driven up a chute and enter the cars; the 
last one or two have to be prodded and forced to 
find themselves room. They should then all be 
fairly distributed throughout, their heads up, and 
legs clear of each other, A cow hanging its head 
will get its horns entangled in some other^s hind 
leg, and when the head is lifted the leg must come 
too. A steer may often be seen caught by a hind 
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and is almost sure to be trampled to death, missini 
the altimate glory of becoming beef; the carcass it 
thrown out at a siding and eaten by hogs. The 
work of loading and unloading along the journey is 
very expeditious. The new experience of being 
cooped up and shaken, or some instinct of their im- 
pending fate, has sobered the steers; they are no 
longer the sleek, shining, hrisky inhabitants of the 
prairie. Bones begin to show; their hides are dirty 
from close quarters and lying down in pens; they 
can not eat food enough in the short time at their 
disposal; their sides flatten, and they walk in anl 
out of their cars with the utmost docility. Twenty 
minutes are enough to load up a train of two oi* 
three hundred beasts; each day the proper number 
files into the car with less squeezint^. Any delays 
are annoying to the owner, who hates to see his 
cattle shrinking. Every pound of flesh lost is money 
out of pocket; but so long as Chicago is the main 
market for cattle, they must travel six or seven 
days, by rail from the railway point nearest to their 
range. 

THX JOURNXT TO OHIOAQa 

The railway journey is as uncomfortable as it 
can be to the men accompanying the herd. The 
only accommodation is the caboesa* which is oftert 



the cold on the top of the train nntil jm reach a 
halting place; baring tried both, it seema that 
□either can be cheerf nlly recommended. If you do 
not climb onto the roof you must take yonr chance 
of jumping onto the step of the laat car as it goes 
by; this would be the reasonable way if yoo were 
allowed to do it, but as the driver does not care to 
look back, you must consider whether you are suffi- 
ciently an acrobat to rejoin. 

Haring reached Chicago there is an end of the 
busioeBs; the cattle are turned into the big stock- 
yard,and sold by commission. To visit these stock- 
yards and the pt ocesses of sUughtering are part of 
the sighteeer's c rthodox dnti es in Chicagt^ and need 
not to be meutii >\^ hare. 



boys she employed, and more carefully. Ste an- 
larged her enterprises every season, and her basi- 
ness is still growing to-day. 

Two rich widows, who have inherited ranches 
from their husbands, are Mrs. Massey, of Colorado, 
and Mrs. Mary Easterly, of Nevada. Mrs. Massey 
went to Colorado as agent for a life insurance com- 
pany, married a man with 150,000 head of cattle, 
and, it is said, manages them quite as well as he 
did. Mi*s. Easterly has not a large herd, but her 
stock is of a fine grade and she gets good prices for 
it. She is worth $300,000 maybe. Mrs. Ilifl^ widow of 
John Ilifi, the cattle kinp:, and Mrs. Meredith,widow 
of Qeneral Meredith, of Illinois, are excellent busi- 
ness women, and making money on stock. Of an- 
married women there is Clara Dempsey, of Nevada, 
as well as Ellen Callahan, of recent newspaper fame, 
who are worth, the one $20,000, the other lesjy which 
they have earned from the initial dollar them- 
selves, and who are young women to have ma?p so 
fair a start in the world. The Marquise de AIoi^s, 
though she leaves stock raising to her hu^<band, ev 
joys life on the ranch, and spends a good share d 
her time in the West, being a ^ood shot and a fiti(. 
buntswoman. The number of women who have, 
gone West and made money is not a small one» aix^ 
it grows every year. 



sqaatter right, would be limited to an occasional 
ranch along the fertile valleys of the big riyert, and 
to inclosures of meadows where the natural damp- 
ness of the soil or primitive irrigation gave large 
quantities of hay. The owners would let their 
horses and cattle run at perfect liberty to teed 
themselves, and only round them up when it was 
desirable to brand the young calves and colts, or to 
pick oat horses or fat steel's for the market. There 
are still a few wide ranges, the property of com- 
panies or of individual millionaires. The land is, 
however, owned, and if not fenced is constantly 
ridden over by the boys, who drive off outside cattle, 
and carry on a perpetual warfare with the Basque 
and Portuguese owners of bands of sheep which 
have to traverse the ranges on the way to the 
mountains or to the railroad. Those halcyon days 
of the California stock raisers can never return. 
Land has grown exceedingly in value. Water 
taken out of the rivers is led by large canals over a 
wide tract of country; emigrants have crowded in, 
«ome purchasing small lot* of twenty-live to forty 
acres at high prices from the pioneer farmers and 
far-seeing land speculators, who by ingenious 
manipulation of the land laws, backed by the power 
of ready money, have succeeded in acquiring oon- 
tiderable tracts at an earlier dato. 



Mch ca89 made by people who know exactly wktl 
they want; from the local staudpoint thej are ex- 
cellent—that iB, they suit the majority and benefit 
the framers, Thl.s, no doubt, appears the best ends 
of justice to men struggling for wealth in a primi- 
tive society; the basis of equity may be neglected, 
each must look after his own interests, and if a man 
does not like the laws he can mo\^e ofll If stock 
owners are in power, they say to the smaljj^ncher, 
" Fence your fields ''; if the farmers are nu'^Wpns, 
they turn on the stockman and say, " Herd yW 
cattle," while all combine against the strangel 
within their bounds. Laws are usefnl to those who • 
command the market, and can thereby profit them- 
selves or frustrate the commercial competition of 
outsiders; at least, such is the hearsay evidence of 
the inhabitants, and one of the leading topics of 
their newspapers. It is a common saying that the 
rich man may secure a verdict. With all this 
fencing and irrigation the hawyers in California 
have their hands full of work, and a harvest which 
lasts all the year round. 



WATIB BIGHTS. 



The ranchers living farther down a river find the 
volame of water on which their crops and stook de- 
pend gi-adually diminishing as the mpper reaeket 



.ciiPTKB SEVEKTa 
vamvM m»m ok oATTLi-iAisnro n tsxas, u 

TBI BUlmm WAS rOKHXBLX OOKDUOTCD. 

Ab the cattle buaioeu waa cosdocted n»n;_^an 
■go, the oost of nisiQg QB^l9 tlu-bUtrJk^ ve 

To sfis^in baefiteM it ma neoesurj to have % 
good pony and a couple 'of^^ood-tadu ^cpenence'l 
with the lasBc^ to lasso "maToricks" aod brand theiri, 
the cost of which was aboat fifty cents per head. 
Theae cattle wonld run at large, feeding on gOTem- 
ment paaturea, and would be rounded but once a 
jear, and any oalTca following them th« owner 
would be entitled to brand. Thia brand waa regis- 
tered at the county teat; all cattle bearing that 
brand wonld be the property of the owner of the 
brand. 

The natural IneroaM of atodc li ao great that in a 
ttW yeara a daring and adTenturons man would 
hftTi a large herd ariaiag trom the ca^tal thowu u 
ibe ooet of the braad and the expense of a few mCn. 

Ib aftts yeu* tiM Eaaton eapitaiietbegaA W «■■• 



CHAPTER EIGHTH, 

THX FBOnrS OH OATTLB RAISIKO AM AT PHISSm 
OONDUOTED. 

Tbe cost of raising oitile at the present time is 
more tban in olden tiities, .as more attention is given 
to providing tbsm with shelter in the winter months 
am) furnishing thorn with hay. yet the stock ma- 
taroa better and is of more value with this care 
aqd attention, so that the stockman is fnlly com- 
pensatc>i in the additional price that bis stock will 
bring in the raurlcets. The average cost of raising 
three-yorir-old cattle ou any large ranch in large 
numbers is about $1.50 per head. This stock may 
be mai'lteted iu Chicago at an additional coat of ^ 
$6 per bead, making cost laid down Id Chieago ' 
$10.50 per head. The aveni^e weight of Tsxu cat- 
tle sold on the Chicago market is about 900 Iba., iiad 
the avci'a)>e price is about (3 per hqiidre'd, leav- 
ing a net pro&t to ranchmen of $16.50 per head. 

Another way of makinti money iu the cattle busi- 
ness by those who are familiar with the "ropei" 



daprened conditiOQ of th« cattl* mukats of Uw 
world, which is not likely to continoe ftlwaTi. A 
war Id Europe of auy maffottode would increaM 
prices of itock, and would have ita effect on stock 
and beef sooner almost than any other commodity, 
except, perhaps, pork. In that case the Talne of 
these cattle would be not less than fifty per cent^ 
greater than estimated ; and it ia &ir im any busi- 
ness to consider the average prospects for or against 
yonr chances of success ; besides, the ratio «f in- 
crease of the population of the world is greater 
than the increase ot cattle, as pasturage is growing 
less by reason of the plow, all of which will tend 
nltimately to advance the price of beet and improre 
yonr chances of sncoeaa. 



leeaiTe better wages uid be RiTen as opportanlty 
of ioTesting joar WTings in eattla. The owner <rf 
the drove will allow joar cattle to mn with hii 
drove cfaarginK yon perhaps $1 per head a year 
for this privilege, and at the low price cattle can be 
porcbased, if you are saving of your wages and do 
not flpend them tor whiskey, gambling or sprees of 
any kind, yon will soon have qaite a herd of cattle 
all your own and in a few yeara if yon atill main- 
tain yonr habit of sobriety, economy and thrift 
yon will have a competency for yonrself. 



irnnfE*, and, Ukii^ a northward direetlim, rabat- 
qaently join tho second route. Thii wcond trail 
joini the first near the head waters of the Hamboldt 
RiTer; from here the trail crosses a corner of Idahs 
and Utah, and splits; one road teada north into the 
western portion of Montana, the other goes east into 
Wyominn and Colorado. 

II rain does not fall, the sparse fqazinfi to be 
picked np in ordinary years along the road, on which 
animals must depend while traveling, nas totally 
disappeared after the passage of a few herda. There 
i« naught but dast, under which sheep for a time 
vill continae to find scraps and pickings, though 
not a blade is observable to the eye; this of uoarse 
does not last long. To buy sheep in sach a season 
is a mere lottery: rain may fall, when your trans- 
action turns up trumps; rain may hold off. when 
your sheep, unless singularly well oianaged, will 
weaken, and, once they begin dying depart by hnn- 
dredt. 

ar AHisB M Ksnroa. 
The better bred sheep hare been mostly impnn»d 
with Spanish merinos; they are small sized ahoep, 
bat carry a heavy fleece; they are thought more 
hardy than French merinos, and are close feudera, 
finding something to eat on the most barren luoking 



ding and bags in the wagon, tfi&«bole will maka • 
folid load for the team. The wagona' all over tha 

Weat are imported; theyaro very mnchalit&rwfao- 
ever are the makers, and Vary mainly in diameter 
of wheels and size of axld. The driving seat has a 
pair of springs, and hpoks on to the sides of the 
wagon hox; the body is painted green, the wheels 
and working parts red. Toa will see them in doz- 
ens at most railway stations, lying in parts; they 
are quickly put together, and there is a large de- 
mand tor them. They are much lighter than ttia 
ordinary Enj^lish farm wai:;on, bat then they are 
weak, and do not last, which is due to the hastily- 
dried wood of which th^ are made. The usage 
thoy receive ia rough; they are frequently loaded 
tar beyond the maximnm which even the makers 
will guarantee, and rattled along with foar horses 
by a reckless young fellow, caring neither tor his 
■; master's property nor his own neck, over a nominal 
riMd with ruts and wash-outs and boulders. But 
onr lad has driven from the time he could hold the 
reins; he is at Ijome on the box; perchM up there, 
with oue foob daqgling over the side and resting on 
the handle of the'brake, he sends the team along. 
The wagou leaps and swings and sidles, steered as 
well as may be past the big boulders, and checked 
throagh the wash-outs by a heavy presmra oa th« 



the wagon in rainy weather, is eminently ieirlc*- 

ibhle. On the plains, where nothioK stands higher 
than a bush which hardlygives shade to a done from 
the hot Ban, this canvas is stretched from the wagon- 
bowa to pegs in the ground, and give8 a little shelter. 
k mess-boi is fitted into the biiid-end of the wagon; 
it is fitted with shelves, and holds a bnpply of daily 
wants; the door hinged at tho bottom, and when 
lowered is propped by a stick, and makes an excel- 
lent table, on which food could be prepared for cook- 
ing, out of the dust But yon eat your meals on the 
ground, as there is more room for everybody; be- 
•ides at noon you want the shade of the tilt, mom. 
ing and sight the light and sota.ce of the camp-fira 

HIBING DRIVKBa. 

Tbe important affair is to hire men. Settlers in 
California have come to employ Chinese labor 
almost exclusively for indoor work, and to a great 
extent for any outdoor work which is continaous; 
not, as one might suppose, that there is any econ- 
oray therein. The Chinaman is a thoroughly sell- 
Batislied being; he considers his work "all same aa 
'Melican," and lets yon know that he is not to be 
hired for less tlian whiis man's wages. I wonld aa- 
aert that Chinese labor is neither in quantity noT 
quality equal to that of the average European. Ail 



«xpO0nj« and aome priration; and for wbat nmltl 
None! Every cent a man can earn above ordinary 
California wa^es- will go to pa; ht« railvay fare, 
even by emigrant train, on bis return to California. 
A herd of ^000 sbeep requires about six men, be- 
sides a cook, an iittportant member of the ontflt. 
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ning throngb fcbe San Joachin valley. At the land 
u all owned, the drover has do right beyoDd the 
width of sixty feet Where there are no fences it 
is fntile to attempt to keep a large flock within 
Bach narrow limits. The sheep Bpread acroaa 
aouie two hnndred yards, and so long as they are 
kept going it is hoped that the landholders, most of 
whom are owners of sheep which have to be trav- 
eled twice a year, will not oltject. As a rale the 
targe owners do not troable traveling bands much; 
but a small man, whose land borders the road, 
mouots bis horse on the tirst si<^ht of the colomD 
of dast which aanoonces the approach of a band of 
abeep and rides to meet it. He is all on the fight; 
Srat he wants yoa to go back, then to go round, and 
last to manage the herd as yon might a battalion of 
soldiers, and march thorn past his grazing groand 
in a solid pack, on a narrow strip of road. It is a 
lucky day's travel in which yoa have not to g"! 
through some annoyance and jaw. 

Each year driviug becomes more difficult, grazing 
increases in value, the fields are fenced; land is also 
more broken up. It woald be diEBcult to take sheep 
on the drive, clo^jo along green crops, withoat their 
>)reakiiig into tbem. Here troubles begin with the 
tarmer's opportunity of claimiog oompenaatioa. Ai 
I matter in which he may hare to go to Uw, he usit 



Is anak in the frroand. At one end U a abed roofed 
over to shelter the men at work; the floor is boarded 
and has a slight slope toward the trougti. At the 
other end the sheep walk oat of the troajih bj an 
inclined plank onto the dripping platform, whiuh is 
divided into pens. This is also boarded, so that the 
water which ryus out of the fleece may fall back 
into the trough, and save material. At either end 
are inclosures to hold the sheep which are beiofi 
worked; iron tanks for heating water stand oonre- 
niently near, as with some of the scab-carinK ingre- 
dients hot water most be nsed. The nnmber of the 
sheep which can be bandied in a morning are folded 
in a large inclosare; smaller banches are cnt off and 
penned np near the shed, which itself will hold 
some thirty or forty sheep. So many are driTen in 
» to crowd the place tightly; the gate is shnt, and 
two men step in, standing near the ontlet which 
OTerhangs the trough. The sheep natnrally tnra 
their heads away, and press more closely to the 
npper side. This is jast what is wanted. The men 
catch them one by one by the hind-leg, with a good 
pull and final jerk drag each one toward th« trough, 
tnra bin ronnd, and tnmble htm head first into the 
•wl It is roxigb work, bat gete through tho boai- 
EMI at a tair pace. 
When properly doae the ihoap MvMt bto ftka 



hart to be a-pplied with bot w&ter, which ia a gnat 
additional trouble, as tbe appliances at most dip- 
pioR-stationa are of the radest A weak eolutionof 
carbolic acid and a patent Anstralian cbemical ara 
also Qsed ior dipping; these can be mixed in cold 
water. Some mea pnt their sbeep through the nat- 
aral hot mineral waters which abonnd in tbe West 
Each farmer will swear by his own particular spring. 
It cures the scab in sbeep, removes corns and rheu- 
matism in men, and is efficacioas universally; he 
norses a pleasant dream that some day its Tirtues 
will be apparent to an Eastern capitalist with 
money to develop it, and to create an establishment 
like the White Surphur Springs, with a vistA of 
shares, purchase-money and a snug monopoly tor 
the rest of his days. 

Aboafc twelve o'clock the sheep penned in the 
morning are through; the men knock off for dinner. 
Although there are three reliefs in plunging the 
sheep into the dip, it has been hard work. The ann 
is very bright and hot, the air is close inside the 
shed. The work of driving tbe sbeep into compact 
bunches in the pens is tedious, and when yon hav« 
jerked forty or fifty sheep by the bind leg yon find 
yonraelf wiudsd, and your baok aohinf. 



their protest against farther exertion. If jon want 
to reach yoar point now ia the critical time; when 
the sheep baa ahoat at them and hustle them a bit 
with the doga. Beware of a uHeck, as shonld the 
flock once get banched np yonr chances are over; 
70a may then let the sheep lie, they will not travel 
again till eveniog. There is a diaagreeable feeling 
of helpleasness in handling sheep; they are the 
boss, and in yoar own interests yon mast stndy their 
whims. 

Suppose, however, your arrangements have been 
good; you have brought the sheep to water; they 
have been pleaaed to approve of the qnalify and 
drink at once, without waaderiug off in search of 
something clearer, fresher, warmer, or different; it 
is not always we can understand their fancies; they 
will feed again for a little while, after which you 
may bunch them up where you can conveniently 
ffatch them. You will see some standing in a line, 
each bead nuder the belly in front; others gather 
round a hush, with their heads tc^ether in the 
shade and taiU out; some lie down to sleep; many 
stand with vacant eyes and noses stretched to the 
ground, and ease their feelings by heavy panting. 
In the alteruoou. so soon as the sheep show a tend- 
ency to scatter out and feed, they are headed in the 
right direction, and travel slowly till nightfaU. 



44^ SHEEP. 

L/javing the main road is r.-,: on the whole a success. 
The fcjd i.T bfjtter. but on the ccur.trv road voa are more 
on }o:ir ri^i'hts '<\\A meet with fewer annoyances from 
.sriK'iil farn.crs, v.ho^e oLj>':t often seems merely to ex- 
hibit '•cu.sFxdne?.:;," thoi:;:h. to the credit of the few it 
must be said, that their intention is elevated into the 
TC'^ions of corr;ri:on sense by the motive of extracting a 
few dollarr-i. At one place you may be amused by a 
woman running' out of a farm and calling on her husband 
to '*give them heli/' These are little incidents, but will 
serve to illii.stratc the di.slike farmers have against sheep, 
and the petty annoyances they are not above putting in 
practice on the drovers. To see the worst side of the 
character of settlers in California. I could not suggest a 
better plan than moving a band of sheep through one or 
two counties; after that you may try anything else and 
enjoy the change. 

The objective point of the drive is Sonora, which 
stands at the west end of the only road over the 
Sierra Nevada mountains which is possible by wagons 
in this part of California. 

TOLLS. 

There are several rivers to cross, where the only 
convenient points of crossing are farmed to some 
man who works a ferry, and taxes sheep oxorbi- 
tantly. The rates permitted by the charter often 



aboriginal and miserable style of UtIiik. The pid* 
are will be completed by supposing an ancient and 
wrinkled hag sitting on a flat rock in the ground 
pounding the pine-nuts into flour, the mortar being 
a hole in the rock itself. For a few marches out 
there are corrals, in which the sheep can be placed 
at ni^ht, and out of which they can be counted in 
the morning. This, however, takes so long a time 
that, as a rule, it is done only every second or third 
day; counting the black sheep, and those with bellSi 
being thought a sufficient check for intermediate 
occasions. It is quite possible for a bunch of fonr 
or flve hundred to disappear out of a band of as 
many thousand, and the ordinary herder will not 
notice their absence, even in an open country whon 
he can see his flock together. 

OROSSINQ THB SISRBAfl. 

Crossing the Sierras, a very small portion of the 
band travel on the road. Most of the sheep are 
scrambling along the hillside in aparallel direction, 
browsing on the young shoots, or wildly climbing in 
search of young grass. With all this bush to oon- 
tend with, it is hard work to keep the sheep together, 
and it is no unusual sight to see a band, as if gone 
mad, mounting and mounting toward the hill-top^ 
scattered everywhere in groups of ten to twon^, 
•triviug to out-run or out-climb some bnnoh witk a 



from out of th« dusk throngh Kune gap in Um 
btubes, or down a brokeo ramp in the bank. 

Tn BiDDnro SBOtnro. 

A bedding ground has been chosen already, and 
as soon as the leaders reach the farther limit they 
are stopped; tbe rest crowd in, and are made to 
close ap their ranks; the men and dogs walk round 
and check the nsual discontented ones who now 
want to go foraging. There is plenty of dead wood, 
and soon half-a-dozen fires blaze at Tariqus points, 
lighting a small portion of the forest, and picking 
oat, with a ruddy glare, the outlines of the men and 
pine-trees. By and by cook shouts "Supper!" 
One man is left on guard, and we gather round the 
piece ot oil-cloth spread on the ground, on which 
are laid the exact number of tin plates, etc. After 
tapper the watch is settled tor the night; we all 
turn in except cook, who is left washing up and gat- 
ting everything ready for the speediest preparation 
of breakfast next morning. 

After ten days' travel through the mountains the 
herders are pretty well tired out by the unwonted 
exercise of chasing vagrant and akittiah year- 
lings along the steep and rooky slopes, or in 
slowly pushing their way in rear of a stra^Ung 
bnnch through a labyrinth of tangled manianita or 
ball-bresh. Here yen have to oostond evik etoy 
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are some of these small springs, which will safflot 
for the camp and the horses; the sheep mast do 
without till yon reach the further side; for your- 
selves too, you must often carry water. 

In this matter of crossing the desert, an ounce of 
experience is worth a ton of theory. Sheep should 
be moved quietly, very early in the morning and 
late at night. 
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ing but the wonderfully pure air and hard ezereiii 
would make it palatable to or digestible by the or 
dinary mortal. There is, however, no choice — rich 
or poor, master or man, all sit down to the same 
provisions, fare alike, and, I may add, enjoy theii 
food. The stock for camp consists of flour, baking 
powder, necessary but more or less deleterious, cof- 
fee, tea, sugar and bacon. With a wagon we can 
afford to carry tins of tomato, green com and fruity a 
bag of rice and beans, some dried apples and peaches, 
and a gallon of syrup. These are luxuries; more would 
be superfluous. The bacon serves the double pur- 
pose of supplying grease, in which to fry any meat 
or fish we can get on the road, or of taking their 
place when the fresh meat is unobtainable. 

THE cook's DUTIXS. 

Tht cook's chief qualities should be cleanliness 
and aH^ patch; skill comes third; it requires so little 
and tho boys are so hungry. When the meat is fried 
and the coffee boiled, a piece of oil-cloth is stretched 
on the ground, and the necessary number of plates, 
tin cups, knives, forks and spoons are set out; the 
word is given, "Grub pile"; every man washes his 
face and hands, and seizing his couverif he helps 
himself and eats; the cook hands round coffee. After 
the meat a clea^ place is scraped in one comer of 
the plate for syrup, fruit or nudding, so long as 



kind nniTersally provided for the Western market^ 
tnd the woolen goods are worse than inferior. Ths 
overalls have to be renewed oftenesi On leaving 
every town some of the boys will appear in a new 
blue pair of trousers; a large light-colored patch, 
sewn into the waistband behind, represents a gal- 
loping horse as trade-mark, and informs all con- 
ceraed that the wearer is clothed in *^ Wolf & Neu- 
manns Boss of the Road, with riveted bnttons and 
patent continuous fly." Then come two figures- 
say 86 and 84— which refer to the size of waist and 
length of leg. If short and stout, yon buy a large 
man's size and turn up the bottom of the leg, lU 
on the contrary, 32 would suit you for waist, yon 
must not seldom in a country-store, take 40, so as to 
secure the other dimension. An odd size, however, 
leads to a tailoring in camp, which is an unprofit- 
able employment; most men, therefore, start with 
at least one extra pair of overalls to fit The patch 
is left either from idleness or as a memorandum of 
one's measurements. 

For the rough and rusty work of driving, whether 
on horseback or on foot, these canvas suits are the 
most efficient; they turn wind and dirt, and can be 
washed. Where you have to follow stock in a 
cloud of dust, and have the ground as yoiir only 
seat, woolen outer garments would be objectioa* 



eodly, h b too cold even In tommer among dM 
Kills, and — twentiethly, you are very seldom canned 
•n water. If, by luck you find yourself near a deep 
slowly-flowing stream, in which the water k 
warmed a little by the sun, it is t festive day. 
There is generally feed on the banks ; the sheep, 
which prefer slightly warm water to a bright cold 
rivulet, are content to stop round ; you then can go 
in for real luxury, bathe, change and wash the 
clothes you take off. In the evening you are again 
as before — the bath but a memory. 

The natural result of these circumstances b that 
the boys seldom look to ablution beyond washing 
their faces and hands. They are careful in thia 
Barring dust, it is a clean country, and there II 
plenty of fresh air. Dirty men abound, and at leasC 
one is to be found in every outfit; but his habits are 
very freely criticised, and sharing of bedding or 
clothes is carefully avoided ; it is fate that he should 
be there ; you must put up with him^ at least fat a 
time. 



The bedding consists only of Uankets or quiltad 
counterpanes ; your pillow is a bag stuffed with your 
spare clothing. If possible, the whole should bi 
contained in a sheet of extra stoul canvas^ sufficient 



tingle flannel shirt, it U proper to Vxn plesty of 
blankets for yoar bed. 

SLSBPINO n OAMV. 

It is the cook's duty, after fetching oamp in 
the eTening, haTing nnbitohed the team, to 
2umble all the beds oat of the wagon onto the 
gronod. Each boy at night carries bis bed to ■ 
spot he likea and there nnrolls it; be is limited 
to some definite direction, from which he is sap- 
posed to assist in guarding the sheep.. '{rir'&t>t al- 
ways a search which ends snccessfnlly. Wh^ fffv 
start after sapper in the dark, carrying a heavy laad 
of bedding with the purpose of making your bed, 
the ground may be sloping, and thick l;f covered 
with sage brush; there are hollows, and sidling 
places, and stones, bat there is no level spot, even 
six feet by three. Yoa are a little oat of breath 
with the weight on your shoulders; it lean^ against 
yonr bead, which you bold sideways; yon 'can not 
see clearly, and stumble np against boshes or trip 
over stumps in the dark; you drop yoiir bed care- 
lessly with a flop, and — np jump the sheep. Having 
jumped up they begin to stray tVom their bed ground 
in search of feed. Tour firat business wast now b« 
to drive them back and watch them till they, lii^^ 
down and are still again; you may then return:] bo 
Toor bod, and after snreading it out M i^ttt^Hk mo 



•heep ftre on the moTe, and break np their camp; if 

they travel in the Hght directioD yrn can let them 
go, but ir waDclering. one man must start at once 
and ta ke cha rge; the remainder of the boys finiati 
breakf ast, fi lV t heir cantoens with water, grasptheir 
stick? and fo ti p w jtb e-ji erd. The cook is left in soh- 
tary pitfse-ision ; bf jias^to. w ash np, reload the wag- 
on, catch, feed .'vB4_watiw^ti»<ri«a^ andch^ fol- 
low the trail of the ^i^pl^nd be up agaia urtime 
to cook dinnei> — • i" 



Well bred and well brokgD^d<^ tetofi a goo< 

price7iTy6u caii^HoIdlbemTIiryou hud a |>ui^!b&A£} 
whu is really in waut of such an animal The day- 
:^^::.-|^^ert«5:.or-^'^^^^B to get a dog that will watch 
,^V--^-^9"tifii*Pp'\^ niK^t; for even to wake and halloo a 
I v>--|ft;^j^ines^in likes a bad night, and no one need eovy 
< /( Ihe^fGaiPwbesfj tate compelshim towalk half^chilled 
f^5^^;ijiAi and round a lot of J^ett^Js, pig-headed 
shWR^o find the same brutorj^din^ff again and 
again, bunches watrliing him, Al^DiM'n^SUUas stat- 
ues in his presence, but ateali^^fput tron^'tfi^ cor- 
ner on wliich he has just tnrm 
aita down on a stone for ten m 
toe work seems to have to lie^doBi 
(tomes on a baud that he ^Siiea 



biu4i \ bfl 
>»-tbe wfeo!^ oi 
Iver a«aih. He 



half a dczec tiuiea. 



They wait UU Uw^W''^^" 



did not care to feed at night Properly handled 

sheep like aothinff better than to carry ont their 
role, which is to grow wool and ki^w fat; it is for 
the men to help them to do so. 

Good dogs are of enormoas assistance on a drive. 
They are scarce in California in the early summer, 
when every band going to the hills wants two or 
three dogs. Some ownera pretend they woald rathet 
be withont dogs. It is possible that in driTiog &t 
sheep io the plains the men would work the herd 
more quietly thaa the average dog; bat they are a 
necessity where the ground is rough and covered 
with bush, and if the sheep, attracted by soma new 
food they are fond of, are liable to scatter, dogs get 
them in more quickly than any man can do, and by 
tnming those heading io a wrong direction at once 
save time and save the sheep an unnecessary joar- 
Dey. Sheep, too, will mind a single dog, when they 
would not be controlled by several men. They 
watch the latter, and dodge them so soon as their 
attentioD is engaged elsewhere. A dog who has 
nipped tbem once or twice instills a wholesome fear, 
and for him they will turn at once. In had hands 
a dog is liable to be rough. A laxy man will spoil 
his d4^ by overworking him; the dog learns bad 
tricks, and saves himself by cutting acrou little 
bunches instead of going outside of all. 
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jrKABSALT LaKK — HOW TO HASJI HOHXX OK SSKSF J*: 
VTAH 

Ab yoa get into Id^bo there is « mftrksdfa^rovo- 
ment in the c<>uiitry r'nss aud w&tfir te-e Infin 
pleotifol There are oHinwood and bircb treet 
not^Iyj^jtDX tiia streams hntia fripg)«r<ffi the bill 
lufe ^^'^^ff^&Fever ahollov^ hd9~ retained the snow 
afber.^ g^aerrCi d]8a()pear<tnce trum tli9--ndge8 of 
the hitls-find from open epotSi^f'the^ta.tw ttoistare 
has eDfibaraged the growth of 6Tei7tfik^.:green. 
Bat the aatuma in decidedly fading into M^^^win- 
ter. The higher ranges have once or tirice'lBeeD 
capped with snow; the leaves are chanf^fiy- from 
green into more lively colors; the snn in tfisSnid- 
dle of the day even is occasionally feehle, having 
probably overworked itself in scorching us through 
the summer. It is high time to consider where *} 
the sheep shall be wintered. Tour choice lies be- 
tween taking them sonth to the country which 
borders the Salt Laka or to Dosh on either to Qrew 



SiTer, or to the Laramie Plains. The Green RiTer 
county is, however, said to have been overstocked 
for many years, and, aithou/s^h ranges may still be 
found, good ones are scarce, and without plenty of 
feed a band of sheep, more particularly one which 
has travelled up from a warmer climate, would 
have a poor chance in the extreme cold of these 
parta, 

THS LA R AMIS PLAIHS 

are a portion of the highest table-land between the 
oceans; although subject to as bitter cold as any- 
where in the northwest of the States, its exposed 
position, liable to be swept by strong winds, enables 
stock to live, for the reason that the snow being 
blown off, the herbage is laid bara This is the case 
in ordinary winters; animals which start healthy 
and in good condition pull through on these plains 
fiairly well; but in every season there are severe 
«now-storms and piercing winds, during which it 

is impossible to take out sheep; and when cattle 
and horses can not do better for themselves 
than turn tail to the blast and drift slowly 
before the storm. The chinook, which is a warm 
wind, blows at times and melts the snow; but the 
greatest danger to all stock is when such a partial 
thaw is followed by sharp frost The surface of ths 
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•now ifl tlien ioe-bonnd, and it ii impossible for anj 
animal to care for itself. To meet these cases a 
sufficient quantity of hay must be provided for the 
Bheep; if not, the chance may be that the whole 
herd are starved and frozen to death* Even with 
hay in hand it is not always a good plan to feed it 
to the bord, for thoy will not in future take the 
trouble to hunt for themselves, but idle all the day 
and wait for the hay in the evening, a process ex- 
asperating to the easiest tempered herder, but all 
in a piece with the general behavior of sheep. 

nXAB SALT LAKB. 

The climate of the country lying to the south of 
and surrounding the Salt Lake is much milder than 
that of the nearest portions of Idaho or Wyoming; 
the snow does not lie deeply, and the ptaiuSi beside^ 
grass, bear the white sage, which is very nutritious. 
The latter, after it has been nipped by frost, is ap- 
parently much relii^hed by all stock. A light fall of 
snow here is an advantage, as it enables the herds 
to push out into the plains, which are waterless; the 
sheep can eat snow, and the herders melt it 

On these trips the herders live in a small canvas 
house, which is built on to the wagon; in this there 
is a stove; the bed is on a low shelf across the 
hinder end; the entrance is on one side. With the 
\rapfi and su implies of a couple of meo, two hotifp 
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four years. The alternative, therefore, to the pro- 
prietor who can not accompany his own herd often 
lies between seeing his property destroyed through 
ignorance or transferred through cuteness. There 
is therefore, a good opening for any man thoroughly 
versed in sheep business to make his way in Utah. 

A very short stay in Salt Lake City Satisfies most 
persons. It certainly may be called a pretty town, 
the trees and gardens having a good e£fect; hot how 
long would the latter be retained when the land be- 
comes valuable? Still, at present, worse places can 
easily be found, and when the burning question is 
settlefd the town will probably take a fresh start 

I think I have given a truthful impression of the 
manner of life which must be followed on the trail. 
It is not everywhere so dry and so dusty as in Ne- 

9 

vada; but with certain allowances for the pleasanter 
aspects of affairs in journeying through a better 
grassed and better watered country^ any one can 
fancy tor himself how far he is likely to appreciate 
the life. There may be difBculties special to that 
portion oj the territories lying further north, owing 
to heavier timlj^er and bush into which sheep miglit 
stray, and to the greater cold and deeper snow 
which prevail through a longer winter. But wher- 
ever it is followed the business of driving or look- 
ing after sheep is rude and tiresome; the ontdo^i 
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forty per cent, of the children in the in&licutions and 
schools throughout the world possess ten per cent, and 
over of hearin;:^, and are capable of being educated 
to speak through the sense of hearing with mechanical 
aid. This being the case, and this question being asked 
by the superintendents of several of our institutions, 
showing a willingness on the part of the superintendents 
of these institutions to utilize this hearing and teach 
aurally to speak, well, then, may this convention pause 
to consider this question, affecting the interests of half of 
the children in the institutions represented by you gentle- 
men present. And let me say that it not only affects 
the interests of those children in these schools at the 
present day, but will affect the interests of those in all 
time to come, not only in this country, but other 
countries throughout the world. Most of you have up to 
the present time ignored the fact that these children 
could hear, and have treated them as totally deaf chil- 
dren, and they have been graduated as such, and in most 
institutions in the world to-day are being graduated as 
such. Well, I say, may we consider "in what manner 
we can best serve the interests of those children who 
have a good degree of hearing," and well may this con- 
vention give much of its time to this important question, 
and let us answer wisely. God has bestowed upon half 
the children whose welfare is in your charge ten per 
cent, and over of natures own means of learn- 
ing to spe:ik. This being known, shall we longer 
ignore the fact.? We see adults on every hand, more 
deaf than many of the children in your schools, using 
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where a person enjoys one per cent, only of natural 
hearinfi^, this instrument will improve his hearing to a 
degree that will enable him to acquire a knowledge 
aurally of the vowel sounds, and thus enable you to teach 
him to speak. Sixteen years ago when I visited the in- 
stitutions in this country and Europe, for the purpose of 
urging that the hearing be appealed to, and carried with 
me this device, and selected classes that could hear, and 
freely presented this instrument for their use, every child 
was being instructed as though it were totally deaf, and 
in some instances I was told that a slight degree of hear- 
ing rendered a child more difficult to teach by "our" 
method. That may be very true, for some of these chil- 
dren possessed twenty or thirty or even fifty per cent, 
of hearing, and I should suppose that it would be natural 
for them in such cases to be at first inclined to listen, 
and it would be some trouble to overcome this inclina- 
tion. As for me, I believe that ten per cent, of nature's 
means, ten per cent, of natural hearing power, is worth 
more in learning valuable speech than one hundred per 
cent, of substituted methods. I could teach to speak 
two languages to a bright student, with ten per cent, of 
hearing, before you could teach him to speak one with all 
methods ever used, without the hearing. Yes, ten per 
cent, of a sense that God has endowed us with is too 
valuable to throw away, and we have no right to ignore 
even one per cent. , when we have a device which will 
improve it and make it valuable to us, as in this sense of 
hearing we certainly have. I am sure the audiphone will 
improve thirty per cent., and bring one per cent, within 
the scope of the human voice, and valuable speech may 
be taught. With the audiphone one may speak to 



BEARING THROUGH THE TEETH. 

» dozen or two dozen, or three dozen, at one time; 
a»id the sounds that reach the listener with the 
audiphone, according to my judgment, are far more 
natural than those reaching the listener by any other 
instrument. Music itself is perfectly enjoyed with the 
audiphone, whereas, there is no other instalment that 
will reveal the harmonics of music in their perfection, 
and therefore, I say, it is the preferable instrument for 
teaching, but it is not the only instrument. 

Each child carries an instrument of value, which I be- 
lieve has never before been spoken of or used, and which 
I would like to explain to this convention. You may 
simply allow a deaf child to close his teeth firmly; this 
brings the upper jaw in tension, and when his teeth are 
firmly closed, he may speak and hear his own voice 
more distinctly. You will not hear him so well, but he 
will hear himself better, and h'e may study in this 
manner, with his teeth firmly pressed together, until he 
can acquire the knowledge of every sound in the 
English language, and one must be exceedingly deaf — I 
would say totally deaf — if he cannot hear himself speak 
with his teeth firmly closed together. Now, you gentle- 
men of perfect hearing may try this; you will find it 
gives you no results, but do not decide at once that what 
I have said is not true. Let those who are deaf try it, 
and they will find that they can hear. Thus, the deaf 
have some advantages; it requires a deaf person to hear 
through his te^th. This may be one reason why some 
teachers deei^ that the audiphone is not of value to the 
ieaf, simply > -e th^y ^f perfect hearing cannot hear 

v/ith it. \Tiv^ ^^^^^^^ouble audiphone you speak between 
' he discs, ^ \\\i i\^^ . ^ack to yoursell the double power 
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: - v..:r ^: r.:5 sri:. while speaking 
-.- .-.i. = :. 5:-:y i.iui. as it is A« 
: ...::i-t. I: := :/. :re important that 
r_r r.::;.=tl: STtik than that it should 
.1 :1 -r zh.li -:n".t3 to recite, its 
ar.::-lL:::r. :: ::.lrr::r. : -;.:.:i v. iris rr. ay be corrected 
Vtr/ =l:v.- rr:rr--£i :-li : :- :r.iit if i: was required to 
sr-r=k ^l::d ir.lv i: r. :!:: :.::.f. :^.r.i vrr/ hard work on 
the ^irt c: :>.i :j.:>.-:r :: -li le av;:i:i by having the 
chili £". .1" :r.e =: :r.i; :: rr;i-c-:i a: ;:s seat, and while 
St- :y:r.^ i:5 Itri::.. I -::li s.Iv:ie :hat where many 
are bei'r :a..:jl.:. :l.r :lii£ ili: -li pj.5i izto a quiet recita- 
t:Li.-r::~. I: hii irrr. r. y rrircrlence in institutions I 
have v::::-:i t..^: I 1.:.. :- :.:- j^":!:- :j t^^ach classes of a 
izz=zzi cl.lirrr. :: =r::Ll-: :li:::lv :hir:v to one hundred 
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w:r-f in :'.v: :r :l.r-.:- i^ys. .vheiher tliey have received 
previ: j5 :r-5:r: :::::. i:: :ir::j:li:i:r. cr r.jt. and at this rate 
it v.-::li r:-:-:::e *z «: a v^-ry sl-.rt ticie to ^ve them a 
vicil, -Ic^ry :l:i: ^vjuli l j .: :ri:;ic^l v^Iue to them. I 
hive. h.v. rvir. irlr::-:! :.. .f,- r-Sieis:r.;? the most hear- 
:r.^. iT. i :h-: '■ .-If '_ _- :*Ai:-.r :!..:: :l:e average could be 
:i:ri":: i: :: -ii ir.:.ll!;:r.: jLlir-jn. wirh five percent, of 
hcirir.T cir. b:- 1 1-^::: :-5 -s.lI::. Lie speech as I possess. 
Mv £r.i:-l3.:i:r. z:.:.': le .i:!.::ive. bu: I think }'Ou have 
been a'lli tj ur. :_Tf:aL;i v. l.j.: I l. .ive said, and, poor as 
it ii, I w^uld no: ^ir: with i: i-r j.11 the possessions any 
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rion and deserve the blessings of future generations? As 
(or me, I would rather be the inventor of this little device 
I hold in my hands, and the author of these few word.*: I 
liave addressed to you, knowing them to be tnie, and 
feel the satisfiiction I feel in having devoted the past six- 
teen years of my life to this cause, than to be the in- 
ventor of any device that merely serves commercial pur- 
poses. Commerce may be benefited in a thousand wiys, 
whereas an affliction may be alleviated in but few. 



A Tote of Thanks. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due 
to Mr. R. S. Rhodes for his valuable paper. 
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than it was fifteen years ago, but my ability to under* 
stand is fifty per cent, greater, which shows that I have 
not taught myself to hear, or improved my sense of 
hearing by use, but that I have taught myself, through 
the sense of hearing, the better to understand. 

Hearing Their Own Voice. — It is of "ihe greatest 
importance that the deaf should hear their' own voice, 
which they may do either by closing their teeth firmly 
and speaking, or by speaking against an audiphone prop- 
erly adjusted against their teeth. They should then be 
encouraged to make sounds for themselves, to hear and 
to speak words as soon as possible, and to continue to 
do this. Children of perfect hearing are prattling most 
of the day while at play. We should try to have the 
deaf use their voices as much as hearing children, to ena- 
ble them to learn to control it. To accomplish this they 
should be required to study aloud most of the day, either 
by speaking with their teeth closed, or with an audiphone 
adjusted to the teeth. The teacher will then have but little 
mo/e labor than the teacher of hearing children, as she 
will be required only to correct their pronunciation. As 
soor» as they have learned to read, they may read aloud 
with Cheir teeth closed, or with the audiphone adjusted to 
their teeth, so as to reconvey to them the sound of their 
own voice. By requiring them to do this much of their 
time, they will soon acquire correct pronunciation with 
but littlu labor on the part of the teacher. 

Those who have been taught to speak by the 
oral method may at once commence reading aloud in 
this way, and will very soon strengthen and improve their 
voices. Thio may be done in cases where they have but one 
per cent, of hearing only. Practice is the one thing essen* 
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themselves and to those who would converse with them. 
The deaf will be surprised to note how much more peo- 
ple will have to say to them if they provide themselves 
with an audiphone, and render it easy for those who con- 
verse with them. It is a duty they owe quite as much to 
those who are obliged to talk with them as to themselves. 

Instructions for Using the Audiphone. 

To adjust the audiphone for use, draw down the silken 
:ord until the audiphone is curved slightl3% and then 
■push up the small ring which is on the handle until it 
Sghtens on the cord, and fastens it in this curved posi 
lion. 

Holding it by the handle in this position, place its 
ipper edge against one or more of the upper teeth. An 
** eye-tooth " is generally the best. Do not press it against 
:he teeth, but let it rest lightly against them, else you will 
nake your teeth sore, and you will hear better to hold it 
'rery loosely in your hand, and let it rest very gently 
•igainst the teeth. 

Some persons hear better with the audiphone but 
slightly curved, while others require it curved to a greater 
degree. Experiment with it in this matter for the best 
curved position until you get that curved position of the 
audiphone which gives you the greatest sound. In this 
respect the audiphone is adjusted to suit sound some- 
what as an opera-glass is adjusted to suit distance. 

Gentlemen may carry the audiphone conveniently 
by fixing the cord over the collar-button at the back of 
their neck and slipping it under their coat under their 
left arm, leaving the audiphone strained. In this wa/ 
the weight of the coat will keep the instrument concealed, 
apd they will find it very convenient to use. 
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I HEARING THROUGH THE TEETH. 

Ladies may carry the audiphone by throwing the 
brd over their neck, concealing it when wearing an over- 
Innent, or they may carry it as they would a fan, fot 
bich it may be used when desired. 

Persons who have been very deaf for many 
sars, and who are accustomed, wholly or in part, to in- 
xpret sound by the movement of the lips of the party 
>eaking, may not readily distinguish the words of tho 
>eaker when first using the audiphone, though the 
>und of these words will be heard. In all such cases a 
ttle practice will be required. 

Persons having false teeth, if they fit firmly, can, 
otwithstanding, use the audiphone successfully. 

Persons using such instruments as ear trump. 
tSy which in all cases increase the deafness by concen- 
rating an unnatural force and volume of sound upon the 
Ripaired organ, should at once lay aside all such devices 
in receiving the audiphone. Such persons, thus 
iccustomed to the unnatural sound, through the ear 
rumpet, will require some practice to again familiarize 
hemselves with the natural sound of the human voica 
rhich the audiphone always conveys. 



FOR THE DEAF. 

THE AUDIPHONE 

Aa Inatrnment Uutt enables Deaf Person* to Hear < 
dlnarjr con vera atlon Readily IbroaEb llie n«dlf 
of tbe T««tb, and many of those Bern Deaf w 
munb to near aud L^ara to speab. 

INVEHTEB BT RICHARD S. RHODES, GHIBASD, 

Medal Awarded at the World's Columbian Eij 
sition, CMcago. 

The Audiphone is a new instrumenc made of a peculiar compi 
tion, posessing the property of gathering: the faintest sounds (soi 
wh»t similar to a telephone diaphragm), and conveying them to 
auditory nerve, through the medium of the teeth. The external 
has Mfthing whatever to do in hearing with this wonder/ul tnit 
mt*t. 

Thousauds are In use by those wlio would not do without them 
txsj consideration. It has enabled' doctors and lawyers to resn 
practice, teachers to resume teaching, mothers to hear the voicct 
their children, thousands to hear their minister, attend concerts t 
theatres, and engage in general conversation. Music b heard p 
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convenient to carry and to use. Ordinary conversation can be he. 
with case. In most casei deafness is not detected. 

Full inttructions will be sent with each in:itrument. Tlie At 
phone ii patented throughout the civilized world. 
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